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N this decline of religion, and of the 


were introducing ſo many abuſes, Jt- 
sus CHRIST was ſent upon caiih, to refiore 
the kingdom in:o the houſe of INavic, after a 
more ſublime manner than the Carnal jews 
underſtood it, and to preach the . doct;ine 
winch God had reſolves ſhould be prociaimed 
to the whole world. This wonderful child, 


N. 


Jewiſh affairs, at the end of Herod's Jeſus Chrid, 


reign, and in the time the Phariſees _— is doc- 
ine, 


called by Iſcigh, he mighty God. the everla/t- It. ix. 6, 


ing feather, and ime prince of feace, is Lo'n of 
a Virgin at Bethlen: m. and Cones thither to 
ackuo lege the origin of his race. Con- 
ceived by the Holy Goolt, holy in his birth, 
alone worthy to repair the imperfection of 
ours, he receives the name of JESUs, or &a- 
vior, becauſe he ſhall ſave his people fan 
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ther 


Matth. 5, 
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their fins. Immediately upon his birth, a 
new ttar, the type of that light he was to 
ſhow to the heathen, appears in the Eaſt ; 
and guides, to the infant Savior, the fir{t- 
fruits of the converſion of the Gentiles. A 
little after, that Lord, ſo deſited, comes to 
his holy temple, where Simeon beholds him, 

Luke ii, 32. hot onely the glory of ljrael, but a light 15 
lighten the Gentiles, When the time of preach- 
ing his goſpel drew near, John Baptiſt, 
who was to prepare his way, called all ſinners 
to repentance z and with his crying made the 
wilderneſs refound, where he had lived from 
his earlieft years with equal auſterity and in- 
nocence. J he people, who for five hundred 
years had ſeen no ptophet, acknowleged this 
new Elias, and were ready to take him for 
the Savior; ſo wondrous did his ſanctity ap— 
pear: but himſelf pointed out to the people, 

Jen i. 27, him, wheſe ſbees latchet he was not worthy t! 
unlog/e. At length JESUS CHRIST begins to 


preach his goſpel, and to reveal the ſecrets 


he ſaw from eternity in the boſom of his fa- 

Matth. x. 2, ther, He Jays the foundation of his church 
1 by the calling of twelve nſhermen, and puts 
Act, i. 7 Peter at the head of the flock, with ſo ma- 
Match. xvi. nifeſt a prerogative, that the evangeliſts, 
. who, in the enumeration of the apoſtles, ob- 
ſerve no certain order, agree in naming 

Peter before the reſt, as the firſt, IJEsVs 

CuRISTH makes a tour through Judea, filling 

it with his benefits; healing the ſick, ha- 

ving compaſſion upon finners, whoſe true 

phy ſician he ſhows himſelf, by the acceſs he 

allows 
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allows them to his preſence; giving men to 
feel at once an authority and a ſwcetneſs, 
that never had appeared but in his perſon. 
He announces high my ſterics, bu: conarms 
them hy high miracles; he enjoins peat: 
virtues, but gives at the ſame time prez 
lights; ſets an arduous example, and con- 
veys the power to follow it Thus do we 


benold him fell of grace and truth, and we all ſoha 1. 14, 


recetue of his ſulneſs. 


All is conſiſtent in his perſon ; his liſe, 


his doctrine, his miracles, The fame truth 
ſhines through the waole : every thing con- 


curs to exhibit in him the maſter of man- 
kind, and the pattern of perfection. 


He, and onely he, living among men, and 
in the ſight of all the world, could ſay, with- 


out danger of being belied, which of you Ar- Ih vin. 


153 id, 


raineth me of ſon ? And again, { am these 


hight of the tuorid my meat as to do the will af” 
him that fent me. He, that ſent me, is with 
me : the father hath not left me alone; fer I do 
always thoſe things that pledſe him. 

His miracles ate ot a peculiar order, and 
of a new character. They are not /fgns in 
the heaven, tuch as the Jews ſought after: he 
works them almoſt all upon men themſelves, 
and to the healing of their infirmities. All 
theſe miracles ſpeak more goodneis tran 
power; and do not fo muca ſurpriſe the be- 
holders, as they touch tne bottom of their 
hearts. He performs them with authority: 


Aſatth, zvt, 


demons and diſeaſes obey him: at his word, 
the blind receive their ſight, the dead ariſe, 


3 and 
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and fins are forgiven. The principle of the 
miracles is in himlelf ; they flow from their 

Luke vi. 19. fource : 1 perceive, ſays he, that virtue is gone 

viii, 46. ent of me. And inde:d no one had ever 
wrought either fo great or ſo many; yet he 
promiſes that his diſciples ſhall, in his name, 

John xiv.12. do {till greater ⁊corâs than theſe : fo fruitful, ſo 
exbauſtleſs, is the virtue he bears in him— 
ſelf. 

Who would not admire the condeſcenſion, 
with which he tempers the ſublimity of his 
docttine? It is milk for babes, and at the 
ſame time meat for the ſtrong. We ſee him 
full of the ſecrets of God; but we fee him 
not aſtoniſhed at them, like other mortals, 
to whom God is pleaſed to communicate 
himſclf, He ſpeaks naturally of them, as 
born in thoſe ſecrets, and in that glory; 

John iii. 34. and, what he hath without meaſure, he dil- 
penſes with meaſure, that ſo our weaknels 
may be able to bear it, 

Although he be ſent for the whole world, 
he addrefles himſelf at firſt onely to the loit 
ſheep of the houſe of Ifrael, to whom indeed 
he was ſent in a more efpecial mannes: but 

he prepares the way for the converſion of the 
21. Samaritans and Gentiles, A woman of Sa— 
* maria acxnowleges him the CHRIST, expcc- 
ted by her nation, as well as by that of the 

Jews; and learns of him the myſtery of the 

new worſhip, which ſhould no longer be 
confined to one place. A woman of Cana- 

Mut, xv, an, and an idojatiels, though at firit reed, 
13. torces from him, ſo to ſpeak, the cure of her 
daughter. 
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# 


daughter. He diſcovers among the Gentiles, Matt, viii, 


in various places, the children of Abraham ; 
and ſpeaks of his doctrine as to be preached, 
ainſaid, and received over the whole earth. 
The world had never ſeen any ſuch thing 
and his apoſtles were aſtoniſhed at it. He — 
not at all conceal from his followers, the firy 
trials through which they are to paſs. He 
ſhows them violence and ſeduction employed 
againſt them, perſecutions, falſe doctrines, 
falſe brethren, war within, and war without, 
the faith purified by all thoſe trials; in the 
laſt days, the decay of that faith, and chari- 
ty waxing cold among his diſciples ; in the 


10, 11. 


midſt of ſo many dangers, his church and the Matt, xvi, 


truth never to be prevailed againſt. 

Here then behold a new conduct, and a 
new order of things! The children of God 
are no longer promiſed temporal. rewards : 
JEsus CnrisrT ets forth to them a future 
life; and, keeping them ſuſpended in that 
expectation, teaches them to dilengage them- 
ſelves from all things of ſenſe. 'Tne croſs 
and paiience become their portion upon 


earth, and heaven is propoſed to them as fat. u. 
to be taken by force. JESUS CHRIST, who 12. 


points to men this new way, is the firſt to 
enter upon it: he preaches pure truths, 
—_— confound groſs, but ſelf-conceited, 
he detects the hidden pride and hypo- 

erify of the Phariſees and doctors of the law, 
who corrupted it by their interpretations, 
In the midſt of theſe reproaches he honors 
their minittry, and Miſes' ſeat, where they f. t; 
He 


Matt, xxiii. 


1. 
g 
14 
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He is often in the temple, caufng its holi- 
neſs to be reverenced; and ſends back to the 
prieſts, the lepers bg, has cleanſed. He thus 
inſtructs men how they ought to reprove 
and check abuſes, withuut prejudice to the 
miniſtry appointed by God; and ſhows that 
the body ot the ſynagogue ſubtiſted, notwith- 
ſtanding the corruption of its members. But 
it was "viſibly verging to ruin. The chief 
prieſts and Pharitces itirred up, againſt Jr- 
zus CURILST, the Jewiſh people, whoſe re- 
ligion was ſinking into ſuperitition, That 
people cannot bear the Savior of the world, 
calling them to a ſolid, but difficult practice. 
The holieſt and beſt of men, holincis and 
oodneſs itſelf, becomes the moſt envied and 
molt hated. He is not deterred, nor ceaſes do- 
ing good 'o his countrymen ; but he ſecs their 
ingratitude: he torctels with tears its chat- 


tiſement, and denounces to Jeruſalem her 


approaching fall. He foretels alſo, that the 
Jews, enemies to the truth he declared to 
them, ſhould be given up to error, and be- 
come the ſport of tall: prophets. Meantime 
the jealouſy of wu. Vhaiilees and prieſts is 
bringing him to an infamous puniſhment : his 
6:\c'pics forſake him; one of them betravs 
him; the farit, and moit zealous of chem all, 
denics him thrice. Accuſcd before the coun- 
ci], he honors to Le Jait the prieſt's office; 
and aniwers in preciſe terms the high-prieſt, 
who interrogates him judicially, But the 
moment was come, for the ſynagogues re- 
probation, 'The high-prieſt and the whole 

council 
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council condemn JIEsus, becauſe he calls 
himſelf the CHRIST, the ſon of God. He 
is delivered to Pontius Pilate, the Roman 
governor: his innocence is acknowleged by 
his judge, whom policy and falſe intereſt 


move to act againſt his conſcience : the juſt 


one is condemned to death : the greateſt of 
crimes makes way for the moſt perfect obe- 
dience, JESUS, maſter of his life, and of all 
things, yields himſelf up voluntarily to the 


fury of wicked men; and offers the ſacrifice, 


which was to be the expiation of mankind, 
On the croſs, he beholds in the prophecies, 
what yet remained for him to do: he fulfils 


it, and ſays, It is finihed. At this word, John xix. 


the world Wee ag a univerſal change; the 3** 


law ceaſes, its figures paſs away, its ſacrift- 
ces are aboliſhed by a more perfect oblation. 
This done, JEsus, with a loud cry, gives 
up the ghoſt : all nature is moved: the cen- 
turion, who watched him, aſtoniſhed at ſuch 


a death, cries out, Truly, this was the ſon of Matt, xxvii, 
God; and the ſpectators return ſmiting their 34. 


breaſts, On the third day he riſes again; he 
appears to his deſerters, who obſtinately diſ- 
believe his reſurrection. They ſee him, talk 
with him, touch him, and are convinced. 
To confirm the faith of his reſurrection, he 
ſhows himſelf at ſundry times, and in diverſe 
manners. His diſciples ſee him in private, 
and they ſee him all together : he is ſeen of a- 


dove five hundred brethren at once. An apoſtle, ;Cor, xv, 6, 


who has recorded it, aſſures, that great part 
of them were yet alive, when he wrote it. 
| CHrIsT, 


ark xv. 


Luke xxiv. 

47. 

AQs i. 8. 
fark xvi. 

15. 

AMatt.xxvjii. 

19, 20. 
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C nls, riſen, gives his apoſtles what time 
they will to conſider him; and, after putting 
himſelf into their hands eyery way they delire, 
ſo that they can no longer retain the 
ſmalleſt dout, he commands them to bear 
witneis of what they have ſeen, of what they 


have heard, and of what their hands have 


handled. That none may dout of their can— 
dor, any more than of their conviction, he 
obliges them to ſeal their teſtimony with their 
blood. Thus their preaching is unſhaken ; 
the foundation of it is a poſitive fact, unani- 
mouſly atteſted by thoſe who ſaw it. Their 
ſincerity is juliited by the ſtrongeſt proof 
imaginable; that of torments, and of death 
itſelf. Such are the inſtructions the apoſtles 
received. Upon this foundation twelve fſh- 
ermen underiake the converſion of the world, 
which they pcrceive to ſet againſt the laws 
they have to preſciibe, and the truths they 
have to proclaim. Tuey are commanded 
to begin at Je: ufalem, thence to go into all 
the world, and teach all nations, baptiſiug 
them in the name of the Fathe» and of the Sou, 
and of the Hey Gt. JE>us CHRIST pro- 
miles to be with them alway, even unto the ena 
cf the werld; and by this ſaying aſſures the 
perpetual duration of the ecclehaitical mints 
ſtry. Having thus ipoken, he, in their pre- 


ſence, aſcends into heaven, 

The promiſes are about to be accompliſhed: 
the prophecies are going to receive their tinal 
elucidation. The Gentiles are called to the 
knowlege of God, by order of CHRIST _ 
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A new ceremony is inſtituted for the regene- ö 
ration of the new people; and the faithful | 
learn, that the true God, the God of Iſrael, | 
that one indiviſible God, to whom they are 
conſecrated in baptiſm, is at once Father, | 
Son. and Holy Ghoſt. 

There then are ſet forth to us the incom- 
prehenſible depths of the Divine Being, the 
ineffable greatneſs of his unity, and the in- 
finite riches of that nature, ſtill more fruit- 
ful within than without, capable of commu- 
nicating itſelt undivided to three equal per- 
ſons. 

There are unfolded the myſteries, which 
were wrapped, and, as it were, ſealed up in 
the ancieat ſcriptures. We now underſtand 
the ſecret of that ſaying, Let us make man in Gen. i. 26, 
our image; and the Trinity, intimated in the 
creation of man, is expreſsly declared in his 
regeneration. | 

We learn who is that Wiſdom, whom the 
Lord poſſeſſed in the beginning of his way, before 8 
his works of old ; the Wiſdom, who is all Prov. vil 
his delight, and by whom all his works are“ 
ordained, We know who he was, whoſe 
birth David ſaw from the womb of the morning; Pi. cx. 3. 
and the New Teſtament teaches us, that he 
is the Word, the internal Word of God, 
and his eternal thought, who is always in 
his boſom, and by whom all things were 
made, 

Thus do we anſwer the myſterious queſ- 
tion propoſed in the proverbs : hat is the Prov. xxx. 
Almighty's name, and what is his Son's _— if 4+ 

| | thou 


12 


Heb. i. 3. 


II. xlviii. 10. 
16. 
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thou canſ? tell? For we know that this name 
of God, ſo myſterious and ſo concealed, is 
the name of the Father, underſtood in that 
profound ſenſe, which makes us conceive 
him from eternity Father of a Son equal to 
himſelf ; and that the name of his Son is the 
name of the Word; the Word, whom he eter- 
nally begets by the contemplating of him- 
ſelf, who is the perfect expreſſion of his 
truth, his image, his onely Son, the bright- 
neſs of his glory, and the expreſs image of hi; 


perſon. 


With the Father and the Son we know 
alſo the Holy Ghoſt, the love of both, and 
their eternal union. It is that Spirit who 
makes the prophets, and is in them to dif. 
cover to them the counſels of God, and the 
ſecrets of futurity ; the ſpirit, of whom it is 
written, The Lord God and his Spirit hath ſent 
me; who is diſtinguiſhed from the Lord, and 
is alſo the Lord himſelf, ſince he ſends the 
prophets, and diſcloſes future things. That 
Spirit, who ſpeaks to the prophets, and by 
the prophets, is united with the Father and 
the Son, and interpoſes with them in the 
conſecration of the new man. 

Thus the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghoſt, one God in three perſons, ſhown 
but darkly to our fathers, is clearly revealed 
in the new covenant. Inſtructed in fo high 
a myſtery, and aſtoniſhed at its incompre- 
hol 


If. vi, 1, 2, God with the ſeraphim, whom Iſaiah fav ; 


3. 


and 


ble depth, we cover our faces before 


1 


the boſom of the Father, and who, without 
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and with them we worſhip him, who is thrice [ 
holy. | Nj 

It belonged to the onely Son, who was in Johai, 18, 
leaving it, came to us; to him it belonged to 
diſcover to us fully thoſe wonderful ſecrets of 
the divine nature, which Moſes and the 
prophets had but glanced at. 

To him it belonged to make us underſtand 
whence it came to paſs, that «he Meſſiah, 
promiſed as a man, who was to fave other 
men, was at the ſame time ſet forth as God 
in the ſingular number, and abſolutely after 
the manner in which the Creator is exhibited 
tous. This indeed he has done, by teaching 
us that, though the ſon of Abraham, before joh. viii. 88. 
Abraham was, he is; that he came down from —iii, 13. 
heaven, and yet that he is in heaven : that he is 
at once God, the Son of God, and man, the 
ſon of man; the true Immanuel, God with 
us; in ſhort, the Word made fleſh, uniting 
in his perſon the human nature with the di- 
vine, in order t reconcile ail things unto him- Col. ; 2% 
2 

Thus are revealed to us the two great 
myſteries, that of the Trinity, and that of 
the incarnation. But he, who has revealed 
them, gives us to find the image of them in 
ourſelves ; that ſo they may be ever preſent 
with us, and that we may comprehend the 
dignity of our nature, 

In fact, if we impoſe ſilence on our ſenſes, 
and ſhut ourſelves up for a while in the in- 
molt receſs of our ſoul, in that part where 


Vox. II, B cruth 
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truth makes her voice to be heard, we there 
ſhall ſee ſome image of the Trinity we a. 
dore. The thought, which we perceive as 
the offspring of our mind, as the ſon of our 
underſtanding, gives us ſome idea of the Son 


| Greg. Naz. of God eternally conceived in the mind of 


Orat. 36. . 
Ave, de the heavenly Father, Wherefore this Son 


Tunit. ix. of God takes the name of the Word, that ſo 
40. & ſeq. & we may underſtand him ſpringing in the bo- 
on — E- ſom of the Father; not as bodies ſpring, but 
„ as does that internal Word, which we per— 
de Civ. xi. Ceive in our ſoul, when we contemplate 
26, 27, 28. truth. 

But the fruitfulneſs of our mind does not 
terminate in that internal word, that intel- 
lectual thought, that image of the truth, 
which is formed in us. We love both that 
internal word, and the mind, in which it 
fprings ; and by loving it we perceive in our- 
ſelves ſomewhat no leſs precious to us than 
our mind and our thought, which is the 
fruit of both, which unites them, is united 
to them, and conſtitutes with them but one 
and the ſame life, 

Thus, as far as analogy can be found be- 
tween God and man, is produced in God the 
eternal loye, which proceeds from the Fa- 
ther who thinks, and from the Son who is 
his thought, in order to make, with him 
and his thought, one and the ſame nature e— 
qually happy and perfect. 

In ſhort, God is perfect; and his Word, 
the living image of infinite truth, is no lels 
perfect than he; and his Love, which, pro- 

ceeding 
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ceeding from the inexhauſtible ſource of 
good, hes all the fulneſs of it, cannot fail 
of having an infinite perfection: and, ſince 
we have no other idea of God, than that of 
perfection, each of theſe three ſubſiſtences, 
conſidered in itſelf, merits to be called God: 
but, becauſe theſe three agree neceſſarily to 
one and the ſame nature, theſe three are but 
one God. 

We mult not then conceive any thing un- 
equa}, or ſeparate, in this adorable Trinity ; 
and, however incomprehenſible the equality 
may be, our ſoul, if we liſten, will teil us 
ſomething of it. 

It is; and, when it knows perfectly what 
it is, its underftanding correſponds to the 


being, together with its underſtanding, as 


much as they deſerve to be loved, its love 
equals the perfection of both. Theſe three 


never part, and contain one another: we 
underſtand that we are, and that we love; 
and we love to be, and to underſtand, Who 
can deny this, that underſtands himſelf ? 
And not onely one is no better than another; 
but the three together are no better than any 
one of them in particular, ſeing each con- 
tains the whole, and in the three conſiſt the 


happineſs and dignity of the rational nature. 


Thus, and infinitely beyond, is perfect, in- 
ſeparable, one in eſſence, and every way e- 
qual, the Trinity whom we worſhip, and to 
whom we are conſecrated in our baptiſm. 


B 2 But 


L 


Aug. loc. 
R . — 
truth of its being; and, when it loves its 
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Arp.Ep. iii. 
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29. Cyt. Ep, 
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But ourſelves, who are the image of the 


Trinity, are in another reſpect the image of 


the incarnation. 

Our ſoul, of a ſpiritual and incorruptible 
nature, has a corruptible body united to it ; 
and from the union of both reſults a whole, 
which is man, a mind and body together, 
incorruptible and corruptible, intelligent and 
merely brutiſh, '"I'heſe attributes agree to 


the whole, reſpectively to its two parts.“ 
Thus the divine Word, whoſe virtue ſuſ- 


tains the whole, unites itſelf in a peculiar 
manner; or rather becomes itſelf, by a per- 
fect union, that Jzsus CHRIST, the ſon of 


Mary: which makes him to be God and 


man together; begotten in eternity, and be- 
gotten in time; ever living in the boſom of 
the Father, and dying upon the crofs for our 
ſaivation. 

Yet, wherever God is concerned, com- 
pariſons drawn from human things cannot 
but be imperfect. Our ſoul is not before our 
body; and ſomething is wanting to that, 
when ſeparated from this. The Word, per- 


fect in itſelf from eternity, unites itſelf to 


our nature, onely to honor it. That ſoul, 
who preſides over the body, and makes va- 
rious changes in it, ſuffers ſome from it in 
her turn. If the body moves at the com- 


mand, and according to the will of the ſoul, 


the ſoul is troubled, the ſoul is afflicted and 


agitated a thouſand ways, painful or plea- 
img, according to the diſpoſitions of the 


body; ſo that, as the ſoul exalts the * 
; | | cr 
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her by governing it, ſhe is alſo debaſed be- 
neath it by the things ſhe ſuffers from it. 
But, in JEsUs CHRIST, the Word preſides 
over all, the Word keeps all under its gui- 
dance. Thus man is exalted, and the Word 
is not debaſed by any ſituation : immovable 
and unalterable, it rules in all things, and 
in all piaces, that nature which is united to 
It. 

Hence it comes, that, in Jesvs CHRIST, 
man abſolutely ſubject to the inward direc- 
tion of the Word, which exalts him to itfelf, 
has none but divine thoughts, none but di- 
vine affections. All he thinks, all he wills, 
ail he ſays, all he conceals within, all he 
diſplays without, is animated by the Ward, 
guided by the Word, worthy of the Word, 
that is, worthy of reafon itſelf, of wiſdom 
itlelf, and of truth itſelf, Therefore all is 
light in CHRIST JEsUs: his conduct is a 
rule; his miracles are inſtructions; his 
words are ſpirit, and they are life. 

It is not given to all rightly to underſtand 
theſe ſublime truths, or perfectly to fee in 
themſelves that marvellous image ef divine 
things, which Auguſtine and the other fa- 
thers have believed ſo certain. The ſenſes 
have too much the aſcendant ; and our ima- 
gination, which will mingle in all our 
thoughts, dves not permit us always to dwell 
upon ſo pure a light. We do not know 
ourſelves; we are ignorant of, the riches we 
poſſeſs in our nature, and none but the fi- 
neſt eyes can perceive them. But the little 
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we do enter into this fecret, and do make 
ſhift to diſcern in ourſelves the image of the 
two myſteries, which are the foundation of 
our faith, is ſufficient to raiſe us above all 
earthly things, and to put us beyond the reach 
of mortality. 

"Therefore does JesUus CHRIST call us to 
an immortal glory, which is the fruit of the 
taith we have in the myſteries. 

That God-man, that incarnate truth and 


wiſdom, who makes us believe fo great things 


upon his ſole authority, promiſes us the clear 
and beatihc viſion of them in eternity, as the 
certain reward of our faith. 

In this way, is the miſſion of Jesvs 
CHRIST infinitely exalted above that of Mo- 
ies. 

Moſes was ſent to rouſe, by temporal re- 
wards, ſenſual and brutiſh men. As they 
were become all body and fleſh, it was ne- 
ceſſaty to lay hold of them, at firſt, by the 
tenſes 3 to inculcate by this means a knowlege 

f God, and an abhorrence of idolatry, to 
which mankind had ſo prodigious an incli- 


nation. 


Such was the miniſtry of Moſes: it was 
reſerved for JESUS CHRIST to inſpire man 
with higher notions, and to convince him, 
with the fulleſt evidence, of the dignity, im- 
mortality, and eternal felicity of his foul, 

During the times of ignorance, that is, 
during thetimes that preceded Jesus CHRIS, 
what the ſoul knew of her dignity and im- 
mortality, led her generally into error. The 
worſhip 
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worſhip of dead perſons was almoſt the whole 
ground of idolatry : almoſt all men ſacrifi- 
ced to the manes, that is, to the fouls of the 
dead. So ancient errors ſhow us indeed. how 
ancient was the belief of the ſoul's immortali- 
ty; and demonſtrate, that it is to be ranked 
among the firſt traditions of mankind. But 
man, who perverted every thing, had ſtrange- 
ly abuſed this, when it prompted him to ſa- 
crifice to the dead. Nay, ſome went fo far 
as to ſacrifice living men to them : they kil- 
led their ſlaves, and even their wives, in or- 
der to worſhip them in the other world. 
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This the Gauls practiſed with many other 6,11, 
nations; and the Indians, noted by pagan Gall, vi. 


authors among the firſt aſſerters of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, were allo the firſt that, 
under pretence of religion, introduced thoſe 
abominable murders upon earth. The ſame 
Indians killed themſelves, to haſten the hap- 
pineſs of the future life ; and that deplorable 
blindneſs continues amongſt thoſe people to 
this day: ſo dangerous is it to teach the 
truth in any other order, than that which God 
has choſen ; and to explain clearly to man, 
what he is, before he has known God per- 
fectly. | 
It was for want- of knowing God, that 
moſt of the philoſophers could not believe 
the ſoul immortal, without believing it a 
portion of the Deity, a deity itſelf, an eter- 
nal being, uncreated as well as incorrupti- 
ble, and having no more beginning than end. 
What ſhall I ſay of thoſe, who believed the 


tranimigration 
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tranſmigration of ſouls; who made them 
roam from heaven to earth, and from earth 
to heaven ; frem animals into men, and from 


men into animals; from happineſs to miſery, 


and from miſery to happinels; without ſuch 
revolutions having ever any fixed period, or 
certain order? How were the divine juſtice, 
providence, and goodneſs, darkened amid fo 
many errors! and how necetfary was it to 
know God, and the rules of his wiſdom, pre- 
vious to the knowlege of the foul, and her 
immortal nature! | 

For which reaſon the law of Moſes gave 
man but a firſt notion of the nature of the 
ſou), and of her fehcity. We have ſeen the 
foul in the beginning made by the power of 


| God, as well as the other creatures; but 


with this peculiar characteriſtic, tbat ſhe 
was made after his own image, and by the 
breath of his mouth; that ſo ſhe might un- 
derſtand of whom ſhe held her exiſtence, and 
might never think herſelf of the ſame nature 
with bodies, or formed by the concourſe of 
them.' But the conſequences of this doc- 
trine, and the wonders of the future ſtate 
were not then univerſally unfolded ; and it 
was in the day of the Meſſiah, that this great 
light was fully to appcar. | 

God had ſhed ſome ſparks of it in the an- 
cient {criptures. Solomon had faid, that, as 


Feel, zii. 7. the duft ſball return to the earth as it was, the 


 ftarit ſhall return to God, who gave it. The 


1 and prophets lived in this hope. 
aniel had foretold that a time ſhould come, 
When 
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when many of them that ſlept in the duſt Dan. xii. 2. 
of the earth ſhould awake, ſome to everlaſting 
fe, and ſame to ſhame and everlaſiing contempt. 
But at the ſame time, that theſe things are 
revealed to him, he is commanded to hut up 4. 
the words, and ſeal the book, even to the ap- 
pointed time of the end; in order to let us un- 
derſtand, that the full diſcovery of thoſe 
truths belonged to another ſeaſon, and to a- 
nother age. 

Although then the Jews had in their ſcrip- 
tures ſome promiſes of eternal happineſs ; 
and though, towards the times of the Meſ- 
ſiah, in which it was to be declared, they 
talked much more about it, as appears by the 
books of Wiſdom, and the Maccabees; this 
truth was ſo far from being a general tenet 
of the ancient pcople, that the Sadducees, 
who did not acknowlege it, were not onely 
admitted into the ſynagogue, but even pro- 
moted to the prieſthood. It is one of the 
characteriſties of the new people, to lay for 
the foundation of religion the belief of a fu- 
ture ſtate; and this was to be the fruit of the 
coming of the Meſſiah. 

Wherefore, not contented with telling us, 
that a life eternally happy was reſerved for 
the children of God, he has told us in what 
it conſiſts. And this is life eternal, to be with 
him where he is, in the glory of God the Father : 
life eternal is to behold the glory he hath in the bo- John wii. 
ſom of the Father from before the foundation of the 
world : life eternal is, that JE8Us CHRIST be 
in us, as in his members; and that the eternal 

love, 
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live, with which the Father louetb the Son, ex- 
tending itſelf towards us, may enrich us with 
the ſame gifts: life eternal, in a word, is 10 
know the onely true God, and IJESsus CHRISr, 
whom he hath ſent; but to know him after 
that manner, which is called the clear fight, 
1 Cor. xiii. he ſeeing face to face, and op+nly ; the She 
* which reforms and perfects in us the image 
of God, according to what St. John ſays, 
1 John iii. We ſball be like him : for we fhall ſee him as he is. 
12 That fight ſhall be attended with an im— 
x Pet. i, 8. menſe love, a joy unſpeakable, and full of glo- 
Rev. vii. 12. 1. An eternal Hallelujah, and an * 
"op + I men, With which the heavenly Jeruſalem re- 
x ſounds, ſpeak all ſorrows done away, and all 
deſires ſatisfied z nor does ought remain, but 

to om the divine goodneſs, 
Vith ſo new rewards, 1 CnrisT 
mult propoſe alſo new idea's of virtue; a 
practice more perfect, and more refined, 
The end of religion, the ſoul of all virtues, 
and the ſum of the law, is charity. But, 
until JEsus CHRIST, it may well be ſaid, 
that the perfection and effects of this virtue 
were not fully known, It is properly IESUs 
CHEIST, who teaches us. to place our de- 
light in God alone. In order to eſtabliſh the 
reign of charity, and to diſclofe all the du- 
ties of it, he propoſes to us the love of God, 
even to the hating of ourſelves, and comba- 
ting, without refpit, the principle of cor- 
Fuption, which dwells in all our hearts, He 
propoſes to us the love of our neighbor, ſo 
as to extend that beneficent inclination 1 
Wards 
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wards all men, not excepting our very per- 
ſecutors: he propoſes to us the mortification 
of ſenſual deſires, even to the cutting off of 
our own members, that is, whatever has got 
the ſtrongeſt and moft intimate hold of our 
heart: he propoſes to us ſubmiſſion to the 
will of God, fo as even to rejoice in the ſuf- 
ferings he ſends us: he propofes to us hu- 
mility, ſo as even to love reproach for the 
glory of God ; and to believe that no indig- 
nity can make us ſo vile in the fight of men, 
but that we are till viler in the fight of God 
through our fins. Upon this foundation of 
charity he perfeRs all eſtates of human life. 
By this is marriage reduced to its primitive 
form; conjugal love is no more divided; fo 
holy a ſociety knows now no end, but that 
of life; and children ſee no more their mo- 
ther put away for a ſtep-mother. Celibac 

is ſet forth as an imitation of the life of an- 
gels, ſolely intent on God, and the chaſte 
delights of his love. Superiors learn that 
they are the ſervants of others, and appointed 
for their good; inferiors acknowlege the or- 
dinance of God in lawful powers, even when 
they abuſe their authority : this thought ſof- 


tens the pains of ſubjection, and under the 


hardeſt maſters obedience is no longer a 
hardſhip to the Chriſtian. 

To theſe precepts he joins counſels of emi- 
nent perfection: to renounce all pleaſure ; 
to live in the body as out of the body; to 
forſake all ; to give all to the poor, in order 
to polleſs God onely ; to live upon little or 

| nothing, 
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nothing, and to look for that little from the 
divine providence. | 

But the law, moſt peculiar to the Goſpel, 
is that of bearing the croſs. The croſs is 
the true teſt of faith, the true foundation of 
hope, the perfection of charity, in a word, 
the road to heaven. JESUS CnRisT died 


upon the croſs ; he bore his croſs all his life. 


time; it is to the croſs he will have us to 
follow him, and ſets eternal life at that 
price. The firſt, to whom he particularly 
promiſes the reſt of the future ſtate, is a 
companion of his croſs: To day, ſays he, 


Halt thou be with me in paradiſe. So ſoon as 


he was on the croſs, the vail that covered 
the ſanctuary, was rent from top to bottom, 


and heaven was opened to the ſouls of ſaints, 


Upon coming from the croſs, and from the 
horrors of his paſſion, he appeared to his a- 
poſtles, all glorious, and conqueror of death; 
that they might underſtand it was by the 
croſs he was to enter into his glory, and that 
he ſhowed no other way to his children. 
Thus was given to the world, in the per- 
ſon of JESsus CHRIST, the image of an ac- 
compliſhed virtue, which has nothing, and 
expects nothing upon earth; which men re- 
ward onely by continual perſecutions; which 
ceaſes not to do them good; and on which 


its own good offices draw the laft infliction, 


Jesus CarisT dies, without finding either 
gratitude in thoſe he benefits, fidelity in his 
friends, or equity in his judges, His inno- 
cence, though acknowleged, does not fave 

hun ; 
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him ; his- Father himſelf, in whom atone he 
had placed his hope, withdraws every mark 


= of his protection: the juſt One is delivered 
p up to his enemies, and dies forſaken of God 
and man. 
h But it behooved to let the good man fee, 
: that, in the greateſt extremities, he has no 
: need either of human conſolation, or even of 
. any ſenſible mark of the divine aid : let him 
but love and truſt, aſſured that God is mind- 
4 ful of him, though he give him no token of 
it; and that for him 1s laid up an eternal 
br weight of glory. 
4 The wiſeſt of philoſophers, inveſtigating 8, 8g 
5 . „ ap11 
: the idea of virtue, found, that, as of all the plat. Dial, 
5 wicked, he would be the moſt wicked, who ii. de Rep. 
* could ſo well cloke his maliciouſneſs, as to 


paſs for a good man, and by that means en- 
joy all the credit, which virtue has power to 
beſtow; ſo the moſt virtuous mult unqueſ- 
At tionably be he, upon whom his virtue, by 
its perfection, draws the envy of all men, 
inſomuch that he have nothing on his fide 


on but his conſcience, and ſee himſelf expoſed 
d to all manner of indignities, even to be nailed 
5 to the croſs, without his virtues being a- 
4 ble to afford him the poor aid of exempt- 
h ing him from ſuch an infliction. Should 
* not one think that God had put this won» 


derful idea of virtue» into the mind of 2 
philoſopher, to exemplify it in the perſon 
of his Son; and to evince that the righteous 
has another glory, another reſt, in ſhort, 

Vor. II. bes another 
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another happineſs, than can be attained on 
carth ? 


To eſtabliſh this truth, ard ſhow it ſo vi- 
ſibly accompliſhed in himſelf, at the expence 
of his own life, was the greateſt work that 


a man could perform; and ſo great did God 


hold it, that he reſerved it for the fo long 
promiſed Meſſiab, for that man, whom he 
made the ſame perſon with his onely Son. 
Indeed, what greater could be reſerved for 
a God coming upon earth? and what could 
he there perform more worthy of him, than 
to ſet forth virtue in all her purity, and that 
eternal weal, whither extreme woe conducts 
her? | 
But, if we come to conſider what is higher 
and more deep in the myſtery of the croſs, 
what human wit ſhall be able to fathom it? 
There are ſhown us virtues, which the Man- 
God alone could practiſe, Who elſe could, 
like him, put himſelf in the ſtead of all the 
ancient ſacrifices, aboliſh them by ſubſtitu- 
ting a victim of infinite dignity and merit, 
and effect that henceforth ſhould be none, 
but himſelf, to offer unto God? Such 
1> the act of religion, which Jesvs CHRIST 
performs on the croſs, Could the eternal 
Father have found, among angels or men, 
an obedience equal to that which his well- 
beloved Son renders him, when, nought 
being able to take away his life, he lays it 
down voluntarily to pleaſe him? What 
mall | fay of the perfect union of all his de- 
es With the divine will, and of the love by 
which 
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which he keeps himſelf united te God, who ro 
in him, reconciling the world unte hinjelf f In.” SO 
this incomprehenſible union he compriſes all 
mankind ; be pacifics heaven and earth; he 
plunges ayith an immenſe ardor into that o- 
ccan of blood, in which he was ts be b«{tijed, 
with all his followers; and ifjues from his 
wounds the fire of divine love, which was ts Lute xi, 
hindls tha whale earth, But behold what pal- 49 59+ 
ſes all underſtanding! the righteouſnels ful 
filed by this God-man, who ſulters himſeif 
to be condemned by the world, that ſo the 
world may ſtand eternally condemned by the 
enormous iniquity of that judgement, Noro 
is the jrengement of this world : now Hall the 
prince of this world be caſt out, as JESUS 
CHRIsT himſelf pronounces, IIell, who 
has ſubdued the world, is about to deltroy 
him: by attacking the innocent, ſhe ſhall be 
obliged to releaſe the guilty, whom ſhe held 
captive: the woful hand-writing, by which 
we were delivered over to rebcl-angels, is ta- 
ken out of the way : JESUS CHRIST hath nailed Col. ii. 13, 
it to his croſs, to be there blotted out by his 34» 25: 
blood: hell, ſpoiled, groaneth : the croſs is a 
place of triumph to our Savior, and the hoſ- 
tile powers trembling attend the victor's car. 

But a greater triumph preſents itſelf to our 
eyes: divine juſtice is itſeit overcome; the 
ſinner, its due victim, is reſcued from its 
hands. He has found a ſurety able to pay an 
infinite price for him. JESUS CHRIST unitcs 
eternally to himſelf the elect, for whom he 
gives himſelf: they are his members, and 
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his body: the eternal Father can no more 
look upon them but in their head: and thus 
he extends towards them the infinite love, 
with which he loves his Son. It is his Son 
hiinſeclf, who requeſts it of him: he cannot 
be ſeparated from the ſouls he has redeemed : 
Father, ſays he, I wiil that they alſs be with 


24, 25.26. me; they ſhall be filled with my ſpirit z they 
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ſhall enjoy my glory; they ſhall be parta- 
kers with me of my very throne. 

For ſuch ineſtimable lo.e, nothing but 
ſhouts of joy can expreſs our gratitude, © © 
% miracle!“ cries a great philoſopher and 
martyr, ** O incomprehenſible exchange ! ard 
% amazing depth of divine wiſdom !”? one 
is ſmitten, and all are delivered. God fmites 
his innocent Son for the ſake of guilty men, 
and pardons guilty men for his innocent Son's 
ſake. ** The Fuſt payeth that he dath net ou, 
and acquitteth finners of that they do cv ; for 
* what could better cover our fins than his 
& righrteeuſreſs ® How could the rebellion of 
* ſervants be better expiated, than by the obedi- 
« ence of the Son? The iniquity of many is 
„ done away in one rightecus, and the righte- 


« ouſneſs of one cauſeth many to be juſtified.” 


Rem. ». 6, To What then may we not pretend? He 
7, &, c, 10. to h loved us, while we were yet ſinners, ſo as 


even to lay doton his life for us, what will he nit 


give us, now that he hath reconciled and juſtifed 


s by his blood Every thing is ours through 

Jesus CHRIST; grace, holineſs, life, glory, 

Mcifhng : the kingdom of the Son of Cod 5 
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our inheritance : nothing is above our reach, 
provided onely we do not debaſe ourſelves, 
While JesUs CHRIsT crowns our deſires, 
and exceeds our hopes, he finiſhes the work 
of God begun under the patriarchs, and in 
the law of Moſes. » 
Then God was pleaſed to make himſelf 
known by ſenſible experiences : he ſhowed 
himſelf glorious in temporal promiſes; gra- 
cious, in loading his children with ſucn 
good things as are pleaſing to the fenics ; 
powerful, in delivering them from the hands 


of their enemies; faithful, in bringing them 


into the land promiſed to their fathers; juſt, 
by the rewards and puniſhments, Which he 


ſent them manifeſtly according to their 


works, 
All theſe wonders prepared the way fo 
the truths, which JssUs CHRIST wes coming 
to teach. If God is ſo gracious, as even to 
give us what our ſenſes require, how much 
more ſhall] he give us what is requiſite for 
our mind made after his own image? If he 
is ſo tender and bountiful towards his chil- 
dren, ſhall he confine his love and bounty 
to the few years that conſtitute our lite ? 
Shall he give, to thote he loves, onely a fha- 
dow of felicity; onely a land fruitful in corn 
and in oil? Shall there not be a country, 
where he will abundant]y diſpenſe true joys ! 


There ſhall doutleſs; and JESUS CHRIST 


comes to ſhow it us. For indeed, the Als 
mighty would have wrought things but little 
worthy of him, did all his magniticence ter- 
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minate in the grandeur expoſed to our weak 
ſenſes. Whatever is not eternal, correſponds 
neither with the majeſty of an eternal God, 
nor with the hopes of man, to whom he has 
made known his eternity; and that un- 
changeable faithfulneſs, which he keeps to 
his ſervants, never fhall have an adequate ob- 
Ject, until it be extended to ſomething 
immortal and permanent. It behooved 
therefore that at laſt Jesvs CHRIST ſhould 
open to us the heayens, in order to diſcover, 
to the eyes of our faith, that continuing cit), 
where we are, after this life, to be gathered. 
He ſhows us, that if God takes, for his eter- 


nal title, the name of the God of Abraham, 


Natth, Xxii. 
32 
I. ke xx. 


2 
38. 


of Iſaac, and of Jacob, it is becauſe thoſe 
holy men are ever living before him. Gd rs 
net the God of the grad: it is not worthy of 
him to act as men do, merely to accompany 
tis friends to the grave, without Jeaving 
them any hope beyond it; and it were a re— 
proach upon him to call himfelf, with fo 


much energy, the God of Abraham, had he 


not founded in heaven an eternal city, where 
Abraham and his children might live hap- 
PY- 
Thus it ie, that the truths of the future 
life ate unfolded by Jesuvs CHRIST. He 
hows them us even in the law. The true 
promited land is the heavenly kingdom. It 
was after that bleſſed country that Abrahzm, 
ltauc, and Jacob, panted : Paleſtine deſei— 
ved nod to beund their wiſhes, or to be the 
3 | 10 
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ſole object of the ſo long expectation of our 


fathers. 


The Egypt whenee we muſt come out, the 
wilderneſs through which we mult paſs, the 
Babylon whoſe priſons we muſt break, to 
enter, or return to, our native country, is 
the world, with its pleaſures and vanities 
it is there we are truly captives and wande- 
rers, ſeduced by fin and its luſts: we muſt 
ſhake off this yoke to find in Jeruſalem, and 
in the city of our „true liberty, and a 
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ſanctuary not made with hands, where the glory 2 Cr, v. 2, 


of the God of Iſrael may to us appear. 

By this doctrine of Jesus CHRIST, the fe- 
cret of God is diſcovered to us: the law is 
all ſpiritual, its promiſes introduce us to 
thoſe of the goſpe], and ſerve as a foundation 
to them. One and the fame light ſhines 
through the whole: it ariſes under the pa- 
triarchs; under Moles and the prophets it 
increaſes; JEsUs CHRIST, greater than the 
patriarchs, of more authority than Moſes, 
more enlightened than all the prophets, diſ- 
p'aysitto us in its fulneſs. 

For that Chriſt, for that Man-God, for 
that man, who holds upon. earth, as Au- 
guſtine ſpeaks, the place of truth, and ex- 
hibits her perſonally dwelling among us; for 
him was reſerved to ſhow us all truth, that 
is, the truth of the myſteries, of the virtues, 
and of the rewards, which God has prepared. 
tor thoſe that Jove him. 

Such was the greatneſs the Jews were to. 
look for in their Meſſiah. There is nothing 
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fo great, as to bear in one's ſelf, and to diſ- 
cover to men that whole truth, which nou- 
riſhes them, direQs them, and purifies their 
2 even to render them capable of ſeing 

0 

At the juncture the truth was to be ſhown to 
men, in ſuch fulneſs, it was alſo appointed to 
be proclaimed throughout the earth, and to 
the end of time, God gave Moles but one 
people and period; all ages, and all nations 
are given to Jesus CHñAISTH: he has his elect 
over all, and his church, extended as the uni- 
verſe, ſhall never ceaſe to bring them forth, 


1 Go * therefore, ſays he, and teach all nations, 

_ baptiſing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghift; teaching them 
to obſerve all things, whatſoever I have com- 
mandid vo: and lo, I am with you alway, cven 
unto the end of the world. 

n. To diffuſe, in all places and ages, lo ex- 

The ceſcent alted truths; and to enforce, in the midſt of 


cf the Holy 
Chon. , Corruption, ſo refined a practice; a more than 


eFablih- human virtue was requiſite, For which rea- 
ment of the ſon JESUS CHRIST promiſes to ſend the Holy 
— 3 Spirit to ſtrengthen his apoſtles, and eternal- 
2 Got upon ly to animate the body of the church. 
the J-wsand 'T hat power of the Holy Spirit, to declare 
Gentiles. itſelf the more, was to appear in weaknels. 
Luke xxiv. And behold, I ſend, ſays JESUS CHRIST to his 
49* apoſtles, the promiſe of my Father, that is, the 
Holy Gholt, apo you: in the mean time 
tarry ye in the city of Feruſalem ; ; undertake 


nothing, unti! ye be endued with power from en 


. 


In 
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In conformity to this order, they remain 
Mut up forty days: the Holy Ghoſt deſcends 
at the time appointed; firy tongues lighting 
upon CHRIST's diſciples ſpeak the efficacy of 
their word; preaching begins; the apoſtles 


bear witneſs to Jesus CHriIsT; they are 


ready to ſuffer any thing for the teſtimo- 
ny, that they have ſeen him riſen, Miracles 
attend their words: at two ſermons of Peter, 
eight thouſand Jews are converted ; and, be- 
wailing their error, are waſhed in the blood 


ay have ſhed. 


hus the church is founded in Jeruſalem, 


and among the Jews, notwithſtanding the 


inctedulity of the bulk of the nation. The 
diſciples of JIEsus CHRIST exhibit to the 
world a Charity, a power, and a meekneſs, 
with which no ſociety was ever bleſſed be- 
fore: perſecution ariſes; faith increaſes; the 
children of God learn more and more to de- 
fire nothing but heaven; the Jews, by their 
obſtinate wickedneſs, draw the vengeance of 
God, and haſten the woes that threaten 
them : their ſtate and affairs decline. While 
God continues to ſet apart a great number of 
them, whom he ranks among his eleQ, 
Peter is ſent to baptiſe Cornelius the Ro- 
man centurion, He learns firſt by a hea» 
venly viſion, and afterwards by experience, 
that the Gentiles are called to the knowlege 
of God. JESUS CHRIST, who reſolved their 
converſion, ſpeaks from on high to Saul, 


who was to be their teacher; and, by a mi- 
Tacle till then unheard-of, from a perſecutur 


ho 
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he makes him not cnely a defender, but a 
zealous preacher of the faith : he diſcovers 
to him the profound ſecret of the calling of 
the Gentiles, through the reprobation of the 
ungrateful Jews, who render themſ-]ves more 
and more unworthy of the goſpel. Paul 
ſtretches forth his hands to the Gentiles ; be 
treats with a wonderful power theſe impor- 
tant points: That Chri/t ſhould ſuffer, aud that 
he ſhould be the firfl who ſhould riſe from the 
dead, and ſbould fbow light unte the people, and 
to the Gentiles: he proves the affirmative by 
Moſes and the prophets, and calls idolaters 
to the knowlege of God, in the name of In- 
sus Car1sT riſen, They are converted in 
multitudes. The apoſtle evinces their call an 
effect of grace, which no longer reſpects Jew 
or Gentile, Fury and jealouſy tranſport the 
Jews : againſt Paul they form tercible com- 
binations, enraged chiefly at his preach- 
ing to the Gentiles, and bringing them to 
the true God: they deliver him over at laſt 
to the Romans, as they had done Jesvus 
CarisT. The whole empire is moved 2- 


gainſt the infant church; and Nero, the p2r- 


ſecutor of al} mankind, proves the firſt per- 
ſecutor of the faithſul. That tyrant cauſes 
Peter and Paul to be put to death. Rome 
is conſecrated by their blood; and the 
martyrdom of Peter, chief of the apoſtles, 
eſtabliſhes, in the capital of the empire, the 
principal feat of religion. Mean-while the 
time approached, when the divine vengeance 
was to break forth upon the impenitent Jews: 

dtiſorder 
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diſorder taxes place among them; a falſe 
zeal blinds them, and renders them odious 
to all men; their falſe prophets bewitch 
them with promiles of an imaginary king- 
dom: ſeduced by their impoſtures, they can no 
longer bear any lawful empire, and ſet no 
bounds to their attempts. God gives them 
up to a reprobate ienſe. They revolt againſt 
the Romans, and are overthrown by them : 
Titus himſelf, who deſtroys them, is ſenſi- 


" ble that he does but lend his hand © to God 
* provoked againſt them.“ Adrian completes Phil g. vit. 
their extii pation. They periſh with all the Apol. Tyan. 


marks of divine vengeance : driven out of 


fice, or country; neither is any form of peo- 
ple to be ſeen in Judah. 

God however had provided for the perpe- 
tuity of his worſhip : the Gentiles open their 
eyes, and unite in ſpirit with the converted 
Jews. They enter by this means into the 
ſtock of Abraham; and, become his chil- 
dren by faith, they inherit of the promiſes 
made him. A new people is formed ; and 
the new ſacrifice, ſo celebrated by the pro- 
phets, begins to be offered over the earth, 

Thus was punQually fulfilled the ancient 
oracle of Jacob: Judah is multiplied from 
the beginning beyond all his brethren; and, 
having ever preſerved a certain preeminence, 
receives at laſt the kingdom hereditary. In 
proceſs of time, the people of God is redu- 
ced to his ſingle family; and, contined to 

his 


ſeph. de bell. 
their land, and ſlaves all over the world, they jus. lib. vii, 


have no longer either temple, altar, ſacri- 16. 
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his tribe, takes his name. In Judah is cr. 
tinued that great nation promiſed to Abr... 
ham, to Iſaac, and to Jacob; in him ate 
perpetuated the other promiſes, the worſhip 


of God, the temple, the ſacrifices, the pol- 


ſeſhon of the promiſed land, no longer cal- 
led any thing but ſudea. Notwithſtanding 
their different ſtates, the Jews remain a re- 
gular people and kingdom, ſubject to their 
own Jaws. We ſee ſtil] raiſed up among 
them, either kings, or magiſtrates and judges, 
until the Meſſiah come. He comes, and the 
kingdom of Judah falls gradually into ruin, 
It is utterly deſtroyed, and the Jewiſh people 


is driven without hope from the land of their 


fathers, The Meſſiah proves the expected 
of nations, and reigns over a new people. 
But, to preſerve the ſucceſſion and perpe- 


tuity, this new people mult be grafted, ſo to 


Rom. xi.17. 


ſpeak, upon the former; and, as Paul ſays, 
the wild live-tree into the true, in order 10 
rtake of its root and fatneſs. So it hap- 
Qs > 4s the — — firſt 5 
mong the Jews, received at length the Gen- 
tiles, in order to make with them one trec, 
one body, one people, and to render them 
partakers of her grace and promiſes. 

W hat afterwards befals the unbelieving 
Jews under Veſpaſian and Titus, no longer 
reſpects the progreſſion of the people of God, 
It is onely a chaſtiſing of rebels, who, by 
their infidelity towards the Seed promiſed to 
Abraham and David, are no longer Jews, 
nor ſons of Abraham, but after the _ 

an 
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and renounce the promiſe, by which all na- 
tions were to be bleſſed. 

Thus that laſt and dreadful defolation of 
the Jews is no more a trantportation like 
that of Babylon; it is not a ſuſpenſioa of the 
government and ſtate of God's people, or of 
the ſolemn ſervice of religion. The new 
people, already formed and continued with 
the old in Chriſt Jeſus, is not carried away; 
it extends and ſpreds, without interruption, 
from Jeruſalem, where it was to have its riſe, 
to the uttermoſt parts of the earth. The 
Gentiles, incorporated with the Jews, be- 


come henceforth the true Jews; and the true 


kingdom of Judah, as oppoſed to that ſchiſ- 
matic Iſrac] cut off from the people of God, 
the true kingdom of David, by the obedi- 


ence they pay to the Jaws and goſpel of Ix- 


sus CHRIST the Son of David. 

After the eſtabliſhment of this new king- 
dom, no wonder if every thing goes to wreck 
in Judea. The ſecond temple was of no 
farther uſe, after the Meſſiah ha] accompliſhed 
in it what waz marked ou: by the prophecies. 
That temple bad had its promiſed glory, 
when the deſire of nations was come into it, 
The viſible Jeruſalem had done what re- 
mained for her to do, fince the chuich had 
there taken her rite, and thence was daily 
extending her branches over the carth, Ju- 
dea is now nothing to God or to religion, 
any more than the , Ai z and it is but juſt 
that, in puniſhment of their hardneſs of 
heart, their ruins be diſperſed over the Whole 
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world. This was to be their fate at the time 
Hoſea iii. of the Meſſiah, according to Jacob, Daniel, 
7:5 ,. Zechariah, and all their prophets: but, as 
21, they are one day to return to that Meſſiah, 
Rom. xi, whom they have diſowned, and as the God 
fel. of Abraham has not yet exhauſted his mer- 
cies towards the race, though faithleſs, of 
that patriarch, he has found means, of which 
another inſtance is not in the world, to pre- 
ſerve the Jews out of their country ; and, in 
their deſolation, even longer than the na- 
tions that have conquered them. Of the an- 
cient Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians, Greeks, 
or even Romans, not a remnant is to be 
ſeen, Every trace of them is loſt, and they 
are blended in the maſs of mankind. The 
Jews, who have been the prey of thoſe an- 
cient nations, ſo celebrated in ſtory, have 
ſurvived them all ; and God, by preſerving 
them, keeps us in expectation of what he 
will yet do for the wretched remains of a 
people once ſo highly favored, Meantime, 
their obſtinacy conduces to the ſalvation of 
the Gentiles; and affords them the advan- 
tage of finding, in unſuſpected hands, the 
ſcriptures, which have foretold JEsUs CHRIST 
1. ili. 2, 3. and his myſteries. We ſee, among other 
ban. xi. 25. things in thoſe ſcriptures, both the blindneſs 


Matt, xxii. 
* . and misfortunes of the Jews, who fo care- 


Acts xxviii, fully preſerve them. Thus are we gainers 
Rum. zi. by their overthrow : their infidelity proves 
one of the foundations of our faith ; they 
teach us to fear God, and are an everlaſting 


monument of the judgements he executes 
upon 
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upon his ungrateful children, that we may 


learn. not to glory in the graces vouchſafed 
our fathers. 

A myſtery ſo wonderful, and fo inſtructive 
to mankind, deſerves to be well conſidered. 


But we have no need of human diſcourſes, in 


order to underſtand it: the Holy Ghoſt has 
taken Care to explain it to us by the mouth 


of Paul; and I beſeech you to attend to what 
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that apoſtle has written to the Romans upon Rom. x; x, 


it, 


After ſpeaking of the ſmall number of 


2, & tell. 


Jews, who had received the Goſpel, and of 


the blindneſs of the reſt, he goes into a deep 


conſideration of what was to become of a peo- 
ple ſa highly honored, diſcovering to us at 


once the benefit we reap from their fall, 


and the fruits which their converſion ſhall one 


day produce. Have the Jews . 
he, that they ſhruld fall? God forbid : but ra- 


ther, through their fall, ſalvation is come to the 


Gertiles ; in order to provete them to an emula= 
tion, that ſhould make them return to them- 
ſelves. New, if the fall cf them be the riches 
of the wortd, and the diminiſhing of them the 
rches of the Gentiles, who have been conver- 
ted in ſo great numbers, how much more their 
fulneſs ? Yet, if the caſting away of them be the 
reconciling of the world, what jhall the recerving 
of them be, but life from the dead? For, if the 


fir/t*fruit be holy, the Iump is alſo holy : and if 
But, if 
ſome of the branches be broken off, and thou, a 
Gentile, being a wild olive-tree, wert grafted. 


LF A 1. 


the root be Holy, ſo are the branches. 


} 
umbied, ſays Rom yi.:t, 
& iv 1. 
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in among them, and with them partake/l of the 
root and  ſatneſs of the olive - tree boaſt net acain/! 
the branches : for, if thou beaſt, hel, bearejt not 
the roct, but the reot thee. Thou wilt ſay then, 
the branches were broken off, that I might 
be grafted in. Nell; becauſe of unbelief they 
were broken off, and thou Ranaeft by faith. Be 
nit high minded, but fear. For, if Gd ſpared 
net the natural branches, take heed l:ft he di- 
ſpare not thee. 

Who woulJ not tremble at theſe words of 
the apoſtic? Can we be unalarmed at the 
Vengeance, which has fallen ſo many ages 
fo terrib! ty upon the Jews, ſince St. Paul warns 
us from God, that dur inzratitude may draw 
like julgement on us? But let us hear tha 
ſequel of this grcat myſtery. The apoſtle 
continues to ſocak to the converted Gentiles. 
Behcld, therefor e, ſays he, the goodneſs and ſe- 

Verity of Cd: on tien who feil, ſeverity ; but 
totuards thee, eco, if thou continue in his 
geruneys © other<wije eie 44% ſhait be cut . 
They alſo, if they abide not Sell in unbelef, ſhall 
be grafted in: for God. who cut them off, is 
able to graft them in again. If thou wert cut 
evt of the olive tree, which is wild by nature. and 
wer t grafted contrary to nature into a good live- 
tre; V much mare ſhall theſe, w hich are the 
nat al branches, be graftcd ints their own oltve- 
trees Here the 2poltle riſes above all he has 
been ſaying, and entcring the depths of the 
counſels of God, he thus purſucs his dif- 
cou:ſc, I would nit, brethren, that ye ſhould 
be ignerant of this nyſtery, (loft ye fhould be wije 


il 
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in your own conceit) that blindneſs. in part hath 


happened to Iſrael, until the fulneſs of the Gentiles 


be come in. And ſo all Iſrael ſball be ſaved: 


as it is written, 7 here ſhall. came out of Sion the Il. lix, 20. 


deliverer, and. ſball turn away ungodlineſs from 
Jacob. For this is my covenant untg them, when: 


, all take away their ſins. 


This paſſage of [ſatah, which St. Pau' cites 
according to the Septuagint, as was his cut- 
tom, that verſion being then known over all 
the earth, is yet ſtronger in the original, and 
taken in its full extent. For the prophet. 
there foretels, firſt of all, the converſion of 


the Gentiles, by theſe words: They fhall fear If, lis. 29, 


the name of the Lord from the weſt, and his glory 
from the riſing of the ſun. Then, under the 
figure of a flood, Iſaiah ſees afar the perſecu- 
tions that ſhall promote the growth of the 
church. Laſtly, the Holy Spirit informs 
him what ſhall become of the Jews, and de- 


clares to him, that e Redecme: ſhall come out 11. lx. 20; 


of Lian, and unto them that turn from tranſgreſ- 21, 


frm in Jacob. As for me, this is my covenant 


with them, ſaith the Lord my Spirit that is up- 
on thee, O prophet, and my werds which T have 
put in thy mouth, ſhall nat depart out of thy 
month, nor out of the mouth of thy ſeed, nor cut 
of the mouth of thy ſeed's ſeed, ſaith the Lord, 
bencefarth, and for ever. 

He ſhows us therefore clearly, that, after. 
the converſion of the Gentiles, the Redeemer, 
whom Zion refuſed to know, and whom the 
children of Jacob rejected, ſhall turn towards 
them, ſhall blot out their tranſgreſſions, and 

D 3 reſtore 
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reſtore to them the Jong loſt underſtanding 
of the prophecies, that it may be banded 
down ſuccelhvely to all after-generations, 


and be forgot no more. 


Nom. xi.28. 


Thus the Jews ſhall return one day; and 
they ſhal! return, never more to go aſtray : 
but they ſhall not return till both the eaf? and 
the e, that is, the whole world, ſhall have 
been filled with the fear and knowlege of 
God, 

The Holy Spirit diſcovers to Paul, that 
that happy return of the Jews ſhall be the et— 
fect of the love which God bore to their fa- 
thers, Wherefore he finiſhes thus his rea- 
ſoning: As concerning the goſpel, ſays he, 
which we now preach unto you, the Fews ars 
enemies for your jake : if God hath caſt them 
our, it was, O Gentiles, in order to call 
you : but, as teuching the election, by which 
tney were Cholen trom the time of the cove- 
nant ſworn to Abraham, they are beloved for 
the fathers fake, For the gifts and calling cf 
God are without repentance. And, as ye m 
times paſt have not veiteved God, yet have cbtained 
rrercy through their uibelief, God having been 

leaſed to chooſe you in their ſtead ; even /o 
have the Fetus alſo new net believed, that trough 
ven, mercy they alſo may obtain mercy. For God 
hath concluded them all in unbeuef,, that he might 
have mercy upon ail, and that all might kuow 
the necd they have of his grace. O the depth 
sf the riches bath of the wijd;m and knowlege of 
Gd! ! haw unſearchable are his judgements, and 
Li; wways paſt ſinding out ! For who hath One 
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the mind of the Lord, or who hath been his caun- 
ſeller ? Or who hath given to kim, and it ſhall 


be recom:penſed unto im? Fer, of him, and 
through him, and to him, are all things : to whom 
be glory for ever. Amen. 

This is what St. Paul fays concerning the e- 
lection of the Jews, their fall, their return, 
and the at length converſion of the Gentiles ; 
who are Called to fill their place, and to 
bring them back, at the end of time, to the 
bleſſing promiſed to their fathers, that is, to 
the CHRIST. whom they have denied. That 
great apoſtle ſhows us grace paſſing from one 
people to another, to keep all nations in fear 
of loling i it; and manifeſts to us its Invincible 
power, in that, after converting the idola- 
ters, it reſerves, as its laſt work, the con- 
viction of the, Jewiſh hardneſs of heart and 
perfidy. 

By this profound counſel of God the Jews 
ſill ſubſiſt amid the nations, where they are 
di perſed and captive: but they ſubſiſt with 
the badge of their reprobation ; fallen viſibly, 
through their infidelity, from the promiſes 
made to their fathers; baniſhed the promited 
land, not even having any land to cultivate ; 
ſlaves wherever they are; without honor, 
withcut liberty, without the leaſt form of a 
people. 

Into this ſtate. they fell, eight and thirty 
years after they had crucified JESUS CHRIST, 
and after ſpending, in the periecution of his 
diſciples, the time that had been allowed them 
to repent, But, while the ancicnt people 

are 
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are caſt out for their unbelief, the new people 
are daily increaling among the Gentiles; the 
covenant formerly made with Abraham, ex- 
tends, according to the promiſe, to all the na- 
tions of the world, who have forgotten God : 
the Chriſtian church: calls all men to her, 
and, tranquil during many ages, amidſt un- 
heard-of perſecutions, ſhe ſhows them, that 
they are by no means to expect their felic ty 
upon earth, 

This, SIR, was the worthieſt fruit of the 
knowlege of God; and the effect of that great 
bleſſing, which the world was to expect i in 
JEsus CHRIST. It went on ſpredding daily 
from family to family, and from people to 
people: men opened their eyes more and 
more to a ſight of the blindneſs, into which i- 
dolatry had plunged them; and, in ſpite of ail 
the Roman power, the Chriſtians, without 
attempting revolt, or raiſing diſturbance, 
and onely by ſuffering all manner of inhu- 
manities, were ſeen to change the face of the 
world, and extend themielves over the globe. 

The ſuddennets, with which this great 
change was brought about, is a viſible mira- 
cle, Jesus CHRISTH had foretold, that his 
Goſpelſhould ſoon be preached throughout the 

earth: that wonder was to happen immediately 

_ vil. after his death; and he ſaid, that, when he ſhould 
825 be lifted up from the earth, that is, when he 
xii, 32. ſhould be nailed to the crols, he world dratu 
all men unto him. His apoſtles had not fi— 

niſhed their courſe, when St. Paul told the 

Rem, i, 8, Romans, That their fatth was proclaimed throur! 
100 
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the whole world. He ſaid to the Coloſſians, that 
the Goſpel was heard by every creature un- Col. i, 5, 6. 
der heaven; that it was preached, that it brought 23. 
forth fruit, that it was propagating in all the 
world, An allowed tradition informs us, 
that Thomas carried it to the Indies, and Greg. Naz, 
the reſt into other diſtant countries. But we W.. 25+ 
| haie no need of hiſtory to confirm this truth: 
the effect itſelf ſpeaks, and we ſufficiently 
ſee, with how great reaſon St. Paul applies to 
the apoſtles, that paſfage of the pſalmiſt, 
Their ſound is gone owt into all lands, and their 
words unto the ends of the world, Under their 
| diſciples, ſcarce was any country fo remote, 
or ſo unknown, whither the goſpel had not 
| penetrated. A hundred years after JEsus 
CaRIsT, Juſtin r:ckoned alr:ady among the Juq, Ap. 2. 
8 faithful many ſavage nations, and even thoſe & adv. 


Pſ. xix. 4. 


vagabond people that roamed about in wag— Tryph, 
gons, without having any fixed abode, It 

- was by no means a vain exaggeration ; but 

e a certain and notorious fact, which he ad- 


vanced in preſcnce of the emperors, and in 


t the face of the world. TIreneus comes a lit- AO IS 
. tle after, and then we ſee the number of . 
5 churches increaſe. Their unity was admi— 

2 rable: what was believed in the Gauls, in 

/ the Spains, in Germany, was believed in 

d Eeyp', and in the Eaſt; and, ** as but 

e * one {un enlightened the world, the ſame 

U light of truth ſhone in the church from one 

- end of the earth to the other.“ 

2 If we advan-e but a liitle, we ſhall be aſ- 

þ toniſhed at the progreſs we ſee. In the m | 

"6 e 


adv. Jud. 
Apolog. 37. 
Orig. T. 28. 
in Mat. 
Hom, 4. 

in Ezech. 
Ain. lib. ii. 


Aug. xxi, 
de Civ, 7. 
xxii. 5. 
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dle of the third century, Tertullian and O- 
rigen ſhow, in the church, whole nations, 
who, alittle before, were not admitted within 
her pale. Thoſe whom Origen excepted, 
the moſt remote of the known world, are ad- 
mitted a little after by Arnobius. What 
could the world have ſeen, that ſhe ſhould 
ſurrender fo readily to IESus CHRIST? If 
ſhe ſaw miracles, God had a viſible hand in 
the work; and if it could be that ſhe had teen 
none, “„ would it not be a new miracle,” 
greater and more incredible than thoſe which 
men will net believe, ©* to have converted 
«© the world without a miracle,“ to have 
made fo many of the ignorant enter ſo high 
myſteries, to have inſpired: ſa many of the 
learned with an humble ſubmiſſion, ** and 
«© to have perſwaded unbelievers. of ſo many 
« incredible things?“ 

But the miracle of miracles, if I may fo 
fpeak, is, that, with faith in the myſteries, 
the moſt eminent virtues, and moſt painful 
practices, ſpred themſelves over the earth. 
The diſciples of IJEsus followed him in the 
moſt difficult paths. To endure all things 
for the truth was. a uſual exerciſe among his 


children; and, in order to imitate their Sa— 


vior, they embraced pains with greater ar- 
dor than others did pleaſures. It is impol- 
ſible to enumerate the rich, that became poor 
to.relieve the poor; the poor that preferred 
poverty to riches; the virgins, that imita- 
ted on earth the life of angels; or the chari- 


table paſtors, who made themſelves all things 
to 
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to all men, ever ready to beſtow upon their 
flocks not onely their watchings and labors, 
but their very lives. What ſhall I fay of the 
penitence and mortification? Judges do not 
exerciſe juſtic2 more ſeverely on a criminal, 
than did penitent ſinners on themſelves, 
Nay more, the innocent puniſhed in them- 
ſelves, with an incredible rigor, that prodi- 
gious propenſity we have to fin. The life of 
John Baptiſt, ſo ſurpriſing to the Jews, be- 
came common among the faithful; the de- 
farts were peopled with his imitators, and fo 
many proved the anchorets, that the more 
perfect of them were obliged to ſeek more 
profound ſolitudes : ſo much did men fly the 
world, and fo great grew tne reliſh for the 
contemplative life. 

Such were the precious fruits, which the 
goſpel was to bring forth. The church is 
no leſs rich in examples, than in precents 
and the holineſs of her doctrine appeared in 
its producing an infinite number of ſaints. 
God, knowing that the ftrongeſt virtues 
ſpring amid ſufferings, founded her by mar- 
tyrdom, and kept her three hundred years in 
that ſtate, without allowing her a moment's 
reſpit. After he had given ſo long experi- 
ence that he ſtood in no need of human 
help, or of earthly powers, to eſtabliſh his 
church, he called at length the emperors into 
her, and made the great Conſtantine a de- 


clared protector of Chriſtianity, From that 


time kings came into the church from every 
quarter; and all that was written in the pro- 
phecies, 
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phecies, concerning her future glory, has 
been accompliſhed before the eyes of the 
whole earth. 

But, if ſhe has been invincible againſt all 
efforts from without, ſhe is no leſs ſo againſt 
inteſtine diviſions. Thoſe hereſies, ſo much 
foretold by CHRIST and his apoſtles, came 
accordingly to paſs; and the faith, perſecu— 
ted by tne emperors, ſuffered at the ſame 
time, from the heretics, a more dangerous 
perſecution. But the latter was never more 
violent, than when that of the heathens was 
obſerved to ceaſe, Hell exerted then its ut- 


molt efforts to deſtroy that church, by her 


own hand, whom the attacks of her declared 
enemies had ſerved but to confirm. Scarce 
has ſhe begun to breath a little, through the 
peace which Conſtantine afforded her, when 
Arius, that unhappy prieſt, ſtirs her up 
greater troubles than ſhe has yet undergone. 
Conltantius, the ſon of Conſtantine, ſedu— 
ced by the Arians, whoſe tenets he eſpouſes, 
harraſſes the catholics through the whole 
earth; a new perſecutor of Chriſtianity, ſo 
much the more formidable, that, under the 
name of JEsus CHRIST, he makes war upon 
JEsus ChRIST himſelf.“ To crown her mil- 
tortunes, the church, thus divided, falls into 
the hands of Julian the apoſtate, who plays 
off every engine againſt Chriſtianity; and 
finds none more effeckual, than the factions, 
with which it is torn, Atter him comes a 
Valens, as much attached to the Arians as 
Conſtantius, but more violent. Other em- 

perors 
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perors protect other hereſies with like fury, 3 
The church learns, by ſo much experience, I 
that ſhe has no leſs to ſuffer under the Chriſ- if 
tian, than ſhe had under infidel emperors ; 
and that ſhe muſt ſhed of her blood to defend, 
not onely the whole body of her doctrine, but 
even every particular article, Nor, indeed, 
is there one, that ſhe has not ſeen attacked 
by her own children, A thouſand fects and 
hereſies, from her own boſom, ſet themſelves 
up againſt her. But, if ſhe ſaw them all ariſe 
according to the predictions of ESS CHRIST. 
ſhe ſaw them likewiſe fall according to his 
promiſes, though often ſupported by emp2- 
rors and kings. Her true children were 
known, as St. Paul ſays, by this teſt: the truth 
gained ſtrength as conteſted, and the church 
remained unſhaken. 

WHILE I labored to ſhow you uninter- VIII. 
ruptedly the progreſſion of the counſels of odor pany 
God, in the perpetuity of his people, I haſted the ati. 
over many particulars which merit profound ment of te 
reflexion. Allow me, therefore, here to re- "ou and 
ſume them, that you may not loſe things of $a..." 
ſo great conſequence, Jesus 
And firſt, Six, I muſt beg of you to con-CAdsr. 
ſ14er, with a more particular attention, the 
t.]] of the Jews, of which every circumſtance 
bears teſtimony to the goſpel. Thoſe cir- 
cumſtances are explained to us by infidel au- 
tors, by Jews, and by Heathens, who, without 
perceiving the train of God's counſels, have 
related the important facts, by which he has 
been pleaſed to declare it. | 
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We have Joſephus, a Jewiſh anthor, a 
moſt faithful hiftorian, and well acquainted 


with the affairs of his nation, whoſe antiqui- 


ties he has illuſtrated by an admirable work. 
He has written the laſt war, in which ſhe pe- 
riſhed, having been an eye-witneſs of the 
whole, and having himſelf ſerved his coun- 
try in.ic with a conſiderable command. 

The Jews furniſh us alſo with other very 
ancient authors, whoſe teſtimonies you ſhall 
fee, They have ancient commentaries upon 
the books of ſcripture, and among others the 
Chaldaic paraphraſes, which they print with 
their bibles. They have their book, which 
they name Talmud, that is, doctrine, which 
they regard no leſs than the ſcripture itſelf, 


It is a collection of tracts and ſentences of 


their doctots; and, though the parts of 
which that great work is compoſed, be not 
all of equal antiquity, the lateſt authors quo- 
ted in it lived in the earlieſt ages of the 
church. There, amidſt an infinity of imper- 
tinent fables, which take their riſe for the 
molt part atter the time of our Lord, we find 
ſome beautiful remains of the ancient tradi— 
tions of the Jewiſh people, and proofs ſuffi- 
cient for its con futation. 

And firſt, it is certain from the confeſſion 
of the Jews, that the divine vengeance did 
never more terribly, or more manifeſtly de- 
Clare itſelf than in their laſt deſolation. 

It is a ſtanding tradition, atteſted in their 
Talmud, and confirmed by all their rabbins, 
that, forty years before the Celtruction of Je- 

1 uſaicn, 
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1 ruſalem, which comes pretty near to the F 
4 time of the death of Jesus CuaizT, ſtrange 2 
- things were continually {een in the temple. 5 
5 Daily did there appear new prodigies, inſo- [ 
- much that a famous rabbin cri-d out one day: 4 
e «© O temple, temple! what is it that moves R. che- 0 
— ce thee, and wherefore doit thou make thy- _— 4s f 

« ſelf afraid!“ 2 4 02 5 
y What is more noted than the dreadful pia. f 
ll noiſe, which was heard by the prieſts in the i 
n ſanctuary on the day of Pentecoſt, and the i 
le audible voice which iſſued from the in- 1 
h moſt part of that facred place, Let us ga hence, i 
h let us go hence? The holy angels, guardians % 
h of the temple, loudly declared, that they 4 
f. were forſaking it; becauſe God, who had - 9 
of there eſtabliſhed his dwelling ſo many ages, 8 
of had given it up to reprobation. | ; 
ot Joſephus and Tacitus himſelf have both J-(eph. is. i 
o- related this prodigy. It was perceived onely %%% dell | 
he by the prieſts: but another prodigy met the 8 x, 
r- eyes of all the people, nor had any other peo- lib. v. e. 13, 7 
he ple ſeen the like. Four years before the jd vid 08 ; 
nd © war was declared, a country-man,” ſays 1 1 
li- Joſephus, fell a crying, A voice is gone f 
H- © out from the eaſt, a voice is gone out 

„from the weſt, a voice is gone out from pl 
on © the four winds: a voice againſt Jeruſa- | 
lic lem and againſt the temple, a voice againſt 
le- * bridegrooms and againſt brides, a voice 5 

„ againſt all the people.” From that time } 
elr he ccaſed neither night nor day, crying, Moc, 5 
ns, woe to Jer uſalem /! He redoubled his cries on a 
[e- the feait-days, No other word came out of d 
lg E 2 his 
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his mouth: thoſe who pitied him, thoſe who 
curſed him, thoſe wao gave him the necel- 
ſaries of life, could never get aught from him 
but that terrible ſentence, Moe to Jeruſalen / 
He was ſeized, examined, and condemned by 
the magiſtrates to be ſcourged: at every 
queſtion, and every laſh, he anſwered, with- 
out once complaining, Vie te Feruſalem! Diſ- 
miſſed as a madman, he ran up and down 
the whole country, inceſſantly repeating his 


| fad prediction. Seven years did he cry in 


this manner without relaxation ; yet His voice 
did not decay, At the time of the laſt ſiege 
of jeruſalem, he ſhut himticlf up in the city, 
roaming indefatigably reund the walls, and 
crying with all his might, Woe to the temple! 
icoe to the city! woe to all the people! At laſt 


he added, Ie to myſelf! and at the inſtant 


was Carried off by a ſtone from an engine. 
Would not one think, S1R, that the di- 
vine venzeance had rendered itſelf viſible in 
this man, who ſuͤbſiſted onely to pronounce 
its decrces; that it had filled him with its 
power to make him equal the woes of his 
people by his cries: and thet he was at laſt 
to periſh by an effect of that vengeance he 
had ſo long denounced, in order to render it 
the more ſenſible and ſtriking, when he ſhould 
be, not onely the prophet and witneſs, but 
even the victim of it, „„ 
This prophet of the woes of Jeruſalem, 
was called JESUS. It ſeemed that the name 
of JEsus, a name of falvation and peace, 
was to prove a fatal omen to the Jews, ere 
1A 
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had deſpiſed it in the perſon of our Savior; 
and that, thoſe miſcreants having rejected a 
JEsus, who proclaimed to them grace, mer- 
cy, and life, God ſent them another JEsUs, 
who had nothing to proclaim to them but ir- 
remediable calamities, and the inevitable de- 
cree of their approaching ruin. 

Let us penctrate a little farther into the 
judgements of God, under the guidance of 
his ſcriptures. Jeruſalem and her temple 
were twice deſtroyed; once by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, a ſecond time by Titus. But in 
each of thoſe times the juſtice of God decla- 


red itſelf by the ſame methods, though more 


plainly in the latter. 


The better to underſtand this order of the 
counſels of God,, lay we down before all 


things a truth ſo often eſtabliſhed in the ſacred 


pages; that one of the moſt terrible effects 


of the divine vengeance is, when, in puniſh- 
ment of our paſt ſins, it gives us up to a re- 
probate ſenſe, ſo that we prove deaf to all 


wiſe admonittons, blind to the ways of ſal- 


vation that are pointed out to us, ready to be- 
licve every thing that tends to undo us, pro- 


vided oncly it flatter us, hardy enough to. 


attempt any thing, without ever meaſuring 
our ſtrength with that of the enemies we pro- 
voke, 

Thus periſhed the firſt time Jeruſalem and 
her weak princes, under the hand of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon. Ever beaten 
by that victorious prince, and finding that 
they made but vain efforts againſt him, they 

| E. 3 had 
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had been obliged to ſwear fidelity to him. 
The prophet Jeremy declared to them on 
God's part, that God himſelf had delivered 
them up to that prince, and that there was 
no ſafety for them, but in ſubmitting to the 
yoke, He ſpake to Zedekiah, king of Ju- 


Ferem xxvii. dah, faying, Bring your necks under the yote 


2. 17. 


* 


Jer. viii. 
25 3, 4. 


2 KR. 9585 
r. 


the king of Babylon, and ſerve him and his 
4 — . It hy bill hgh ? wherefore 
ſhould this city be laid waſte? They gave no 
credence to his word. While Nebuchadnez- 
zar kept them cloſely blocked up by the pro- 
digious works, with which he had encompaſſed 
their city ; they ſuffered themſelves to be de- 
lided by their falſe prophets, who filled 
their minds with imaginary victories, and 
told them in the name of God, albeit he had 
not ſent them, have broken the yoke of the 
king of Babylen. Mitbin two full years will I 
bring again into this place all the veſſels of the 
Lord's houſe, with all the captives of Judah. 
The people, ſeduced by theſe promiſes, en- 
dured hunger and thirſt, and the hardeft ex- 
tremities ; and held out ſo long through their 
mad reſolution, that there was no more 
mercy for them, Ihe city was overthrown, 
the temple was burned down; all was deſ- 
troyed. 

y theſe ſigns. the Jews knew that the 
hand of God was upon them. But, that the 
divine vengeance might be as manifeſt, in 
the final deſtruction of Jeruſalem, as it 
had been in the former, in both appeared 


- 
vw 
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the ſame ſeduction, t 
the ſame hardneſs of heart. 
Although their rebellion had drawn the 
Roman arms upon them, and though they 
raſhly ſhook off a yoke under which the 
whole, world had bended, Titus, unwilling 
to deſtroy, them, cauſed ſeveral offers of par- 
don'to be made them, not onely in the begin- 
ning of the war, but even when they could 
no longer eſcape his hands. He had already 
raiſed about Jeruſalem 'a wall, with towers 
and redouts, as ſtrong as the city itſelf, 
when he ſent to them Joſephus their fellow- 
citizen, one of their captains, one of their 
prieſts, who had been taken in that war, de- 
fending his country. What did he not ſay 
to move them ? By how many forcible ar- 
uments did he invite them to return to their 
obedience! He ſhowed them heaven and 
earth /combined againſt them, their deſtruc- 
tion inevitable in reſiſtance, and their ſole 


ſafety in the clemency of "Titus. “ Save, Joſeph, vii, 
“ ſaid he, the holy city, ſave yourſelves, 3. 


% fave that temple the wonder of the world, 
© which the Romans reverence, and which 
« Titus muſt ſorrowing ſee to fall.” But 
how was it poſſible to ſave people ſo fet upon 
undoing themſclves? Seduced by their falſe 
prophets, they harkened not to thoſe ſalu- 
tary overtures, They were reduced to ex- 
tremity ; famine killed more than the ſword, 
and mothers eat their own children, Titus, 
touched with their woes, took the gods to 


witneſs, that he was not the cauſe of their 
| deſtruction. 


he ſame temerity, and 
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deftrution, During theſe miſeries, they 
gave faith to the falſe predictions, which 


promiſed them the empire of the world. 


Joſeph,ibig, 
11. 


Nay more, when the city was taken, and 
already on fire in every quarter, thoſe infa- 
tuated people ſtill believed the falſe prophets, 
who aſured them, that the day of ſalvation 
was come, that ſo they might hold out to 


the laſt, and that there might be no more 


Ibid, 9, 10. 


mercy for them. Accordingly, all were maſ- 
ſacred ; the city was utterly demoliſhed ; 
and, except ſome remains of towers, which 
Titus left for a monument to poſterity, there 
remained not one ſtone upon another. 

You tee then the ſame vengeance break 
forth upon Jeruſalem, that had before ap- 
peared under Zedekiah. Titus is no leſs ſent 
by God, than Nebuchadnezzar ; the Jews 
periſh in the ſame manner. We ſee in Je- 
ruſalem the ſame rebellion, the ſame famine, 
the ſame extremities, the fame ways of ſafety 
open, the ſame ſeduction, the ſame harducis 
of heart, the ſame fatal fall; and, that every 
circumſtance might exaCtly tally, the ſecond 
temple is burned under Titus in the fame 
month, and on tie ſame day of the month, that 
the firit had been under Nebuchadnezzar. 

There are however ſome very remarkable 
differences between the two overthrows of 


Jeruſalem and the Jews; but all ſerve to 


ſhow, in the latter, a juſtice more rigorous, 
and more declared. Nebuchadnezzar cauſed 
the temple to be ſet on fire: Titus left no- 
thing uniried for its preſervation, though his 

counſellors 
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counſellors remonſtrated to him, that, ſo 
long as it ſtood, the Jews, who attached their 
deſtiny to it, would not ceaſe to rebel. But 
the fatal day was come, the tenth of Auguſt, 
which had already ſeen the temple of Solo- 
mon burned to the ground. Notwithſtanding 
the prohibitions of Titus before both Ro- 
mans and Jews, and notwithſtanding the na- 
tural inclination of the ſoldiers, which ſhould 
have prompted them rather to piunder than 
conſume ſo much riches, a ſoldier, fays Jo- 
ſephus, by a divine impulſe, cauſes his com- 
panions to hold him up to a window, till he 
ſets fire to that auguit temple, Titus flies 
to the place, and commands in all haſte to 
extinguiſh the ſpredding flame. It ſeizes the 
whole in an inſtant, and that ſtupendous 
ſtructure is reduced to aſhes, 

But, if the obduracy of the Jews under 
Zedekiah was the moſt terrible effe and ſu- 
reſt ſign of the divine vengeance, what ſhall 
we ſay of the blindneſs ſo apparent in the 
time of Titus? In the farmer ruin of J-rufa- 
lem, the Jews were at . leaſt well among 
themfelves ; in the latter, Jeruſalem, beſieged 
by the komans, was torn by three hoſtile 
factions. If the hatred they all bore the Ro- 


mans went even to fury, they were no leſs Jofeph. lib, 


Ibid, 


Ibid, 


exaſperated againſt one another: the con- W. vil. 


ficts without colt the Jews leſs blood than 
thoſe within, The. moment after ſuſtaining 
aſſaults from the forain enemy, the citizens 
recommenced their inteſtine war; violence 
and robbery reigned throughout the city. 

When 
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When periſhing, when now but one great 


field covered with coarſes, the heads of the 


factions diſputed the command in it. Was 
not this an image of hell, where the damned 
hate one another no leſs than they hate the 
devils their common enemies, and where all 
is pride, confuſion, and rage? 

Let us then confeſs, Six, that the juſtice, 
which God executed upon the Jews by Ne- 
buchad nezzar, was but a ſhadow of that, of 
which Titus proved the miniſter. What 
city ever loſt eleven hundred thouſand men 
in ſeven months time, and that in a fingle 
ſiege? So many Jews fell in the lat ſiege 
of Jeruſalem, [hey had ſuifered nothing 
like this from the Chaldeans. Under them 
their captivity laſted but ſeventy years: a- 
bove ſeventeen hundred years have they been 
flaves all over the world, nor do they yet 
find any mitigation of their flavery. 

We nced no longer wonder if Titus, vice 
torious over Jeruſalem, would receive net- 
ther the compliments of the neighboring na- 
tions, nor the crowns they ſent him in honor 
of his victory. So many memorable circum- 
ſtances, the wrath of God ſo expteſs, and 
his hand, which he yet beheld (o preſent, 
kept him in a profound aſtoniſhment ; and it 
was this made him ſay what you have heard, 
that he was not the conqueror, but onely a 
weak inſtrument of the divine vengeance. . 

He knew not the whole ſecret : the hour 
was not yet come, when the emperors were 
to acknowlege JesUs CHRIST. This was 

the 
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the time of the humiliation and perſecution 
of the church. Wherefore Titus, enlight- 
ened enough to know that Judea periſhed by 
a manifeſt effect of the juſtice of God, knew 
not the crime which God had thought fit to 
puniſh ſo terribly. It was the moit capital 
of all crimes, a crime till then unheard-of, 
namely Deicide; which therefore gave riſe 
to a vengeance, of which the world had ſeen 
no example. 

But if we open our eyes a little, and con- 
ſider the courſe of things, neither that crime 
of the Jews, nor its puniſhment, can remain 
hidden from us. 

Let us remember onely what JESUS CHRIST 
had foretold them. He had foretold the ut- 
ter ruin of Jeruſalem, and of the temple: 


There ſhall not be left, ſays he, aue lone upon Matth,xxiv. 


another. He had foretold the manner in 1, 2- 
Mark. xiii. 


which that ungrateful city ſhould be beſieged, 


and the dreadful circumvallation that was to Lake xxi, 


encompaſs it: he had foretold that terrible 5, 6. 


famine, which was to devour its inhabitants ; 
nor had he forgot the falſe prophets, by 
whom they were to be ſeduced. He had 
warned the Jews, that the time of their cala- 
mity was at hand. He had given certain 
ſigns, which were to mark the preciſe hour 
of it. He had laid open to them the long 
ſeries of crimes, which was to draw ſuch 
puniſhments upon them: in a word, he had 
ſketched the whole hiſtory of the ſiege and 
deſolation of Jeruſalem. 

6 And 


Freer 


«e u 
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And pleaſe, Six, to obſerve, that he made 
them all theie predictions towards the time 
of his paſſion, that ſo they might the better 
know the cauſe of all their miſeries. His 
paſſion drew nigh, when he ſaid to them : 
Behald I ſend unte you prophets, and wiſe men, 
aud ſcribes; and ſome of them ye ſhall kill and 


cruciſy; and ſome of them ſhall ye ſcourge in your 


ſynagogues, and perſecute from city to city that 
upon you may come all the righteous blood ſhed up- 
en the earth, from the blood of righteous 400 
unto the 55580 of Zacharias, ſon of Barachias, 
whom ye flew between the temple and the altar. 


4 Ge T ſoy unto you, all theſe things ſhall come 


en this generation. O Jeruſalem, Feruſalem, 
i cu that lillef the prophets, and floneft them 
that ar fp unto thee, hew often would I have 
gathered thy children wgether, even as a hen ga- 
thereth her chickens under her wings; and ye 
would net ® Behold, ycur houſe is left unto yiu 
di ſalate. 

Such is the hiſtory of the Jews! they per- 
ſecured their Meſſiah, both in his perſon, 


and in that of his followers : they ſtirred up 


the whole world againſt his diſciples, and 
allowed them no reſt in any city: they ar- 


med tke Romans and emperors againſt the 


infant church: they ſtoned Stephen, killed 
the two Jameſes, whom ſanctity rendered 
venerable even among them ; ſlew Peter and 
Paul with the ſword, and by the hands of the 
Gentiles. They muſt pcriſh, So much 
blood mingled with that of the prophets, 


whom they have maſlacred, cries to God for 


ven Zeanceé , 
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vengeance : Their houſes and their city hall be 
deſolate : their deſolation ſhall be adequate to 
their wickedneſs; JESUS CnRIsT forewarns 


61 


them of it. The time is at hand: This gene- Bt, iv. 


ration ſhall not paſs till all theſe things be fulfilled : Mark Kiji, 


and again, This generation ſhall not paſs till all 
heſe things be dine; that is, the men then 
living ſhould be witnettes of them. 

But let us hear the ſeries of our Savior's 
predictions. As he made his entry into Je- 
ruſalem ſome days before his death, touched 
with the woes it was to bring upon that devo- 
ted city, he wept over it; Ah! ſays he, un- 


Os 


happy city, if thou had/? known, even thou, at Lulte vie. 
leaſt in this thy day, that is yet allowed thee 42, & foll, 


to repent, the things which belong unto thy 
peace / but now they are hid ſ rom thine eyes. For 
the days ſhall come upon thee, that thine enemies ſhall 
caſt a trench alout thee, and compaſs thee round, 
and keep thee in on every ſide, and ſhall lay thee 
even with the ground, and thy children within 
thee : and they ſhall not leave in thee one ſtone upon 
another; becauſe thou kneweſt not the time of thy 
viſitation. 

This was intimating clearly enough both 
the manner of the ſiege, and the final effects 


of the vengeance. But JEsus muſt not goto 


execution without denouncing to Jeruſalem, 
how dearly ſhe ſhould one day pay for the 
unworthy treatment ſhe was giving him. As 
he went to Calvary, bearing his croſs upon 
his ſhoulders, there followed him a great compa- 


L,uke xxiit, 


ny of people, and of women, who alſo becuailed 27, & lol. 
and lamented him. But, Jeſus turniag unto them, 


Vol. II. U ſaid: 
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feid : Daughters ef Feruſ: dem, wwerp nit for me; 


but weep ſor » ure tives, and for yerr children, 
"4 "old. the dus are coming, in Winch they 
foal! J, Bl fed ave the barren, ard the wimbs 
that never bar , ard ihe peps wr) never gade 
ſuc. Then fault thy begin to ay to the mane 
tans, fol * ws; an to the Lil, S, coder us. For 
if they de th ti ixgs in à green iree, what ſhall 
ly Eg in tie diy? If the innocent, if the 
jult ce my r 10 rigorous an ini:ction, what 
are the euilty to expect? 

I) . ever Jeremiah more bitterly lament 
ttc g itruction of the Jews? What ſtronger 
exons covid the Savior employ to pre- 
f.:we their miſery as detpair, and that dread— 
fut tamine fatal to children, as to mothers, 
who {aw their breaſts dried up, who had no 
longer any thing but tears to give their 
intant:, and who cat the fruit of their 
won d? 

SvC't are the predictions he made to all 
the p. Ito e te made in particular to 


tions er cr his dit "ples dolerie {il} greater attention, 


218 . 
Lare 

Bir. as 
Freeze mm- 


p n ENT E- 
win ed {rium 


Li. ory * 


FT hev arc rontarntd in that long and admira— 


ole diiconſe, where he joins the deſtguction 
of ru alem with c chat of the world. This 
C01 N2%100 is not without myſtery, and its 
dean ſcems this 

2 uſalem, tlie kleſſad city which the Lord 
bra choſen, fo los. as ſhe continued in the 
covenant, and in the faith of the promites, 
was a typ? of the church, and figure of 
heaven, Where God manifeſts himielf to 
his childien. tor this rcaſon do we of- 


ten 
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ten ſee the prog te jeh in the 25 rin of the 
ſame viicourſc, Wat regs 55 Jraſalem, with 
what regards ſe urch A: hg 
glory. [iis is ohe of the Sad < of the 
prophecies, an one Ot the keys Hen £pen 
the meaning oftnem. Bur J-rut * re pro- 
bate and ungritetul towards her Savior, was 
to be the image of hell. Ir perndious inha- 
bitants were to repreſent the cnn ; and the 
terrible judgement which JESUS CHRIET was 
to exccute upon them, was a type of tha: 

which he ſhall execute upon the whole world, 
when he will come at the end of tt me, 1: 


his glorious majeſty, to judge the quick and 
the dead, It is a cudom in ſcripture, and 
one of the n GH t makes uſe of, to imprint 


myſteries on the 3 to interweaze for our 
inſtruction the type with the truth. Thus 
our Lord has interwoven the hiffory of feru- 
ſalem dei.Jate with that of the end of the 
world, as appears in the difcourſe of which 
we are ſpeaking. 

Let us not however imagine theſe ſabjeg 8 
fo blended, that we cannot diſcern what hes 
langs to either. JEsUs CarI:T has Ciftin- 
gushied them by certain characters, which [ 
couid eaſily (peci! Ys were there need. Bar 
it iufices re :o make you unveritand hat: 
Concerns the de folation of Jerutalem 4.1 
Jews. 

When the ꝛpoſtles (at the time of the paſ. 
ſion t afteroled ao. r tor 1 aifer, Were 
ſhovw'ng um the temple, and the buildings 
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ſtones, its ſtruQure, its beauty, its ſolidity; 
he ſays to them, /ce ye theſe great buildings ! 
were ſhall net be left one fline upon another, that 
thai! net be thrown down. Aſtonithed at the 
laying, they afk him the time when ſo dread- 
tul an event ſhould be? He, who would 
not have them ſurpriſed in Jeruſalem, when 
ſacked, (for he choſe that, in the ſack of 
that city, ſhould be an image of the final 
{-paration of the good and the bad) began to 
relate to them all the calamities, as they were 
to nappen one after another, 

Firſt, he denounces ſamines and peſtilences, 
and earthquakes in diverſe places; and hiltorians 
bear teſtimony, that theſe things nad never 
been more frequent, or more remarkable, 
than they were in thoſe days. He adds, that 
through the whole world, ſhould be zrou- 
bles, wars, and rumors of wars; that nation 


ſhouts riſe agaiuſt nation, and that all tne 


Luke xxl. 9, earth ſhauld ve in a ferment. Could he bet- 


IC, 12, 


ter repreient to us the Jaſt years of Nero, 
when the whole Roman empire, that is, the 
whole world, fo peaceful ſince the victory of 
Auguſtus, and under the power of the empe- 
rors, began to totter; and when the Gauls, 
the Spains, all the kingdoms, of which the 
empire was compoſcy, ſeemed to riſe at once; 
when four emperors ſet themſelves up almoſt 
at the ſame time againſt Nero, and againlt 
one another; when the Pretorian Cohorts, the 
armies of Syria, Germany, and all the others 
that overſpred eaſt and welt, fell foul upon 
each other; and travericd, under the 3 
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of their emperors, from one en: of the world 


to the other, in order to decide by bloody 


battles! Theſe are orcat evils, fas the Son 

of God ; but the end ſhall nit be yet, The Mart, xxiv.. 

Jews ſho in ſuffer like the reſt in that general 08 * 

commotion : but ſoon after ſhal! come unon 5» K xi. 

them more peculiar calamit es, and thc/: ſhats? = 

be but the beginning of their fer» oꝛbs. - 
He adds, that his church, conſtantly af 9. 

flicted from her firſt eſtabliſh nent, ſhould Mr xi. 

find perſecution kindle againſt her, more v 33 

olent than ever, during thoſe times. You 13. 


TY BS 4.42 


have ſeen that Nero, in his latter years, at- 


tempted the deſtruction of the Chiiſtians, 
and cauſed St. Heter and St, Paul to be pur to. 
death. This periecuti, excited by the jea— 
louſy and violence of the Jus, hatiened 
their deſtruction, tut did not yet fix th e time. 

The coming of fate Chriſts and fa'te pro- 
pnets ſeemed. a necrer tien to ruin: tor: 
the uſual fate of thote, w © refuſe an car to: 
truth, is to be hurried on their deſtrustion by 
deluding propnets. Ess CRHRST did nat 
eonccal from his = O15, that this mu for- 
tune ſhould bifailt.e Jews. 2 Jany fal, re- \{ itt. «xiv, 
lets. pal: riſe, al ac: Op de many. And a- 11. 23. 
gain, Beware of fe age hrijls and of fa, e pro- my TIM 
phets. 

Let it not be ſaid, that this was a thing 
eaſy to be gu ſled by o 10 bo knew the tem- 
per of the nation: for, «m« the contrary, I 
have ſhown vou, that te w., lengelzed 
at thoſe le ucers. wv hed Io Otten. Cane ed 
their rum, and cipecioliy in, the time of Ze- 

1 debiahz 
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dekiab, had ſo entirely loft conceit of them, 
that they would harken to them no more, 
Upwards of five hundred years paſſed without 
any falſe prophet's appearing in Iſrael. But 
hell, who inſpires them, awoke at the co- 


ming of Jesus CHRIST; and God, who 


ſeph. Ant, 
2. 6. Bell. 
Jud. 11, 22. 


> 
Matt. xxiv. 
26. 


checks deceiving ſpirits as he pleaſes, now 
gave them looſe reins, in order to ſend at the 
ſame time that puniſhment on the Jews, and 
that trial to his faithful people. Never ap- 
peared to many falſe prophets, as in the times 
that ſucceeded the death of our Lord; eſpe- 
cially during the Jewiſh war, and under the 
reign of Nero, who commenced it. Joſe- 
phus ſhows us an infinity of thoſe impoſtors, 
who drew the people to the wilderneſs by vain 
enchantments and magie arts, promiſing them 
a ſpeedy and miraculous deliverance, It is 
allo for this reaſon that the deſart was ſpeci- 
fed in the predictions of our Lord, as one of 
the placcs that ſhould hide thoſe falſe deli- 
verers, whom you have feen in the end draw 
the people into. utter ruin. You may believe 


that the name of CHRIS H, without which was 


no periect deliverance for the Jews, was in- 
terwoven in thoſe imaginary promiſes ; and 
this you will ſee in thèfequel. 

Judea was not the onely province expoſed 
to thoſe deluſions. They were common 
throughout the empire. There is no time, 


in which biſtory exhibits to us a greater 


number of thoſe impoſtors, who pretend to 
tell things to come, and deceive the people 
by their enchantments. A Simon Magus, 

all 
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an Elymas, an Apollonius Tyaneus, and a 
vaſt many other ſorcerers mentioned both in 
ſacred and profane hiſtory, aroſe during that 
age, in which hell ſeemed to exert her laſt 
efforts to ſupport her tottering empire. And 
therefore it is, that JEsUs CHRIST obſerves 
at this time, eſpecially among the Jews, that 
prodigious ſwarm of falſe prophets. Whoe- 
ver ſhall narrowly conſider what he ſays, will 
ſee, that they were to multiply both befors 
and after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, but 
chiefly about that time; and that then delu- 
ſion, ſtrengthened by falſe miracles and falſe 
doctrines, ſhould be at once ſo ſuttle and fo 


elect. 

I do not ſay, that at the end of the world 
there may not alſo happen ſomething of like 
nature, and even more dangerous; fince we 
have but juſt ſeen, that the tranſactions in 
Jeruſalem are a manifeſt type of the latter 
times: but certain it is, that IESsus CHRIS 
has given us this ſeduction, as one of the 
ſenſible effects of the wrath of God upon the 
Jews, and as one of the ſigns of their de- 
ſtruction. The event has juſtified his pro- 
phecy : every thing is here atteſted by unde- 
niable proofs. We read, in the goſpel, the 
prediction of their errors: in their hiſtories, 
and particularly in that of Joſephus, we ſee 
the accompliſhment of it. 

After JESsus CHRIST has foretold theſe 
things, in his deſign of reſcuing his own from 
the woes that threatened Jeruſalem, he comes 


to 


powerful, as to deceive, if poſſible, the very Matt. xxiv. 
24 


Mark iii. 
22, 
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to the nearer ſigns of the utter deſolation of 
tharcuy. 

God vouchſafes not always to his elect 
ſuch tokens. In thoie terrible chaſtiſements 
which make his power to be felt by whole na- 
tions, he often imites the righteous with the 
guiliy: for he has better ways of ſeparating 
them, than thoſe that are obvious to our 

Aug ee Ci- ſenſes. The fame ſtrokes that bruiſe the 
vir, Der e. chaff, ſever the good grain; gold is retined 
in the ſame fire where chaff is conſumed ; 
and, under the ſame chaſtiſements, by which 
the wicked are exterminated, the faithful re- 
ceive new degrees of purity. But, inthe de- 
ſolation of er uſalem, that the image of the 
laſt jui,ement might be the more expres, 
and the divine vengeance more ſignal upon 
the unbelievers, he would not that the Jews, 
who had received the goſp.1, ſhould be con- 
founded with the reſt; and JeEsUs CURIS T 
gave his diſciples certain ſigns, by which they 
might know, when it ſhould be time to get 
ou: of that reprobate city. He founded his 
notices, according to his cuſtom, upon the 
ancient prophecics, of which he wis the in- 
terpreter, as well as the end; and reflecting 
on, the pallagez herd the final ruin of Jeru- 
ſalem was ſo clearty-fhown to Daniel, he ſaid, 
Matt. xtiv. I ben ye ſhall. ſve the abomination of deſolatin 
0 I} 755 ten of ly Daniel the prophet, fand in the 
E hoy place, (tuo readeth tot him underſtand) 
5 ix, 26, Or, es dt. Mark has it, im the place 40 here 


27. it ought not; then let them that be in Fudea, fice 
to the mountains, St. Luke relates the ſame 
thing 
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thing in other words: Men ye ſhall fee Jeru- Luke xi. 


ſalem compaſſed with armies, then know, that her 0 a1. 


deſolation is nigh: then let them, who are in 
Wade, fly to the mountains. 

One evangeliſt explains another, and, by 
collating theſe paſſages, it is eaſy to under- 
Rand, that the abomination foretold by Da- o, g. Taz. 
nie] is the ſame thing with the armies en- in Mat. 
compaſſing Jeruſalem. The fathers have ſo ug. Ep. 
underſtood it, and reaſon convinces us than. * 
3 n 1 ; ych, 
it is ſo, The word, abomination, in ſacred 
ſtile, ſignihes idol: and who does not know 
that the Roman armies bore in their enſizns 
the images of their gods, and of their Ce- 
ſars, more reverenccd than they? Theſe 
enſigns were to the ſoldiers an object of wor- 
ſhip; and becauſe idols, according to the 
commancs of God, were never to appear in 
the Holy Land, the Roman enſigns were 
baniſhed from it. Thence find we, in hiſ- 
tory, that ſo long as the Romans retained 
any degree of regard for the Jews, they ne- 
ver diſplayed their banners in Judea. It was 
on this account, that Vitellius, when he 
paſſed through that province, in order to 
carry the war into Arabia, cauſed his troops Joſeph. Ant, 
to march without enſigns: the Jewiſh reli- WI. e. 7. 
gion was ſtill had in reverence, and even the 
enemies of the Jews would by no means 
force that people to ſuffer things ſo contrary 
to their law. But, in the time of the laſt 
Jewiſh war, we may well believe that the 
Romans did not ſpare a people, whom the 
were reſolved to exterminate, Accordingly, 

when 
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when Jeruſalem was beſieged, it was encom- 
paſſed with as many idols as imperial enſigns; 
and the abomin: tion never appeared ſo much 
were it cn net, that is, in the Holy Land, 
and about the temple. 


Is this then, will it be ſaid, that great 


ügn which Jesvs CnrrsT was to give! Was 
it time to fly, when Titus betieged Jeruſa- 
lem, and fo cloſely blocked up its avenucs, 
that there was no more any pothbility of el. 
caping? Here lies the wonder of the pro- 
phecy. - Jeruſalem was twice beſieged in 
Joſh, ii, thoſe days: the firſt time by Ceſtius, yover- 
de Bell. Jud. nor of Syria, in the 68th year of our Lord; 
. the ſccond, by Titus, four years alter, that 
vii, is, in re year 72. In the laſt ſiege was 
no way o fly; Titus waged the war too 
hotly for that: he. ſurpiiſed the whole na- 


tion afembled in Jerutalem at the teatt of 


the patlorer, without fuftering a foul to el- 


cape ; and that drea{ful line, which he drew 


round the city, left no more any hope to her 

Joſeph. Ib. inhabitants. But nothing was like this 

L. c. 23, 27. in the hege of Ceſtius; he lay ercampced fifty 
furlongs, that is, fix miles, from Jerutalem. 

His army ſpred around, but without making 

entrenchments; and he conducted the war lo 

negligently, that he milied the opportunity 

of raking the city, when terror, ſedition, 

and even intelligence, opened the gates to 

Joſeph. ibid. him. At this juncture, ſo far was a retreat 

from being impracticavle, that we are ex- 

preſsly told, many Jews cu retire, It was 

then therefore they ſhould have gone out ; a 

an 
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fathers, that they retired to the little city 
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and this was the ſignal the Son of God gave 
to his followers. So did he moſt plainly diſ- 
tinguiſh the two ſieges: one, where the city 
faonld be ſurrounded with trenches and towers; Luke xix, 
then ſhould there be nothing but death for 13. 
ail ſhut up in it: the other, in which it 
ſhould be onely compa/ſed with armies, and ra- Luke xxi. 
ther inveſted than beſieged in form; then 29. 21+ 
was It, they wwere to ſlec to the mountains. 
The Chriſtians obeyed their Maſter's 
voice. Though thouſands were in Jeruſa— 
lem and Judca, we learn, neither from Jo- Fuſeb. iii, 
ſephus, nor any other hiſtorian, that one was 2 en 
found in the city when it was taken. On N $i 
the contrary it is certain, from eccleſiaſtical Nazar. & 
hiſtory, and all the monuments of our fore- _ el, Tomas 
ment, 
Pella, in a mountainous country, not far 
from the wilderneſs, on the contines of Ju— 
dea and Arabia. 
From this we may be ſenſible, how pre— 
ciſely they had been warned; nor is any 
thing more remarkable than that ſeparation 
of the unbelieving Jews from the Jews con— 
verted to Chriſtianity: the former having 
ſtayed in Jeruſalem, there to undergo the 
puniſhment of their infidelity ; and the latter 
having retreated, as did Lot out of Sodom, 
iato a little city, where they beheld with 
trembling the eflects of the divine venz cance, 
from which God had been pleaſed to thelter 
them. 
Beſides the predictions of TesUs CHRIST, 
many were the predictions of his diſciples; 
among 
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among others, thoſe of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
As thoſe two faithful witneſſes of CHRIS 
riſen were dragged to execution, they de- 
nounced to the Jews, who were delivering 
them to the Gentiles, their approaching ruin. 
Lact. They told them, „ That Jeruſalem was a- 
= = „ bout to be utterly deſtroyed ; that they 
21, „ ſhould periſh by hunger and deſpair; that 
e they ſhould be for ever baniſhed the land 
„of their fathers, and ſent into captivity 
& throughout the earth; that the time was 
& not far off when all thoſe evils ſhould be- 
„fall them, for having inſulted, with fo 
& cruel mockings, the well-beloved Son of 
& God, who had declared himſelf to them 
4 by ſo many miracles.” Pious antiquity 
has preſerved to us this prediction of the a- 
poſties, which was to be followed by ſo ſpee- 
dy an accompliſhment. St. Peter had made 
many others, whether by particular inſpira- 
tion, or in explaining his Maſter's words; 
Phleg. Ed. and Phlegon, a heathen author, whoſe teſti- 
| ug mony Origen produces, has recorded, that 
Orig. lib. 2. every thing the apoſtle had foretold was 
cont, Celi, punctually accompliſhed. 

Thus nothing befalls the Jews, that has 
not been propheſied to them, The cauſe of 
their calamity is cicarly pointed out to us in 
the mock they made of ſgsus CHRIST and 
his diſciples. The time of grace was paſt, 
and their deſtruction was inevitable. 

In vain then, SIR, did Titus deſire to ſave 
Jeruſalem and the temple. Their ſentence 
was gone forth from on high : there was not 

one 
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| one ſtone to be left upon another. But, if 
| one Roman emperor vainly attempted to pre- 


. vent the demolition of the temple, ſtill more 

*e vainly did another Romaa emperor attempt 

fg to rebuild it. Julian the apoſtate, having | 
5 declared war againſt IxsVSs CHRISH, thought | 
ey himſelf able to bring to nought his predic- : 
* tions. In the deſign he had to ſtir up on all | 
* ſides enemies to the Chriſtians, he ſtooped 5 
ity ſo low as to court the Jews, who were the | 
3 offscouring of the earth. He excited them 
1 to rebuild their temple; he gave them im- 4 
0 menſe ſums, and ſtrengthened their hands 4 
* with the whole power of the empire. But 1 


mark the event, and ſee how God confounds 
i haughty princes. The holy fathers, and ec- 
N J dleſiaſtical hiſtorians relate it with one ac- 


cook cord, and jultify their relation by the mo- 

x numents, that were ſtill remaining in their 

ag time, But it behooved the thing to be 

8 atteſted by the heathens themſelves. Am- amm fa: 
fai. mianus Marcellinus, a Gentile by religion, * lid, 
"ſl and a zealous defender of Julian, has related“ 
1 it in theſe terms: Whilſt Alipius, aſſiſ- 


* ted by the governor of the province, for- 
"XP * warded the work with all his might, ter;i- 
- © ble globes of fire iſſued from the founda- 


1 * tions, which they had firſt rent by violen: 
and & ſhocks; and the workmen, who often 


— „began the work anew, were at different 
, * times burned alive: the place became in- 
* acceſſible, and the enterpriſe fell to the 


- „ground.“ 
— Vol. II. G Eccleſiaſtical 


3 


. 
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Eccleſiaſtical writers, more exact in re- 


preſenting fo memorable an event, add fire 


from heaven to the fire of the earth. But, 
in ſhort, the word of Jesus CHRISTH ſtood 


Crat.in Ju- faſt. Holy Chryſoſtom cries out, „ He 


CT«aTuUS.s 


„built his church upon a rock: nothing 
< hath been able to overthrow it. He over- 
„ threw the temple : nothing hath been able 
& to rebuild it. None can pull down, what 
&© God raiſeth: none can raiſe, what God 
„“ pulleth down.” 

Talk we no more of Jeruſalem, or of the 
temple. Let us caſt our eyes on the people 
themſelves, formerly the living temple of 
God, and now the object of his hate. The 
Jews are more demoliſhed than their temple, 
or city. The ſpirit of truth is no longer a- 
mong them: prophecy is extinguiſhed there: 
the promiſes, on which they reſted their 
bopes, are vaniſhed away: every thing is 
overthrown in this people; and there is nat 
left one lone upon ancther. 

And obſerve to what pitch of error they are 
delivered up. JE35us CHRIST had ſaid to 


Joan v. 43: them: I am come in my Father's name, and ye 


rocet ie me nt + i anothir ſhall came in his own 
name, Jim ye wilt receive, From that time, the 
ſpuit © Jeluf en has icigned fo powerfully a- 
mong ten, that tity are ſtill ready every 
momeat to be carried away by it. It was not 
enough that the falle prophets had betrayed 
Jerutalem into the hands of Titus: the Jews 
were noc het baniſhed Judea; and the at- 
tachment they had to Jeruſalem induced ma- 


ny 
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ny of them to ehoote their abode among her 


my ruins; when a falſe Chriſt ariſes, to com- 
pig plete their defiruftion. Fifty years after Je- 
It . . 
) ruſalem was taken, within the century cf the 
* death of our Lord, the infamous Barchoche- 
2 


bas, a robber, a miſcreant, becauſe his name 
ns lgnified the ſon of a ſtar, called himſelf the 
Star of Jacob, foretold in the book of Num- Numb. xxie. 


le bers, and gave himſelf out for the Chriſt. A- 17. 
lat ; Euſzh, Hit, 
kibas, the moſt noted of all the Rabbins, and geg , . 
od after his example, all thoſe, whom the Jews Talm. ter, 
4 called their wiſe- men, entered into his party, 93 a” oy 
he without the impoſtor's giving them any other 33 
ple token of his miſmon, than that Akibas ſaid rem. Nrai— 
of the Chriſt could not now be far off. The monid. ib. 
he Jews revolted, through the Whole Roman . 
le, empire, under the conduct of Barchochebas, 
* who promiſed them the empire of the world. 
TT Adrian k:!led fix hun5red twouſand of them: 
22 the yoke of the remnant grew heavier, and 
A they were baniſhed Judca for ever. 
nat Who does not ſee that the deluding ſpirit 
had got poſſeſſion of their hearts? They re- Ther, il. 
are ceided net the love ef truth, that they might be 10, 11. 
to ſaved. And for this cauſe God ſent them 1 ng 
ye _— un, that they ſhould believe a ty. There is 
wi no impoſture ſo groſs, as not to ſeduce them. 
the In our days, an impoſtor called himſelf the 
1 Chriſt, in the caſt: ail the Jews began to 
ery flock about him: we have ſeen them in Ita— 
not ly, in Holland, in Germany, and at Metz, 
yed Preparing to ſell and leave all to follow him, 
S They fancied themſelves about to become 
oa malters of the world, when lo! they under- 


8 2 ſtood 
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ſtood that their Chriſt had turned Turk, and 
ferſaken the law-of Moſes. 

We need not be aſtoniſhed, that they have 

fallen into ſuch wanderings ; or that the 
ſtorm ſcattered them, after they quitted their 
courſe. That courſe was marked out to 
them in their prophecics; puarticulariy in 
thoſe, which ſpecified the time oi the CHRIST, 
They let paſs thoſe precious moments unim— 
proved: wherefore we ſee them afterwards 
given up to a ly, and they no longer know 
which way to ſteer. 

N. ALLOW me yet a moment to retrace to you 
. the ſcries of their errors, and all the ſteps 
err>*:, and they have taken to ſink themſelves in the 
the vey abyis. The paths, by which men wander, 
ein always to the high road; and, by con- 
de: lidering where the ray began, they walk 

more ſurely in the right way. 

We have ſeen, SIR, that two prophecics 
pointed out the time of CHRIST to the Jews; 
that of Jacob, and that of Daniel. They 
both fixed the downfall of the kingdom of 
Judah at the time the CHRIST ſhould come, 

But Daniel unfclded that the tota! deſtruc- 
tion of that kingdom was to be a conſequence 
of the death of CHRIST: and Jacob told 
plainly, that, in the decline of the kingdom 
of Judah, the CHRIST, who then fhould come 
ſhcuid be the expectation of the 8 that 
is, that he ſhould be their deliverer, and 
mould malze to himſelf a new kingdom, 
not of one nation onely, but of all the 
nations of the world, The words of the 

| prophecy 
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prophecy can have no other meaning, and it 
was the undouted tradition of the Jews, that 
they were thus to be underſtood. G-m. San- 
tcnce that opinion among the ancient“ ed. c. u. 
Rabbins, and ſti! to be ſeen in their Tal— 
mud, that, at tie time the CHRIST ſhould 
come, there ſhould be no more magiſtracy : 
ſo that nothing was more important towards 
aſcertaining the time of their Meſſiah, than 
to obſerve, when they ſhould fall into that 
unhappy ſtate, 
Indeed, they had begun well; and had 
they not been prepoll-tied wich the wo:luly 
orandeur, which they wanted to find in the 
Mefliah, in order to ſhare it under his em- 
pire, they could not have miſtaken Jesus 
CHRisr. The foundation, they had laid, 
was certain: for as ſoon as the tyranny of 
the firſt Herod, and the alteration of the Jew- 
iſh commonwealth, which happened in his. 
time, had pointed out to them the moment 
of the decay marked in the prophecy, they 
made no dout but the CHRIs'r was coming, 
and that they ſhould ſee the new kingdom in 
which all nations were to be united. Ta'm, Hie- 
One thing they obſerved ; that the power 3. Tr. 
of life and death was taken from them. "Vis et 
was a great change; as, till then, they had 
preſervec it, to whatever dominion they were 
ſubject; and even in Babylon during their 
captivity, The hiſtory of Suſanna makes it 
ſufficiently evident, and it was a ſtanding 


"Io 6 Ez. Vii, 46 
tradition among them. ” 


The kings of. Per- <6, 


lia, who reſtored them, allowed. them thac 
power by an expreſs decree, of which we 
G 3. have 


1 
5 
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have taken notice in its place: we have al- 
ſo ſeen, that the firſt Seleucians rather aug- 
mented than reſtrained their privileges, 1 
need not here again mention the reign of the 
Maccabees, where they were not onely made 
free, but powerful and formidable. Pompey, 
who weakened them in the manner we 1aw, 
contented with the tribute he impoſed on 
them, and putting them at the Roman peo- 
pl-*s diſpoſal, left them their prince with full 


juriſdiction. It is well known, that the Ro- 


mans dealt thus, nor meddled with the in- 
ternal government of the countries, to which 
they left their natural ſoverains. 

In ſhort, the Jews agree, that they loſt 
that power of life and death, onely forty years 
before the deſolation of the ſ:cond temple : 
nor can it be douted, but that it was the firſt 
Herod, who began to give this wound to their 
liberty. For ſince, to revenge himſelf on 
the Sanhedrim, where he had been obliged 
perſonally to appear before he was king; and 
afrerwards, to engroſs the authority, he had 
attacked that aſlemblo, which was, in a 
manner, the ſenate founded b. Moſes, and 
the perpetual council of the ration, where | 
tie ſupreme Juriſy:ction was exerciſed ; by 
degrees that great body loit its power, and 
rad very little of it remaining, when JEsus 
CHRIST came into the world. "Things grew 
worſe under hcrod's children, when the 
kingdom of Archelaus, of which Jeruſalem 
was the capital, being reduced into a Roman 
grovince, was governed by prefeds, whom 

the 
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the emperors ſent thither. In this unhappy 
ſtate, the Jews ſo little claimed the power of 


life and death, that, in order to put to death 
Jesus CHRIST, whom they wanted at any 
rate to deſtroy, they were fain to have re- 
courſe to Pilate; and that weak governor 
having told them, that. they might judge 
him themſelves, they anſwered, with once 
voice, It is not lawful for us to put any 


man to death, And ſo it was, by the hands [hn xviii, 


of Herod, that they flew James the bro- 31. 
Acts xii, 1, 


When they had reſolved the death of zul. aiv. 


ther of John, and put Peter in priſon. 


Paul, they delivered him into the hands 
of the Romans, as they had done Jesus 
CHRIST ; and the ſacrilegious vow of their 
enthuſiaſts, who iwore neither to eat nor drink 
until they had killed that holy apoſtle, ſuf- 
ficiently evinces, that they thought them- 


| ſelves faln from the power of putting him to 
death judicially. But, if they ſtoned Ste- ga, v, 
phen, it was tumultuouſly, and through an 57, 58. 


effect of thoſe ſeditious tranſports, which the 
Romans could not always reſtrain, in thoſe, 
who then ſtiled themſelves the Zealots. It is 
therefore to be held certain, as well from 
thoſe hiſtories, as from the conſent of the 
Jews, ard the ſtate of their affairs, that, to- 
wards the times of our Lord, and eſpecially 
thoſe in which he began to exerciſe his mi- 
niſtry, they entirely loſt all temporal autho- 
rity. They could not behold that loſs, with- 
out calling to mind the ancient oracle of Ja- 
cob, which foretold them, that, againſt the 

time: 


* 
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time of the Meſſiah, there ſhould be no more 
among them either power, authority, or 
Track. voc. judicature. One of their moſt ancient au— 
magna Gen. . 
ſeu Comm, thors remarks it; and he has reaſon to own, 
in Gen, that the ſcepter was no more in Judah, nor 
the authority in the princes of the people; 
ſince the public power was taken from them, 
and, the Sanbedrim being degraded, the 
members of that venerable body were no 
longer contidered as judges, but onely as pri- 
vate doctors, us, according to their own 
account, it was time that the CHRIST ſhould 
come. As they ſaw this certain ſign of the 
approach of that new king, whoſe dominion 
Wis to extend over all people, they believed 
that indeed he was about to appear. The 
rumor red, and the whole Eaſt was per- 
iwaced tnat out of Judea ſhould come the 
rulers of the world. 
Suet. Veſpaſ. Tacitus and Suetonivs give this rumor 
Tac. lib. V. . g Me 
nid. c. 13. 28 raiſed upon a ſtanding opinion, and an an- 
Jo ph. de Client oracle, found in the ſacred books of 
bell. Jud. vii. the Jewiſh peaples Joſephus recites the 
1 % prophecy in tne ſame terms, and ſays, like 
Fx2d, Jer, v. hem, that it was to be found in the holy 
14. books. Ine authority of thoſe books, of 
wh:ch the predictions had been fo viſibly ac- 
compliſhed on to many occaſions, was great 
in all the Fatt : and the Jews more attentive 
than others to conjunctures, which were 
chiefly marked tor their inſtruction, acknow- 
leged the time of the Mefliah, which Jacob 
had fixed in their fall. Thus the reflexions 
they made on their ſtate were juſt ; and ſo far 
Were 


| 
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were they from miſlaking the time of the 
CBRRIST, that they knew he was to come 

when he did. But, O the weakneſs of the 

human mind! O vanity, infallible ſource of 
blindneſs „The humility of the Savior hid, 

from thoſe proud ſpirits, the true greatneſs 

they were to look for in their Meſſiah. They 

wanted to have him a king like the kines of 

the caith. Wherefore the fiattercrs of the 

firſt Herod, dazzled with the grandeur and 
magnificence of that prince, who, tyrant as E*ih.lib.r, 
he was, did nevertheleſs enrich Judea, ſaid Rel 
he was himſelf that fo long promiſed king. 

This it was that gave riſe to the ſect of the J 
Herodians, ſo often mentioned in the goſpel, 8 . 
and whom the heathens knew, as Perſius and 141k fi. 6, 
his ſcholiaſt intorm us, that even in Nero's xi. 14. 
time, the birth of king Herod was celebrated = ſs ey 
by his followers with the ſame ſolemnity as St. . 1. 
tie Sabbath. Joſephus fell into a Jike error, 155, 
This author, “ inſtructed, as he ſays him- Parte 
« ſelf, in the Jew.ſh prophecies, being by 1 
„ prieſt, and of prieſt:y race,“ acknowleged 

indeed that the coming of the king promiſed 

by Jacob agreed with Herod's time, in Which 

he is at ſo much pains to ſhow a maniteſt be- 

ginning of the downfall of the Jews: but, as 

he ſaw nothing in his nation, that fulhiled 

the ambitious idea's it had conceived of its 


CrrisT, he drove the time of the prophecy 


a little farther down, and, applying it to Vel- Lib. iii. de 


paſian, affirmed, that “ that oracle of ſcrip- bell. jus. 


*© ture ſignified that prince declared emperor 14. vii. 12. 
6 IN Judea.“ 
Thus 
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Thus did he wreſt holy ſcripture to coun- 
tenance his blind flattery, which transferred 
to ſtrangers the hope of Jacob and Judah; 
which {ought in Veſpaſian the ſon of Abra- 
ham and David; and aſcribed to an idolatruus 
prince the title of him, whoſe light was to 
guide the Gentiles from idolatry. 

The juncture favored him: but, while he 
al-ribed to Veſpaſian, what Jacob had ſaid of 
the CHRIST, the zealots that defended Jeru— 
ſalem, arrogated it to themſelves. It was on 
this onely foundation, that they promiſed 
tiemſeives the empire of the world, as Jolſc- 
paus relates; more reaſonable however than 


he, in that they did not at leaſt go out of the 


nation, io find the accompliſhment of the pro- 
miſts made to their fathers. 

How oid they not open their eyes on the 
rich fruit, which was from that time brought 
forth among the Gentiles by the preaching 
of the goipel z and on that new-empire, Where 
piety reigned, whete the true God triumphed 
over idolatry, where eterra' life was pro— 
claim {10 unbelieving nations? And was 
nc! to emp're of the Ceſ.1s itſelf a vain 
pn Cumpariton of in? But this empire 
WS i fhowy enough in the eyes of; the 
worke. 

tow thoroughly muſt the mind be emptied 
of human giancſcur, in order to know JESUs 
CEeRisT! The Jews knew tic time: the 
Jews ſa nations called-to the God of Abra- 
ham according to the oracle of Jacob, by 
Jesvs CHRIST and his diſciples; and yet 

| they 
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they miſtook that Jesvs, who was declared 
to them by ſo many tokens. Though both 
in his lifetime, and after his death, he con- 
firmed his miſſion by ſo many miracles, thoſe 
ſtubborn people rejected him, becauſe he had 
nothing but ſolid greatneſs, void of all pa- 
geantry that ſtrikes the ſenſes, and came ra- 
ther to condemn than to crown their blind 
ambition, | 

And yet, forced by the junAure and cir- 
cumſtances of the time, in ſpite of their blind- 
neſs, they ſeemed ſometimes to ſhake off their 
prepoſſeſſion. Every thing was ſo diſpoſed 
at the time of our Lord's coming, for the ma- 


nifeſtation of the Mleſſiah, that they ſuſpected 


John Baptiſt might be he. His auſtere, Luke if. 15. 
extraordinary, aftoniſhing way of life, ſtruck "_—_ IN 


them: and, in default of worldly grandeur, 
they ſeemed willing at firſt to content them- 
ſelves with the eminence of ſo marvellous a 
character. The ſimple and ordinary life of 
Tesus CHRIST, ſhocked thoſe equally groſs 
and proud ſpirits, who could be caught onely 
by the ſenſes, and who beſides were fo far 
from a ſincere converſion, that they would 
admire nothing but what they looked upon 
as inimitable. In this manner John Bap- 
tiſt, judged worthy to be the CHRIST, was 
not believed when he pointed out the true 
CHRIST ; and JEsus CHRIST, who was to 
be imitated when believed in, appeared too 

humble to the Jews to be followed. 
However, the impreſſion they had recei- 
ved, that the CHRIST was to appear at this 
time, 
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time, was ſo ſtrong, that it remained almoſt 
a century. They thought that the accom- 
pliſhment of the prophecies might have a cer- 
tain extent, and was not always confined to 
one preciſe point; inſomuch that, near a 
hundred years, nothing was talked of among 
them but falſe Chriſts, who got themſelves 
followed ; and falſe prophets, who proclaimed 
them. Former ages had ſeen nothing like 
this; nor did the Jews offer to proſtitute the 
name of CHRIS, either when Judas Macca- 
beus gained ſo many victories over their ty- 
rant, or when his Lathes Simon freed them 
from the yoke of the Gentiles, or when the 
firſt Hyrcanus made ſo many conquetis, 
The times and other marks did not agree 
nor was there, till the age of JESUS CHRIST, 
the leaſt talk of all thoſe Meſſiahs. The Sa- 
maritans, who red in the Pentateuch the 
prophecy of Jacob, made Chriſts to them- 
ſelves, as well as the Jews; and, a little af- 
ter Jesus CHRIST, they acknowleged their 
Doſitheus. Simon Magus, of the ſame 
country, boaſted alio that he was the Son of 
God; and Menandex, his diſciple, filed 
himſelf the Savior of the world. Even in 
CanisT's life-time, the Samaritan woman 
had believed that the Mz=ſhah was about 15 
come ſo ſettled was the opinion in the na- 
tion, and among all who red the ancient 


oracle of Jacob, that the CHRIST was to ap- 


pear at that juncture. 
When the time was ſo paſt, that there was 
no longer aught to expect, and the Jews had 
found 
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found, by experience, that all the Meſſiahs 
they had followed, far from delivering them 
out of their calamities, had onely ſunk them 
deeper in them; a long interval took 
place without any new Meſſiahs appearing a- 
mong them, and Barchochebas was the laſt 
whom they acknowleged as ſuch in thoſe firſt 
ages of Chriſtianity. But the old impreſſion 
could not be utterly eraſed, Inſtead of be- 
lieving that CHRIST had appeared, as they 
had done even in Adrian's time; under the 
Antonines his ſucceſlors, they took it into 
their heads to ſay, that their Mefſiah was in 
the world, though he did not yet make his 
appearance, becauſe he waited for the pro- 
phet Elias, who was to come and anoint 
him. Such language was common in the 
time of holy Juſtin ; and wefind in their Tal- 
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mud the doctrine of one of their moſt ancient Tr, jr. 
maſters, who ſaid, that the CRRISTH was R. Judas 


* come, as pointed in the prophecies, but 
© that he kept himſelf concealed ſomewhere 
« at Rome among the poor mendicants.“ 

So wild a conceit could not take; and the 
Jews, forced at laſt to confeſs that the Meſ- 
ſiah was not come at the time they had reaſon 
to expect him according to their ancient pro- 
phecies, fell into another abyſs. They were 
within a little of renouncing the hope of their 
Meſſiah, who had not kept his time; and 
many followed a famous rabbi, whole words 


evi. Cem. 


San, xi. 


are ſtill treaſured in the Talmud. This R. Hillet. | 
man ſeing the term ſo far paſſed, concluded ibid. 2 


that “ the Iſraelites had no more any Meſ- 
Vol. II. H e ſiah 


If. Abran, 
de cap, fidei, 
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ce ſiah to expect, becauſe he had been given 

© them in the perſon of king Hezekiah.“ 
Indeed, this opinion, far from prevailing 
among the Jews, was deteſted by them. 
But, as they no longer know any thing a- 
bout the times ſignified in their prophecies, 
and are at a loſs how to get out of the laby- 
rinth, they have made an article of faith of 

Gem. Sag. that expreſſion, which we read in the Tal- 

c. x. Moſes mud, All the terms appointed for the co- 

Maimon. in <6 ming of the Meſſiah, are paſt;“ and have 

1 pronounced with one conſent, ©+ Curſed be 

de cap, fidei. they who ſhall compute the times of the 

«© Meſſiah: as we behold, in a ſtorm, that 
has driven the ſhip from her courſe, the pi- 
lot, in deſpair, quit his reckoning, and go 
whither chance carries him. | 
From that time, their whole ſtudy has 
been to elude the prophecies, in which the 
time of the ChrIsT was pointed out: they 
did not care if they overthrew all the tradi- 
tions of their fathers, provided they could 
deprive the Chriſtians of thoſe admirable 
prophecies; nay, they have gone ſo far as 
that that of ſacob did not relate to 

IST. 

Gem. Tr, / But their own ancient books give them the 
anhed. c. ly. That prophecy is underſtood of the 
Paraph On- Meffiah in the Talmud ; and the manner, 

kelos Jo- in which we explain it, is to be found in their 

_ , paraphraſes, that is, in the moſt authentic 

8 — moſt revetenced commentaries among 

them. 


We 
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We find there, in expreſs terms, that the 
houſe and king om of |udah, to which the 
whole poſterity of Jacob, and people of If- 
Fac}, were to be one day reduced, ſhould al- 
ways produce judges and magiſtrates,” 


until the coming of the Meſſiah, under whom 


ſhould be formed a kingdom of all nations. 
This was the teſtimony, which the molt ce- 
lebrated and moſt approved doctors of the Jews 
ſtill bore them in the earlieſt ages of Chriſ- 
tianity, The ancient tradition, ſo firm! 


eſtabliſhed, could not be aboliſhed at once ; | 


and, though the Jews did not apply to JE“ 


sus CHRIST the prophecy of Jacob, they had 


not yet dared to deny that it agreed to the 
Mefliah. They came not to that extrava- 


gance till Jong after, and when, hard preited 


by the Chriſtians, they at laſt perceived that 
their own tradition was againſt them. 

As for the prophecy. of Daniel, where the 
coming of the Chriſt was limited to the term 
of 490 years, to count from the twentieth of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus; that term carried 
to the end of the fourth millenary of the 
world: ſo was it a very ancient tradition 
among the Jews, that the Meſſiah ſhould 
appear towards the end of that millenary, 
and about two thouſand years after Abraham. 


An Elias, whoſe name is great among the Gem. Fe. 
Jews, though he be not the. prophet, had 7. c. xi. 


thus taught before the birth of JasvsCurisT; 
and the tradition has been preſerved in the 
book of the Talmud. You have ſeen this 
term accompliſhed at the coming of our 

H 2 Lord, 
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Lord, fince he actually appeared about two 
thouſand years after Abraham, and towards 
the 4000th year of the world. However, the 
Jews knew him not; and, difappointed of 
their expectation, they faid, that their fins 
had retarded the Meſſiah, who was to come. 
But yet our dates are aſcertained by their own 
confeſſion ; and it is a ſtrange degree of blind- 
neſs, to make a term depend on men, which 
God has ſo preciſely fixed in Daniel. 

Not a little are they embarraſled alſo, to 
find that the prophet makes the time of 
CHRIST go before that of the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem ; inſomuch that, the latter _ 
accompliſhed, that which precedes it mul 
be ſo. | 

Joſephus has groſsly erred here. He right- 
ly computed the weeks, which were to be 
followed by the deſolation of the Jewiſh peo- 

le; and, finding them fulfilled at the time 
Titus laid fiege to Jeruſalem, he made no 
dout but the moment of the city's downfall 
was come. But he did not conſider that this 
deſolation was to be preteded by the coming 
of the Chriſt, and by his death; > that he 
underſtood but one half of the prophecy. 
The Jews, who came after him, were 
willing to ſupply this defect. They have 
derived to us from Herod an Agrippa, whom 
the Romans, they ſay, put to death a little 
before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem ; and they 
will have this A rippa, Chriſt by his title of 
king, to be the Meffiah promiſed by Daniel; 


DO? 


2 irc{h proof of their blindnefs ! For, beſides 
| that 
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that this Agrippa can neither be the righte- 
ous, nor the holy One, nor the end of the 
prophecies, as the Chriſt, marked by Daniel, 
muſt be; beſides that the murder of that A- 
grippa, in which the Jews had no hand, 
could not be the cauſe of their deſolation, as 
the death of Daniel's Chriſt was to be; what 


the Jews ſay on this head is all a fable. That Joſepb. Ib. 
Agrippa, deſcended of Herod, was ever on 3 — 
the ſide of the Romans: he was always wel be, Joſtor 
treated by their emperors, and reigned in a blioth.Phot; 


canton of Judea long after the taking of Je- s. 33. 


ruſalem, as Joſephus and other contempora-- 
ries atteſt, 

Thus all that the Jews deviſe to elude the 
prophecies, ſerves onely to confute them. 
Themſelves do not rely upon fictions fo groſs, 
and their beſt defence conſiſts in the law they 
enacted, to compute no more the days of the 
Meſſiah. Thus do they willingly fhut their 
eyes to the truth, and renounce the prophe- 
cies, where the Holy Ghoſt has itſelf num- 
bered the years: but renouncing they fulfil 
them, and demonſtrate the truth of what: 
thoſe oracles ſay of their blindneſs and fall. 

Let them anſwer what they will to the pro- 
phecies; the deſolation thefe foretold, befe! 
them at the time appointed: the event is of 
more force than all their ſuttleties: and, if 
the Chriit did not come in that fatal junc- 
ture, the prophets, in whom they truſt, have- 
deceived them. 

Jo compiete their conviction, obſerve - 


two circumſtances, that attended their fall, 
= and' 
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and the coming of the Savior of the world: 


Dan. ix 27. 


one, that the fucceſſion of prieſts, uninter- 
rupted and unalterable from Aaron, came 
then to an end; the other, that the diſtinc- 
tion of tribes and families, ever/preſeryed tilt 
that time, was then loft, by their own con- 
feſſion. v6 

This diſtinction was neceſſary till the 
time of the Meſhah. From Levi were to 
ſpring the miniſters in ſacred things. From 
Aaron were to iſſue the prieſts and high- 


prieſts. From Judah was to come the Meſ- 


ſiah himſelf, Had not the diſtinction of 
families ſubſiſted till the deſtruction of Jeru- 
ſalem, and coming of CHRIST, the Jew- 
iſh ſacrifices would have periſhed before 
the time, and David would have loſt the glo- 
ry of being acknowleged father of the Meſ- 
ſiah. Is the Meſſiah come? Is the new 
prieſthood, after the order of Melchizedek, 
commenced in his perſon; and has the new 
kingdom, which was not of this world, ap- 
peared? We want no more Aaron or Levi, 
Judah or David, or their families. Aaron 
is no longer neceſſary in a time, when ſacri- 
fices were to ceaſe, according to Daniel. 
The houſe of David and Judah has fulfilled 
her deſtiny, when the CHRIST of God has 
proceeded from her; and, as if the Jews them- 
ſelves renounced their hope, they forget pre- 
ciſely at this time the ſucceſſion of families, 
till now ſo carefully and religiouſly retained. 
Let us not omit one of the marks of the 
coming of the Meſhah, and perhaps the prin- 
| cipal, 
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cipal, if we rightly underſtand it, though it 
con{titures the ſcandal and horror of the 
Jews. It is the remiſſion of fins announced 
in the name of a ſuffering Savior, of a Sa- 
vior humbled, and obedient even unto death. 

Daniel had ſpecified among his weeks, the Pan. ix. 26. 

myſterious week, which we have obſerved, 

when the CHRISTH was to be offered up, when 

the ancient ſacrifices were to loſe their effi- 

cacy. Put we Daniel and Ifaiah together, 

and we ſhall come to the very bottom of ſo 

great a myſtery ; we ſhall ſee the man of ſor- II. liii. 

rows, with the iniquity of all the people laid upon 

him, pouring out his ſoul unto death for their 

tranſg reſſiuns, and by his flripes healing them. 

Open your eyes, ye unbelievers! is it not 

true that the remiſſion of ſins has been preached 

to you in the name of CnRIsT crucihed ? 

Was ever ſuch a myſtery dreamed of? What 

other than JEsUs CHRIST, either before or 

after him, has gloried in waſhing away our 

fins by his blood? Can he have cauſed 

himſelf to be crucified, merely to acquire a 

vain honor, and accompliſh in himſelf ſo: 

fatal a prophecy? Ye muſt be ſilent, and | 

adore in the goſpel a doctrine, which could not 0 

even enter the heart of man, if it were not | 

true. | q 
The Jews are extremely puzzled in this 

point: they find in their ſcriptures too many 

paſſages, where mention is made of the humi- Tr. Sueea & 

liations of their Meſſiah. What ſhall become Com. five 

then of thoſe, which ſpeak of his glory an Cans, 

triumphs? The natural interpretation — 3. 7M 

that 


e. 9. 


Luke »xkiv. 
257 26. 


If. liii. 
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that he ſhall by conflicts come to triumphs, 
and by iufferings to glo:y. But, O incre- 
dible! the Jews have rather choſen two 
Meſſiahs. We find in their Talmud, and 
other books of like antiquity, that they ex- 
pect a ſuffering Meſſiah, and a Meſſiah full 
of glory: one dead and riſen; the other e- 
ver happy and victorious : one, to whom a- 
gree ail the paſſages where weakneſs is inti- 
mated ; the other, to whom allude all thoſe 
that promiſe greatneſs : one, in tine, the ſon 
ot Joieph, for they have not been able to de- 
ny him this character of JESUS CHRIST, who 
was the reputed fon of Joſeph ; and another 
the ſon of David; without ever caring to 
know that this Meſſiah the fon of David was, 
according to David, to drink of the brook in 
the way, before he fhould lift up his head ; that 
is, to be afflicted, before he were triumphant; 
as ſays the fon of David himſelf: O fools, 
and flow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have ſpoken! Ought not Chrift to have ſuf- 


fered theſe things, and to enter into his glory f 


Moreover, if we underſtand, of the Meſ- 
ſiah, that great paſſage where Itaiah repre- 
ſents to us in ſo lively a menner, the man of 


ſorrows ſmitten fer our tranſgreſſion «nu of no 
form or comelineſs, that we ſhauld aefire him; 


we are ſupported in this interpretation, as 
well as in all the reſt, by the ancient travi- 
tion of the Jews: and, in ſpite of their pre- 


judices, the chapter, io often cited in their 


Gem, Tr. Talmud, teaches us, that that perſon of 0 
Sanbed, lib. farm or comelineſs, with the tranſgreſſions of the 


people 
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EY people laid upon him, ſhall be the Meſſiah. The 


os ſorrows of the Meſſiah, which ſhall be occa- 
vo ſioned by our ſins, are noted in the fame 
nd place, and in the other books of the Jews. 
X= | Frequent is the mention of the entry, e- 
all qually humble and glorious, that he was to 
wo make into Jeruſalem, riding on an aſs; and 
* that celebrated prophecy of Zechariah is ap- 
ti- plied to him. What reaſon have the Jews to 
le complain? Every thing was marked to them 
on in preciſe terms by their prophets: their an- 
e- eient tradition had preſerved the natural ex- 
ho poſition of thoſe famous prophecies; nor is 
er any thing more juſt than that reproach, caſt 
to upon them by the Savior of the world: Ye ; 
s, bypocrites, ye can diſcern the face of the ſky, and Matt. xvi. 
in tell whether it ſhall be fair or foul weather ; but 1,5. all. 36. 
wat WW bow is it that ye do not diſcern this time? 
t; Conclude we then, that the Jews have 
/s, dad good reaſon to ſay, that “ all the terms 
ets of the Meſſiah's coming are paſt.” Judah 
f- is no more a kingdom, or a people; other 
nations have confeſſed the Mefhah, who was 
- to be ſent. Jxsus CHRIS H has been ſhown 
Co to the Gentiles : at the ſign they haſted to 
ef. the God of Abraham, and the bleſſing of 
70 © that patriarch diffuſed itſelf over the earth. 
3 © The man of ſorrows has been preached, and 
the remiſſion of fins proclaimed by his death. 
i- All the weeks have elapſed; the deſolation 
- of the people, and of the ſanctuary, a juſt 
"ir puniſhment of the death of CHRIST, has had 
no its final accompliſhment; in ſhort, the 
'Pe CHRIST has appeared with all the characters 


ple that 
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that the tradition of the Jexs confeſſed in 
him, and their incredulity remains without 
excuſe. 

So fee we, from that time, undouted 
marks of their reprobation. After JESUs 
CHRisT, they did bu: plunge more and more 
into ignorance and miſery, wneuce the ex- 
tremity alone of their woes, and the ſhame 


of proving ſo often a prey to error, ſhail ex- 


tricate them; or rather the goodn« {s of God, 
when the time appointed by his providence, 
for puniſhing their ingratitude, and ſubdu- 
"_ pride, ſhall be accompliſhed.. 
eantime they remain the ſcorn of na- 
tions, and the object of their averſion; nor 


has ſo long a captivity made them yet come. 
to themſelves, though that ſhould ſuffice to 


convince them. For indeed, as powerful Je- 
rom addreſſes them, What doſt thou expect, 
« O unbelieving Jew ? Thou didſt commit 
© much wickedneſs during the time of the 
„ judges: thine idolatry made thee a ſlave 
& to all the nations round; but God ſoon 
© took pity on thee, and was not ſlow to 
« ſend thee ſaviors. Thou didſt multiply 
© thine idolatries under thy kings; but the 
« abominations, into which thou felleſt un- 
e der Ahaz and Manaſſeh, were puniſhed 
% onely by ſeventy years captivity. Cyrus 
„came and reftored thee to thy country, thy 
« temple, and thy ſacrifices. At length. 
« thou waſt overthrown by Veſpaſian and 
© Titus, Fifty years after, Adrian com- 
« pleted thine extermination z and four _ 

© gre 
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tc dred years haſt thou groaned under oppreſ- 

« fion.” Thus far te. The argument 

is ſince ſtrengthened, and thirteen hundred 

years have been added to the deſolation of 

the Jewiſh people. Say we then, inſtead of 

four hundred years, that ſeventeen centuries 

have beheld the continuance of its captivity, 

nor has its yoke become lighter, ** What 

e have ye done, O ungrateful people! Slaves 

“ in all countries, and of all princes, ye do 

© not ſerve ſtrange gods. How hath God, 

«© who had elected you, forgotten you, and 

„ where are his former tender mercies ? 

« What wickedneſs, what greater crime 

« than idolatry, maketh you feel a chaſtiſe- 

© ment, that your idolatries never brought 

« upon you? Ye hold your peace? Ye 

% cannot comprehend what rendereth God 

„ inexorable? Remember that expreſſion 

« of your fathers : His blood be on us, and on Matt. xxvii. 
e our children; and again: We have no king 2. 
e but Ceſar. The Meſſiah ſhall not be your Jn Ws 
king: hold faſt bim, whom ye have cho- 

©« ſen: continue ſlaves to Cefar, and to the 

« kings, until the fulneſs of the Gentiles be come Rom. xi. 25, 
« in, and ſo all Iſrael be ſaved ” 26. 

THis converſion of the Gentiles was the xx, 
ſecond thing to happen at the time of the Pa:ticular 
Meſſiah, and the ſureſt mark of his coming. — 
We have ſeen how clearly the prophets nad — 
foretold it, and their promiſes were made Gentiles, 
good in the days of our Lord. It is certain, I be yu 
that then onely, and neither ſooner nor later, f et Ges. 
what the philoſophers dared not to attempt, who was | 


what 
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mtg what neither the prophets, nor the Jewiſh 

do de the People, when moſt protected and moſt faith- 

. 5 fal were able to effect, twelve fiſnermen ſent 

Ountsr. by ISsUSs CHRIST, and witneſſes of his re- 

— 2 ſurrection, accompliſhed. The converſion 

this mar ner Of the world, was to be the work, neither of 

of conver- philoſophers, nor even of prophets : it was 

ting them. reſerved-for the CHRIST, and was the fruit 
of his croſs. 

It behooved indeed that CHRIST and his 

apoſtles ſhould go forth from the Jews, and 

: that the preaching of the goſpel ſhould begin 

1% U. 2, 3: at Jeruſalem. In the laſt days was a mountain 10 

be eſtabliſhed and exalted, according to Iſaiah: 

and this was the Chriſtian church. All the 

Gentiles were to come thither, and many nations 

— 17,18. were to flow unto it. The Lord alone was to be 

exalted in that day : and the idols he was utterly 

to aboliſh. But Iſaiah, who ſaw theſe things, 

ſaw, at the ſame time, that the law, which 

— 34+ was to judge among the nations, ſhauld go forth 

out of Zion; and that the word of the Lord, 

which was to rebuke many peaple, ſbauld 1/ſue 

rem Jeruſalem; which made our Savior lay, 

Johniv, za. that ſalvation was of the Fews, And it was 

fit, that the new light, by which the people 

plunged in idolatry were one day to be en- 

lightened, ſhould diverge over the world from 

the place where it had ever been. It was in 

Jesus CnrisT, the fon of David and Abra- 

ham, that all nations were to be bleſſed and 

ſanctified. This we have often remarked ; 

but we have not yet obſerved the cauſe for 

which this ſuffering Jesvs, this IEsus . 

cifie 


written, I will deſtroy the wiſdom of the wife, 
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cified and (ct at nought, was to be the ſole 
author of the converſion of the Gientiles, and 
the ſole ſubduer of idolatry. 
Saint Paul has explained this great myſtery 
to us, in the firſt chapter of his epiſtle to the 
Corinthians; nor may it be improper to con- 
ſider that beautiful paſſage in its full extent, 
Chrift, ſaid he, ſent me ta preach the goſpel ; 1 Cor. l. 17, 
not with wiſdim of words, and human reafo- 18, 19, 20. 
ning, // the croſs of Chrift ſhould be made of 
none effect. For the preaching of the craſs is, to 
them that periſb, 1 but unto us, 2000 
are ſaved, it is the power of Ged. For it 1s 
and will bring to nought the under/tanding of the TE — 
prudent. IVhere is the wije? I here is the 


ſcribs?? l here is the diſputer of this world? 


Hath nit God made fooliſh the wiſdom cf this 
world? Doutleſs, ſince it could not bring 
men out of their ignorance, But the reaſon 
St. Paul gives for it, is this. After that, in 1Cor. i. 22, 
be wiſdom of God, that is, in the creatures 
he had ſo wiſely ordained, the world by toi ſdom 
knew not Oed, he took another way; and was 
pleaſed by the fooliſhneſs of preaching to ſave them 
that believe, that is, by the myltery of the 
croſs, where human wiſdom can comprehend 
nothing, 

New and admirable deſign of divine pro- 
vidence! God had introduced man into the 
world, where, which way ſoever he turned 
his eyes, the wiſdom of the creator ſhone 
forth in the greatneſs, richneſs, and diſpoſi- 
tion of that fo glotious work, Man never- 

VOL. II. I theleſs 
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tbeleſs miſtook him: the creatures, Which 
pretented themſelves to raiſe our mind higher, 
fixed it here below: blind and brutiſh man 
paid them adoration ; and, not ſatisficd with 
worſhipping the works of God's hands, he 
tell down to the work of his own. Fables, 

more ridiculous than thule told children, 
conſtituted his religion: he forgot reaſon : 

but God will hare him to forget it in another 
manner. A werk of which he underſtood 
the wildom, touched him not; another work 
is preſente.| to un, in which his reaſoning 
lofes ittelf, and ail appears to him fooliſh- 
neſs: namely, the crols of Chriſt. It is nbt 
by reaſoning we come to underſtand this 


2 Cor. x, 5. 1. yſtery, but t Lringing inte captivity every 


Phil. ii. 6,7 


8. 


theurht te the obedience of Chrijt ; but by caſting 
ho 11 agindtiaus, {or reaſonings, and every 
1750 h thirg that exalteth itſelf againſt the nel. ve 

Gad. 

And indeed, what do we comprehend in 
this myſtery, where the Lord of glory | 
loaded with reproachts; where the divine 
wiidom is charged with folly: where he, 
who, ſecure of native majeſty, t/oght it nit 


robbery to le equal with Gd; tut made Vine, 
of 140 ve pit ren, and trek upon bim the form if 


% vant ; bun:ved Pimfeif. and became obedient 


nta aenth, even the death of the croſs! All 
our houghes ure confoungtd;; and, as St. 
Pavi iid, nothing appears more fooliſh to 

thoſe, who are n. -enjightened from above. 
duch was tne remedy that God prepared 
for idolatly, Hie kncw the mind of man, and 
knew 
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knew that it was not by argument an error 
mult be deſtroyed, which argument had not 
eſtabliſned. There are errors, into which 
we fall through reaſoning; for there man of- 
ten bewilders himſelf: Vut eint, had got 
in by the oppoſite extreme, by ſtifling all 
reaſon, and by ſuffering the ſenſes to predo- 
minate, which would clothe every thing with 
the qualities that affect them, Thus was the 
Deity become viſible and groſs: men gave 
tte Divinity their own figure; and, what 
was ſtill more ſhameful, their vices and their 
paſſions. RKReaſomng had no ſhare in fo bru- 
tal an error. It was a ſubverſion of reaton, 
a delirium, a frenzy. Argue with a frantic 
perſon, or againit a man in the rage of & 
[ever 3 you do but the more provoke him, 
and render the diſtemper incutable. You 
muſt go to the cauſe, correct the tempera- 
ment, and calm the humors, that occaſion 
ſuch tranſports. So it mult not be reaſoning, 
that ſhall cure the delirium of idolatry, Wh. ne 
have the philoſophers gained by their pom- 


pous diſcourſes, their tublime {tile, their rea- 


ſonings ſo arttuliy framed? Did Plato, with 
his eloguence, which was deemed divine, o— 
verthraw one altar, where thoſe monſtrous 
dwinities were worſhipped? On the con- 
trary, he and his diſciples, and all the wiſe 
men of the world, facrihced to a ly: They be- 
came vain in their imaninatins : their r fooliſh. 
heart was darkened : pr ofeſfing themſeives t3 be 
wiſe, they became feels; tince, in dctiance of 

2 RBatuial 
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natural light, they paid adoration to crea- 
tures. 
Vas it not then with reaſon that St. Paul 
cried out, JFhere is the wiſe? IVhere is the 
feribe ? Il here is the diſputer of this world ? Did 
they ſo much as ſuſpect it their duty openly to 
oppoſe ſo many bleſphemies, and to ſuffer, 
not to ſay the lait infliction, but the ſmalleſt 
atrront for tlie truth? Far from any ſuch 
Rem. i, 18. thing, they held the truth in unrightecuſneys ; 
and jaid it down as a maxim, that in religion 
tncy were to follow the people: the people, 
whom they ſo much deſpiſed, was their rule 
in a matter the moſt momentous of all, and 
in which their ſuperior lights ſcemed ihe mol 
neceſſary. What haſt thou then availed, O 
1 Cor, i. 19, philoſophy? Hath not Gad made forhfh the 
Wiſdom of this worid? as (aid St, Paul. Hoath 
he nut aejtroyed the wiſdem of the wiſe, and 
breught to n:thing the under/landing ef the pru- 
dent ? 

Thus has God ſhown, by experience, that 
the overthrow of idolatry could not be the 
work ot human reaſon alone. Far from com- 
mitting to it the cure of ſuch a malady, God 
completed its confuſion by the myſtery of the 
cruſs, carrying withall the remedy to the 
ſource of the cvil. 

[dolatry, if we rightly underſtand it, took 
its rite trom that profound attachment, which 
we have to curſelves, This it was, that made us 
contrive gods like us; gods, who indeed 
were but men, ſubject to like paſſions, weak- 
wc lies, and vices: ſo that, under the name 


of 


3 Cor, i. 20. 


ba- 
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of deities, it was really their own thoughts, 
pleaſures, and fancies, that the Gentiles wor- 
ſhipped. 

JEsuUs CHRisT leads us into other paths. 
His poverty, ignominy, and croſs rendered 
him an object thocking to our ſenſes. We 
muſt get out of ſelf, renounce all, crucity 
all, to follow him. Man, torn from hin {[eif, 
and from all that his corruption made dear to 
him, becomes capable of adoring God and 
his eternal truth, whole rules he choolzs 
henceforth for his guides. 

Then periſh and vaniſh all idols, both 
thoſe that were adored on altars, and thoſe 
that every one ſerved in bis heart. "Theſe 
had ſet up the others. Men v orfhipped Ve- 
nus, becauſe they yielded to the dominion of 
ſenſual love, and were charmed with its 
power. 
gods, had altars, becauſe people abangone!l 
themſelves, and facrinced, as it were, to the 
tult of their ſenſes, more pleating, and in- 
toxicating than wine. JEsus CnrisT, by 
the myſtery of his croſs, comes to imprint 
upon their hearts the love of ſufferin gs inſtead 
of pleaſures. The idols worihipp-d without 
were ſcattered, becauſe thoſe worſhipped with 
in did no more ſubſiſt: the pure in ſpirit, as 
ſays CyR1sT hunſelf, are rendered c: pable: 
of ſeing God; and man, far from making 
God like himſelf, ftrives rather, as far as bus 
weakneſs can admit, to become like God. 

The myſtery ” CURTIsT JIESsVs has 
given us to ſce, how Deity could with- 
3 dus 


Bacchus, the moſt wanton of the 


att. v. J, 
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out diſparagement be united to our nature, 
and clothe itſelf with our infirmities. The 
Word was made fleſn: he who had the form 
and. nature of God, without loſing what he 


was, tk upon him the form of a ſervant. Unal- 


te rable in himſelf, he unites to himſelf a fo- 
rain nature. O men! ye were for gods that 
ſhould be, to ſay the truth, but men, vicious 
men: what blindneſs ! Here is a new object 
ef adoration for you! God and man e 
ther; but a man, who has loſt notbing of 
what he was, by taking upon him what we 
are, The Deity remains immutable ; and 
without a poſlibility of debaſing ittſelf exalts 
what it unites with it, 
But yet, what is it that God has taken of 
us? ourvices and our fins? God forbid : he 
took nothing of man, but what he made in 
man; and it is certain, that he had made in 
him neither fin ner vice. He had made his 
nature; his nature he took upon him, It 
may be ſaid, that he had made mortality with 
the infirmity that attends it, becauſe, al- 
t1:vgh it might not be in the fir(t deſign, it 
was the juſt puniſhnent of fin, and in that 


Guality was the work of the divine juſtice. 80 


Chad did not diſdain to take it; and, by ta- 
king the pain of fin without fin itſelf, he 
mowed that he was not the guilty puniſhed ; 
but the righteous, atoaing for the ſins of 0- 

thers. | 
Inſtead therefore of the vices, which men 
rave their gods, all the virtues appeared in the 
Cod-man; and, that they might ſtand the 
ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt teſt, they appeared amid the moſt 
horrid torments, Seek we no other vilible 
God after this: he alone is worthy to pull 
down all idols; and the victory he was to 
ain over them, is taſtened to the croſs. 


103 


It is faſtened then to an apparent folly, 1 Cor. i. 22. 
Fir the Jews, proceeds St. Paul, require a*Þ *#+ 55" 


ſign, by which God, moving all nature with 


power and great glory, as he did at the de- 
parture out of Egypt, may fet them viſibly 
above their enemies; and the Greeks, or the 
Gentiles, ſeek after wi/dem, and labored diſ- 
courſes, like thole of their Plato and Socra- 
tes, But we, continues the apoſtle, preach 
Chriflt crucified, unto the Fews a ſlumbling- 
Back, not a ſign ; and unto the Gentiles fooliſb- 


neſs, not wiſdom : bug unto them who are cal- 


led, bath Fews and Greets, Chriſt the power. of 


Cod, and the wiſaiom of Gd. Becauſe the for- 
liſhneſs of Gad is wiſer than men; and the weak- 
neſs of God is ſtronger than men. Behold the 
finiſhing ſtroke to our cunceited ignorance. 
The wildom, to which we are called, is fo 
ſublime, that it appears folly to our wiſdom; 
and its rules are io exalted, that the whole 
ſeems an extravagance. 

But, if that divine wiſdom is impenetrable. 
to us in itſelf, it declares itſelf by its effects. 
A virtue ifſucs ſrom the crols, and ail the i- 
dols are ſhaken, We ſee them fall to the 
ground, though ſupported by the whole Ro- 


man power. Not the wiſe, not the noble, 


not the mighty, have wrought ſo great a mi- 
racle. The work of God has been conti- 
nued; 
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nued ; and, what he began by the humilia- 
tions of JEsUs CHRisT, he has conſummated 
by the humiliations of his diſciples. For ye 


” ſee your calling, brethren ; thus St. Paul con- 


cludes his admirable diſcourſe: ye fee thoſe 
whom God hath called amongſt you, and of 
whom he hath compoſed this church victo- 
rious over the world; how that net many i/e 
men after the fleſh, not many mighty, net many 


noble, are called, But God hath chiſen the f:1- 


lifh things of the world, to confound the wiſe ; 


and Ged hath choſen the weak things of the world, 
to confound the things whith are mighty: aud 
baſe things of the world, and things which are 
deſpiſed, bath God choſen ; yea, and things which 
are not, to bring to nought things that are; that 
no fleſh ſhould glory in his preſence. The apoſ- 
tles and their diiciples, the offscouring of the 
world, mere nothing, to behold them with 
human eyes, prevailed over all the emperors, 
and the whole empire. Men had forgot the 
creation, when Gog renewed it by produ- 
cing, out of that nothing, his church, which 
he rendered all-powerful againſt error. He 
confuunded together with idols all human 
greatneſs, that interpoſed in their defence ; 
and he wrought ſo great a work, as he had 
done the univerſe, by the ſole power of his 
word, 

IpoLAaTRY appears to us weakneſs itſelf; nor 
can we eaſily conceive how ſo much ſtrength 
ſhould have been requiſite to deſtroy it, But, 


on the contrary, its extravagance ſpeaks the 


difficulty of ſubduing it; and ſo great a ſub- 
verſion 


#44 4 
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verſion of reaſon ſufficiently ſhows, how deep- rance, afalfe 
veneration 


VEE 1 for antiqui- 
grown old in idolatry ; and, infatuated by its n, 1 
idols, was become deaf to the voice of na- philoſophy 


: : : and herefies 
ture, which cried out againſt them. What, t ite 


power was needful, to recall to the memory id: the 


of man the true God fo profoundly forgotten, vor tri- 
vUImN-oAS CVET 


all, 


ly principle was tainted, The world was 


and to recover mankind from ſo woful a {tate 
of ſtupidity |! 

All the ſcnſes, all the paſſions, all inte- 
reſts, fought for idolatry, It was calculated 
for pleaſure : diverſions, ſhows, licentiouſ- 
neſs itſelf, made part of the divine worſhip. 
The feitivals were mere farces; and from no 
ſcene of human life was modeſty more induſ- 
triouſly baniſhed, than from the myſteties of 
religion. How accuſtom minds ſo corrupt, 


to the regularity of true religion, which is 


chaſte, ſevere, an enemy to the ſenſes, and 
ſolely intent upon inviſible joys? As Saint 
Paul ſpoke to the govern r of Judea, ef 


righteouſneſs, temperance, and judgement to came; Adds xxiv, 
Felix trembled, and anſwered, Go thy way fer *5* 


this time 5 when I have a convenient ſeaſon, 1 


will call for thee, Such diſcourſes were to be 
put far off by a man, who wanted to enjoy, 
without ſcruple, and at any rate, the good 
things of the earth, 

Would you ſee the efforts of intereſt, that 
powerful ſpring, which gives motion to hu- 


man affairs? In that great downcry of ido- ' 


latry, which St. Paul's preaching began to 
caule over Aſia, the craftſmen, who got 
their bread by making little filver-ſhrines of 

the 
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the Epheſian Diana, aſſembled; and the 


leading man reprefented to them, that their 
gain was about to ceaſe : And net onely, ſays 
he, his our craft is in danger to be ſet at nougt i; 
but alſo the temple e the great goddeſs Diana 
to be d. ſpifed, and ber magnificence ts be d:- 


firaye a, c all 2 and then *vorld wor ſpip- 


Feth. 

How powerful is intereſt, and how bold, 
when it can put on the cloke of religion! 
There needed no more to ſtir up the artiſts, 
They ſallied forth like madmen, crying out, 
Greet is Diana rf the Epheſians , and dragging 
St. Paul's companions to the theatre, where 
the whole city had aſſembled. Then the 
cries redoubicd, and for two. hours the pub— 
lic place rang with the words, Great is Di- 


ana of the Epheſians! Saint Paul and his com- 


panions were with quficulty reſcued from 
the hands of the people by the magiſtrates, 
who feared leſt great diſorders ſhould h happen 
in the upro-r. If, to the intereſt of private 
perſons, you join the interett of the Prloſts, 
who were about to fall with their gods; and 
to all this add the intereſt of the cities, which 
falſe religion rendered conſiderable; as the 
city of Epheſus, who owed to her temple her 
privileges, and the reſort of ſtrangers, by 
which ſhe was enriched ; what ſtorm mult 
ariſe acainſt the infant church! and need we 
wonder to fee the apoſtles fo oft beaten, ſto- 
ned, and left for dead, in the midſt of the 
populace? But a greater intereſt is about to 
move a greater machine; z the intereſt of the 
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fate is about to put the ſcnate, people, and 
emperors in action, 
The decrees of the ſenate had long pro-, 

d ft f Th . 
hibited ſtrange religions. e empcrors had x,xix,&to!l, 
eſpouſed the fame policy; and, in that great Orar, 
conſultation about reforming abuſes of go- "per 
vernment, one of the chief regulations, that Tenal. A- 
Mecenas propoſed to Auguſtus, was the pre- polog. 5. 
venting of innovations in religion, which Eu, El. 

Eccl. ii. 24 
never failed to occaſion dangerous commo— 
tions in a ſtate. The maxim was juſt: for 
what more violently agitates mens minds, 
and carries them to ſtranger exceſſes? But 


God would ſhow that the eſtabliſnment of 


true religion excited no ſuch troubles; and 
this is one of the wonders, which demon- 
ſtrate his having had a hand in the work. 
For who would not be amezed to ice, that, 
during three hundred long years, that the 
church had to ſuffer all the cruelties that per- 
ſecuting rage could invent, amid fo many ſe— 
ditions and civil wars, amid fo many conſpi- 
racies againſt the perſon of emperors, there 
ſhould never have been found a ſingle Chriſ- 
tian, good or bad? The Chrittians deſy Terwl, A- 
their greateſt enemies to name ond; iadeed, 28 35. 
there never was one: ſo much veneration for 3% & tell. 
public power did the Chriſtian doctrine in— 
ſpire; and fo deep was the impreſſion made 
on all their minds by theſe words of the Son 
of God: Render unto Ceſar the things which are Matt. xxii, 
Ceſar's, and unio God the things that are God's. 21. 
That beautiful diſtinction conveyed ſo clear 
a light into their minds, that never did the 
Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians ceaſe to reverence the image of 

God in princes, even perſecutors of the truth, 

This principle ſhines ſo bright in all their 
apologies, that they inſpire, to this day, 

thoſe that read them, with the love of public 

order; and ſhows that they expected, from 

none but God, the eſtabliſhment of Chriſ- 

Tertul. A. tianity. Men ſo determined on death, who 
Polog. 37. filled the whole empire, and all the armies, 
broke not once out during ſo many ages of 
ſuffering ; they denied themſelves not onely 
ſeditious actions, but even the ſmalleſt mur- 

mur. The finger of God was in the work; 

and no other hand than his could have re- 

{trained [pirits provoked by ſo many injuries. 

Indeed, to be treated as public enemies, 

and enemies to the emperors, was hard on 

thoſe who breathed nothing but obedience, 

and whoſe moſt ardent vows aſcended for the 

ſafety of the princes, and the happineſs of 

the ſtate. But the Roman policy thought 

jtſelf fundamentally attacked, when its 

gods were deſpiſed. Rome boalled of being 

a holy city from her foundation, originally 

ic. Orae, Conſecrated by divine auſpices, and degica- 
pro Flace, ted by her founder to the god of war. dhe 
Orat. almoſt believed Jupiter more preſent in the 
. capitol, than in heaven. She thought ſhe 
ler. Thecd. Owed her victories to her religion. By that 


& Arc. ap. ſhe had overcome the nations and their gods; 
Amb. tom, 


. lid, V. 
Tp. 30. Zo- that the Roman gods muſt have been maſters 


fm. Hit, of other gods, as the Romans were maſters 
n. of other men. Rome, by ſubduing Jude, 


had 


for ſuch was the reaſoning of the time: ſo 
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of had reckoned the God of the Jews among the 


h, gods ſhe had vanquiſhed : to pretend to eſta- 

vir bliſh his reign, was to ſap the foundations 

y, of the empire; it was to hate the victories 

lic and power of the Roman people. Thus the 

m Cbriſtians, enemies of the gods, were looked 

i. upon at the ſame time as enemies of the com- 

ho monwealth. The emperors took more pains 

's, to exterminate them, than to exterminate the 

of Parthians, Marcomans, or Dacians. Chriſ- 

ly | tianity overthrown appeared in their inſcrip- 

ir- tions, with as much pomp as the Sarmatians 

c; defeated, But they falſely boaſted of having 

e- deſtroyed a religion, which was growing un- 

. der fire and (word. In vain to cruelty were ; 
es, added calumnies. Men, who pradtiſed vir— : 
on tues above man, were accuſed of vices, that . 
e, ſhock human nature. Thoſe were accuſed } 
he of inceſt, whoſe chaſtity was their delight, I 
of Thoſe were accuſed of eating their own chil- 
ht cren, who did all the good in their power to 1 
its their perſecutors. But, in ſpite of the pub- 5 
ng lic hatred, the force of truth drew favorable Y 
ly reports from the mouths of their enemies. 4 
u- Every one knows what the younger Pliny 4 
he wrote to Trajan concerning the good morals Pla, lib. x, 1 
he of the Chriſtians. They were juſtified, but Ef. 97+ 4 
he not exempted from the ſevereſt infliction : ö 
2 for this laſt ſtroke was requiſite to finiſh in | 
8; them the image of Jesus CHRIST crucihed ; 

ſo and they muſt, like him, go to the croſs 

rs with a public declaration of their innocence. 

ers But idolatry did not lay her whole ſtreſs 

ea, upon violence, Though her baſis was a 
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brutal ignorance, and a total depravation of 
common-ſenſe, the was willing to color her- 
ſelf with ſome ſhow of argument. How ma- 
ny times did ſhe endeavor to diſguiſe, and 
into how many ſhapes did ſhe transform her- 
ſeif, in order to cover her ſhame | She ſome. 
times affected a reverence for the Deity, 
ſaying; \W natever is divine, is unknown: the 
Deity alone knows itſelf: it is not for us to 
dive into ſo deep matters, which therefore we 
are to take from the zncients ; and every one 
ought to follow the religion, which he finds 
eftab! iſhe in his country. By theſe max- 
ime, errors equally groſs and impious, which 


filled the whole earth, were without reme- 


ey; and the voice of nature, which pro- 
cliimed the true God, was {tifled. 

There was indeed ground to think, that 
the weakneſs of our reaſon ſtands in need 
of ſome authority, to bring it back to princi— 
ple ; and that it is from antiquity, we mult 
Jearn true religion. So have you ſeen the 
uninteriup ed progteſſion of it from the be- 
ginning of the world. But of what antiqui- 
ty could Paganiſm boaſt, who could not 
read her own hiſtories, without finding in 
them the origin not onely of religion, but 
of her gods? Varro aud Cicero, not to 


mention other authors, have ſufficiently 


(ſhown this. Or ſhould we have recourle to 
thoſe thouſands of years, which the Egypt 
ans filed with eonfuled and impertinent ta 
Þles, in order to eftavlith the antiquity they 


doatted ; even there were to be feen the birth 
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and death of the divinities of Egypt; nor could 
that people make itſelt ancient, without 
out pointing the commencement of its gods. 
But behold another form of idolatry z and 
this would have men to adore whatever palſ- 
ſed for divine. Ihe Roman policy, which 
ſo ſtrictly prohibited ſtrange religions, al- 
lowed the worthipping of the gods of the 
Barbarians, provided it had adopted them. 
Thus did it affect to appear equitable towards 
all gods, as well as towards all men. It 
ſometimes offered incenſe to the God of the 
Jews with the reſt. We find a letter of Ju- 
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lian the apoſtate, where he promiſes to the Jul. Ep. 
Jews to rebuild the holy city, and with them comm. Ju- 


ta {acritice to God the creator of the univerſe. 
We have ſeen, that the heathens were very 
willing to worſhip the true God, but not the 
true God onely; and it was not the fault of 
the emperors, that JE Sus CHRIST himſelf, 
whoſe diſciples they were perſecuting, had 
not altars among the Romans. 

How! could the Romans ever think of 


| honering him as a God, whom their magi- 


ſtrates nad condemred to tke laſt infliction, 
and whom ſeveral of their authors, have load- 
ed with reproaches? The thing is incon- 
teſtadle, nor need we be aſtoniſhed at it. 

| Let us firſt diſtinguiſh what general aſſer— 
tions a blind invetcracy dictates, from po- 


| fitive facts aſcertained by proof. Certain it 


is that the Romans, though they condemned 
JESUS CHRIST, did never tax him with any 
This made P. late 
K 2 condemn 
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condemn him with ſuch reluctance, when I 
worried by the clamors and threatenings of 


the Jews. Bur, what is much more wonder- N 
ful, the Jews themſelves, at whoſe inſtance « 
he was crucihed, have not preſerved in theic 0 
ancient books the memory of any one action, 5 


; that might throw the leaſt blemiſh upon his 
lite; fo farwere they from remarking any, 
that ſhould have made him defcrie the cru— 
elleſt and mo!t ignominious puniſhmem : 
whence is manifeſtly confirmed what we read 
in the Goſpel, that cur Lord's whole crime 
was his heving called himiclf the Chorilt the 
Son of God, 

Wo he. ccordingly, Tacitus gives us an account 

xv 44 of JESUS CHkisT's ſuffering under Pontius 
Pilate, and during the empire of Tiberius; 
but he aliedges not one crime, that ſhould 
have made him worthy of death; ſave that 
of being author of a ſect convicted of hating 
mankind, or of being hateful- to it. Such 
was the crime of JEsUs CHRIST and the 
Chriſtians; and their greateit enemies could 
never accuſe them but in vague terms, witi- 
oat ever producing one politive fact that could 
be laid to their charge. 

Tt is true, that, in the laſt perſecution, 
and three hundred years after JESUS CHRIST, 
the heathen, being quite at a Joſs how to 
brand either him or his diſciples, publiſhed 
forged acts of Pilate, where they pretended 
the crimes were to be ſeen, for which our Sa- 
vior had been crucihed, But, as we hear 
nothing of thoſe acts in all the preceding a- 
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es, and as neither under Nero, nor under 
. who ſwayed the imperial ſcepter 
in the beginning of Chriſtianity, how great 
enemies ſoever they were to it, do we find 
one word about them, it is plain they were 
cooked for the purpoſe; and ſo flender a- 
mong the Romans were the proofs againſt 
Jesus CHRIST, that his enemies were obliged 
to have recourſe to fiction. 

Behold then one clear point, the innocence 
of Jesus CHRIST irreproachable. Add we 
a ſecond, the holineſs of his life and doctrine 
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acknowleged. One of the greateſt Rowan Lamprid. in 
emperors, namely Alexander Severus, admi- Alex, Sev, 
red our Lord, and cauſed ſome ſentences of © 45: 5'> 


his goſpel to be inſcribed on the public works, 
as well as in his own palace. The fame 
emperor commended, and propoſed as a pat- 
tern, the godly caution with which the 
Chriſtians ordained minifters in ſacred things. 
Nor was this all: in a fort of chapel of his 


palace, did he ſacrifice every morning. He 14, e. 29, 


there had conſecrated the images of holy ſculs, 31. 


among whom he ranked with Orpheus, JE“ 
sus CHRIST and Abraham. He had another 
chapel, or as you pleaſc to tranſlate the La- 
tin word Lararium, of leſs dignity than the 
former, where were to be ſeen the images of 
Achilles, and ſome other great men; but 
Jesvs CHRIST was placed in the foremoſt 
rank. By a heathen is this recorded, who, 
for a witneſs, cites an author of Alexander's 


own time, Theſe then are two witneſtes of 
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Poryd. i. one fact; and here is another fact, which .; 

<> "<chany no leſs ſurpriſing, 

TLolab. Dem. Although Porphyry, by abjuring Chriſti. 

Ev, in. 8. anity, had declared himſelf an enemy to it, 

he nevertheleſs, in the book entitled Philiſo- 
P by by · Oracles, owns that ſome of them 
. very favorable to the holineſs of IEsus 
23. 5 CHRIST. 
God forbid that we ſhould learn from lying 
oracles the glory of the Son of God, who 
ſilenced them by his birth. Thoſe oracles, 
quoted by Porphy ry, are mere inventions of 
men: but it is proper to know what the hea- 
thens put into the mouths of their gods con- 
eerning our Lord. Porphyry then affures us 
that there are vracles, * where Jesus 
„% CHRIST is called a pious man, and wor- 
«© thy of immortality; the Chriſtians, on 
„the contrary, impure and deluded peo- 
% pie,” Fe afterwards recites the oracle of 
the goddeſs Hecate, where ſhe ſpeaks of IE - 
SUs CHRIST, as “of a perſon eminent for his 
e piety; whoſe body indeed yielded to tor- 
„ ments, bur whoſe wul is in heaven with 
« the bletted fouls. This foul,” ſaid Por- 
phyry's guddeſs, “ by a kind 'of fatality, 
„ hath initilled error into the ſouls, to whom 
25 deſtiny hath not allotted the gifts of the 
gods and the knowlege of the great Jupi— 
ter; WI crefore they are enemies to the 
«« gods, But beware of blaming him,“ 
_ purſues ſhe, ſpeaking of Jesus CurisT ; 
and oniely pity the error of thoſe, whole 
e unhappy fate 1 have related to you.“ Pom- 

pous 
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paus expreſſions, and entirely void of mean- 
ing! but they prove that the glory of our 
Lord forced praiſes from his enemies, 
Beſides the innocence and holineſs of IJE- 
sus CHRIST, there is yet a third point no 
leſs important: his miracles, Certain it is, Tr. de 100- 
that the Jews never denied them; and we gn. 10 
find in their Talmud ſome of thoſe, which Ecc1. 


his diſciples wrought in his name. Onely 


to ſully them, they ſaid he had performed Tr. de sab. 


them by enchantments, which he had learned © 22: b. 
in Egypt; or even by the name of God, that ge, , 
unknown and ineffable name, of which the hit. Jeſu, 
virtue is all powerful, according to the jews, 
and which JESUS CHRIST had diſcovered, none 
knows how, in the ſanctuary; or, in fine, 
becauſe he was one of thoſe prophets pointed peut. xi, 
out by Moſes, whoſe lying miracles were to 1,2. 
turn the people to idolatry, JESuS CHRIST, 
the overthrower of icols, whoſe goſpel has 
cauſed one God to be alone acknowleged 
through the earth, needs not to be juſtined 
from this imputation: true prophets have no 
leſs preached his divinity than he has him- 
ſelf; and what muſt reſult from the teſti— 
mony of the Jews is, that JesUs CHRIST 
wrought miracies, in order to prove his miſſion. 

Moreover, when they tax him with wor- 
king them by magic, they would do well to 
conſider, that Moſes was accuſed of the ſame 
crime, This was the ancient opinion of the 
Egyptians, who, aſtoniſhed at the wonders. 
God had wrought in their country by that 
great man, claſſed him in the ns _ 
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chief magicians. We may likewite fee this 
opinion in Pliny and Apuleius, where Moſcs 
ltands named with Jannes and Jambres, thote 
celebrated enchanters of Egypt, whom St. Paul 
mentions, and whom Moſes had confounded 
by his miracles. But the anſwer of the Jews 
was eaſy. The tricks of the magicians 
never had a laſting effect: nor do they tend 
to eſtabliſh, as did Moſes, the worſhip of the 
true God, and holineſs of lite : befides that 
God knows always how to get the maſtery, 
and to perform works that defy the imitation 
of adverſe power, The ſame arguments ict 
TEsUs CHRIST above fo vain an accuſation, 
which therefore, as we have already remar- 
ked, ſerves onely to prove his miracles incon— 
teſtable. 

So eminently are they diſputeleſs, that the 
Gentiles could no more diſallow them than 
the Jews. Celſus, the great enemy of the 
Chriitians, and who attacks them in the ear- 
liett times with all imaginable addreſs, ſearch- 
ing with infinite pains for every thing that 
might make to their prejudice, did not pre · 
tend to deny all the miracles of our Lord. 
He ſhifts it off by ſaying with the Jews, that 
jESUS CHRIST had learned the ſecrets of the 
E2yptians, that is, magic; and that he ar- 
rogated to himſelf divinity, from the won- 
ders he performed by the power of that 
damnable art. It was for the fame reaſon that 
the Chriſtians were accounted magicians; 
and we have a paſlage of Julian the apoſtate, 
which treats our Lord's miracics with con— 

| tempt, 
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tempt, but calls them not into queſtion. Vo- 
Jufian, in his epiſtle to Auguſtine, does the Ap, Avg. 
ſame; and this way of talking was com- tem. Ii. Ep. 
mon among the heathens. * 
We need therefore no more wonder, if 
they, who were wont to deify all men in 
whom any thing extraordinary appearcd, 
ſhould be willing to rank JEsvs among their 
divinities, Tiberius, upon the accounts he 
had from Judea, propoſed to the ſenate to 
grant divine honors to CHRIST. This is not 
a fact advanced at random: Tertullian quotes Tertul gro- 
it, as public and nctorious, in the apology, tos. 5. 
which he preſents to the ſenate in the name ern e 
of the church; nor would he have riſked the 
weakening of ſo good a cauſe by aſlertions, 
that might have been ſo eaſily - confuted, 
But, if we want the teſtimony of another hea- 
then, Lampridius will tell us, that“ A- 
e drian had reared temples to JE8Us CHRIST, Lamp. in 
& which were ſtill to be ſeen at the time of Alex, c. 4. 
& his writing;“ and that Alexander Seve- 
rus, after revering him in private, would e- 
rect altars publicly to him, and number him 
with the gods. 
There is certainly great injuſtice in reſol— 
ving to believe nothing of JE Sus CHRIST, 
but from thoſe who were none of his diſci- 
ples : for it is to ſeek faith in infidels, or 
care and exactneſs in thoſe, who, occupied 
with quite other matters, held religion as a 
thing indifferent. It is nevertheleſs true, 


that the glory of Jesus CHRISTH ſhone with 


ſuch irteſiſtible brightnels, that the world 
could 
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could not forbear rendering him ſome teſti- 
mony; and I can bring you none more au— 
thentie than that of ſo many emperors. 

I confeſs, however, that they had alio 
another detign, A mixture was of poli- 
cy in the honors they paid to Jrsvus 
CHRI5T. They expected that at laſt the re- 
ligions would be united; and that the Gods 
of all fecls would come to be common. The 
Chriſtians had no notion of this motley wor- 
chip, and deſpiſed no leſs the condeſcenſions 
than the rigors of the Roman policy. But 
God was pleaſed that another principle ſhould 
make the hcathens reject thoſe temples, 
which the emperors were deſigning JEsus 
CHRIST, The idol-prieſts, as we learn from 


the hesthen author already fo often quoted, 


remonſtrated to the emperor Adrian, That, 
if he conſecrated thoſe temples: built for 
„ the uſe of the Chriſtians, all the other 


„ temples would be ſorſaken, and all the 


« world would embrace the Chriitian reii— 
« gion.“ Idolatry feit in our religion a 
victorious power, againſt which the falie gods 
could not itand; and proved it{c1t the juitne's 
of that fiving of the apoitic, I bat concord 
hata Chrift with Biiial ? And what ag eement 


bath the temple cf GC with ide? 


Thus, by tne power of the croſs, the pa- 
gan religion, ſelf-cenfuted, was falling to 
ruin; and the unity of God was preveiling 
in ſuch ſort, that at length even 1dolatry 


det. 17. ſeemed not averſe to it. She argued, that 


ſeg Apul. ce 


Deo. Soc. 


the divine nature, ſy great and fo extenſive, 
[d 
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— could be expreſſed neither by one name, nor Aug. de civ. 


- under one form; but that Jupiter, Mars,“ , 11. 

: Juno, and the other gods, were in the main 

10 one and the fame God, whoſe infinite 

* virtues were explained and repreſented by fo 

78 many different terms. When afterwards the 

To was oblized to come to the impure hiſtories 

ds of the gods, to their infamous genealogies, 

ne their unchatte loves, their feaſts and myſte— 

* ries, which had no other foundation than 

Ns thoſe prepolterous fables, all religion was 

ut turned into allegory. T]he world, or the 

1d ſun, proved to be that one god: the ſtars, 

8, the air, the fire, the water, the earth, and 

US their various combinations, lay concealed ; 
un under the names of their gods, and in their : 
d, loves. Weak and pititul evalion | For, be- 1 
at, ſides that the fables were ſcandalous, and all 5 
for the allegories flat and forced, what was 5 
er found at laſt, but that the one god was the 1 
he univerſe with all its parts? So that the bot- 4 
- tom of religion was nature, and ſtill the k 
A creature adored inſtead of the creator, 4 
GS Theſe weak pleas for idolatry, though Orig, cont, 9 
195 drawn from the philoſophy of the itoics, did Of. v. vi. 4 
or d not quite ſatisfy the philoſophers. Celſus ““. þ 

qu p 
ene and Porphyry * freth aids in the doc- | 
trine of Plato and Pythagoras; and you ſhall plat, conv. 

pa- ſee how they reconciled the unity of God Tim. &ee. 
to with the multiplicity of the vulgar deities. —_ ö 
ing There was, ſaid they, but one tupreme God. ain, 

uy But he was fo great, that he did not concern pul. de 
nat himſelf with {mall inattets. Contented with Pes Soer. 
ws having made the heavens and the ſtars, he 
zul 


had 
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Aug. de cir. had not dained to put a hand to this lower 
1 world; but had left it to be framed by his 
1 ix, ſubalterns: and man, though born to know 
3-6, Kc. him, yet being mortal, was not a work wor- 
thy of his hands. Thus was he inacceſſible 
to our nature; he had his dwelling too high 
to behold the children of men: the celeſtial 
ſpirits, who had made us, were to be our 
mediators with him, and therefore we were 
to worſhip them, | | 
Ave. Ep, It is not our buſineſs to refute thoſe dreams 
iii. ad Volu- of the Platoniſts, which do indeed fall of 
fan, & themſelves. The myſtery of JE Sus CHRIS 
deſtroyed them fundamentally, That myſ- 
tery taught men, that God, who had made 
them in his own image, was very far from 
deſpiling them ; that, if they ſtood in need 
of a mediator, it was not on account of their 
nature, which God had made as he had done 
all the reſt ; but on account of their ſin, of 
which they were the ſole authors: moreover, 


that their nature removed them ſo little from 


God, that God did not diſdain to unite him-_ 


ſelf to them by becoming man, and gave 
them, for mediator, not thoſe ſpirits called 
demons by philoſophers, and by ſeripture an- 
gels; but a man, who, joining the power of 


God to our frail nature, ſhould bring a re— 


medy to our weakneſs, 

But, if the pride of the Platoniſts could 
not ſtoop to the humiliations of the Word 
made fleth, ſhould they not at leaſt have con- 
ceived, that man, though a little lower than 
the angels, was nevertheleſs, like them, ca- 

pable 
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ver pable of poſſeſſing God; ſo that de was 
his rather their brother than their ſervant, and } 
OW was not to worſhip them, but to worſhip with j 
hs them in the ſpirit of fellowſhip, him who had i 
ble made both them and him after his own like- { 
gh neſs? It was therefore not onely the laft ] 
Lal meanneſs, but even the laſt ingratitude in i 
dur mankind, to ſacrifice to any other than God; 5 
ere and nothing was blinder than paganiſm, J 
which, inſtead of reſerving for him that ſu- f 

ms preme worſhip, rendered it to ſo many de- 

of mons. 

[ST Here it was that idolatry, at her laſt ſtand, 
yl- completely diſcovered her weakneſs, Fo- | 
ade wards the end of the perſecutions, Porphyry, | 
om hard put to it by the Chriſtians, was forced : 
ced to ſay that ſacrifice was not ſupreme worlhip ; : 
Cir and behold how far he carried his extrava- | 
dne gance, That moſt high God, he ſaid, ac- Ferpbyr. | 
of cepted no ſacrifice: whatever is material, is 1 . 
er;, impure in his eyes 5 and may not be offered to Aug. de Civ. ö 


om , him. Speech itſelf ought not to be employed x. 


m- in his worſhip, becauſe the voice is a corporeal | 
ave W thing : we ſhould adore him in ſilence, and 1 
led dy imple meditation; any other worſhip be- i 
an- ing unworthy of a majeſty ſo exalted, 
of Thus God was too great to be praiſed. | 
re- It was criminal to expreſs, as we can, what | 

de conceive of his greatneſs. Sacrifice, 
uld though but a way of declaring our profound 4 
ord dependance, and an acknowlegement of his 5 
on- | loverainty, was not for him, So Porphyry 5 
han affirmed ; and what elſe was this, than to a- 4 
ca- boliſh religion, and to leave entirely, with- 
ible YoL II. & out 
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out worſhip, him whom they, that wanted to 
do fo, acknowleged the God of gods. 

But what then were thoſe ſicrrhees which 
the Gentiles offered in all the temples ? Por- 
phyrv had found out the jvcret, There were, 

Porph. ii. ee he ſaid, fome unclean, lying. miichi ous 
Abſtin.Lad. ſpirits; who through an extrwvagant pri 
apud Ave b y 9 | le, 
vin. de Civ, Would paſs for gods, and be worſhipped as 
13. ſuch by men It was proper to pleaſe them, 
loſt they ſhould hurt us. S:me, more 2ay 
and jovia!, tuffered themſelves to be won by 
ſpectacles 3 games ; the gloomy humor of 
others require. fit odors, and 4e lighted in 
bloody ſacrifices. To what purpo'e refate 
ſuch abſurdities? In ſhort, the Chritt ing 
gained their cauſe It remained certain. that 
al! the gods, to whom the Gentiles ſac rihe-d, 
were evil ipirits, whoſe pride  arrogared 41 
vinity: ſo that idolatry, to confider it in i-- 
+» ſelf, appeared onely the effectof a brush 
ignorance; but, to trace it to its ſource, it 
was a device deeply batched, and carried t0 
the laſt exceſs by malicious ſpirits, This 
the Chriſtians had always aſſerted; this the 
Pf. xcvi. goſpel taugh:; this the pſalmiſt ang: Ail 
= the gods of the. heathen are idols; but it is the 
Lord, thi made the heavens. 

And yet, SIR, ſtrange blindneſs of man- 
kind! idolatry, redu ed fo low, ans confuted | 
by itfelf, did nevertheleſs kecp its: ground, * 
There needed onely to "clothe it with ſhow, 
and to explain it in words plealing to the 
car, to get-it admiſſion into the mind, Por- 
phyty was admired, Jamblicus, his follow- 

; | er, 
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er, was held a divine perſon, becauſe he had 
the art of Wrapping up the ſentiments of his 


maſter in terms ſeemingly myſterious, though - 


in reality they meant nothing. Julian the 
apoſtate, cunning as he was, was caught by 
theſe appearances; as the heathens themiclves 
relate, Enchaniments, true or falſe, which Eunap. 


. 1 181 d Mx m. O- 
thoſe philoſophers boaſted; their misjudged Er, Cbry- 


auſterity; their riiculous abſtinence, which nutz, Ep. 


went ſo far as to make it a crime to eat _—__ ad 
fieſh of animals; their ſuperſtitious purifica- Jund. 
: 4 . - 1 Amm. Mar- 
tions; in fiue, their contemplation, which e. . 
eveporated into chimera, and their words, ii. xxv. 
as little folid as ſublime, impoſed upon the 

world. Eut this was not the main matter. 


The ſanity of the Chriſtian manners, the 


contempt of pleaſure which it enjoined, and, 


more than all, the humility, which was the 
very eflence of Chriſtianity, offended men; ſo 
that, if we take it righily, pride, ſenſuality, 
and licentiouſneſs were the ſole ſupports of 
idolatry. 

The church was daily rooting it up by her 
doctrine, and ſtill more by her patience. But 
thofe wicked ſpirits, who had never ceated 
to deceive men, and who had plunges them 
into idojatry, did not forget their matice, 
They ſtirred up in the chuich thoie hereites 
which you have teen, Men faifcly curious, 
thence vain and turbulent, wanted to set a 
name amoiug the faithful; nor cou:d they 
content thicemiclves with that ſober and tem— 
perate wildom, Which the apoſtle hai fo. 
much recommended to the Chriſtians, They Lom. il. 3. 
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tanched too deep into the myſteries, which 
they pretended to meaſure by our weak con- 
ceptions: new philoſophers, who blended 
human reaſon with faith, and undertook to 
Jeflen the difficulties of Chriftianity ; net be- 
ing able to digeſt all the fooliſhne's, which 
the world found in the gotpel. Thus were 
all the articles of our faith ſucceſſively, and 
with a fort of method, attacked. 'I he crea- 
tion, the Jaw of Moſes the neceſfary founda- 
tion of ours, the divinity of JEsUs CHRIST, 
his incarnation, his grace, his ſacraments, 
every thing in ſhort afforded matter for ſcan- 
dalous diviſions. Celſus and others caſt 
them in our teeth. Idolatry ſeemed to tri- 


8 umph. She conſidered Chriſtianity as a new 
Wenn philoſophy, that was ſharing the fate 


of the reſt, and, like them, ſubdividing into 
various fecis, The church appeared to them 
but a human work, ready to, fall of itſelf. 
Alen concluded that in matters of religion, 
they were not to refine upon their anceſtors, 
or attempt to change the world. 

In this confuſion of ſeas, which pretended 
to be Chriſtian, God did not fail his church. 


Tren. iii. 1, He knew how to preſerve to her a badge of 


. 3 4 


lerty'. ce 


authority, which hereſies could never aſſume. 


cern Co. 2. She was catholic or univerſal : ſhe extended 
deprocicript. on all ſides. She was apoſtolic : ſucceſhon, 


36. 


20, 21+ 32 unity, authority were bers. All that for- 


ſook her, had formerly acknowleged her; 
nor were they able to efface the marks of their 
newneſs and rebellion. The heathens them- 
ſelves looked upon, her as the ſtock, Res 
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whole whence the parts had broke off, the 
ever- living trunk which the lopt branches had 
left entire. Celſus, who reproached the 
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Chriſtians with their diviſions, among ſo ma- 
ny ſchiſmatical churches, which he perceived 


ed from all the reſt, and always the ſtrongeſt,. 


which he called for that reaſon, The great Ong lib. v. 


church. There are, ſaid he, among the 
% Creator, nor the traditions of the ſews;“ 
meaning the Marcionites: “ but,“ puriued he, 
& the great church receiveth them.” In the 


troubles which Paul of Samoſata excited, Euſeb. Hift,. 


the emperor. Aurelian, had no difficulty to 


the houſe of. the church belonged ;. whether this 
were the place of prayer, or the houic of the 
biſnop. He adjudged it to thole ©* who were 
in communion with the biſhops of ltaly, 


ſtarting up, obſerved one church diſtinguiſh- 


„ Chriſtians, ſome who acknowlege not the. 


Ecel. lib. 


Vile Co 385 . 


„ and Rome,” becauſe he ſaw the bulk of: 


Chriſtians always in that communion. VW ren; 


church, the. contuſion into Which he threw 


the emperor Conſtantius embroiled the whole: 


her, could not hinder Ammianus Mlarcelli- 


nus, though a heathen, from acknowlegiug 
that that emperor was ſtraying from the iigit; 


way of the Chriſtian religion, plain and Amm. Mar. 


„ preciſe of uſelt,” both in its doctrine and 1, Ni. 


practice. For ihe true church had a majeity 
and a rectitude, which hereſies could neither 


Imitate nor obicure; on the contrary, they, 


unwittingly bore teltimony to the catholic 
church. Conſautius, who pertecutey A- 
BY. 7 thanglius, 
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thanafius, the defender of the ancient faith, 


Amm. Mar, ““ earneſtly wiſhed,” fays Ammianus Mar- 


Lib, ay. 


cellinus, “ to have him condemned by the 
4% authority, which the biſhop of Rome had 
„ over the reſt.” By feeking to avail him- 
ſeif of that authority, he made the very 
heathens ſenſible of what was wanting to his 
ſea, and honored the church from which 
the Arians had ſeceded: thus the Gentiles 
themſelves confeſſed the-catholic church. If 
any one afked them where ſhe held her al- 
ſemblies, and who were her biſhops, they 
were never at a loſs to tell. As for the he- 


relies, do what they would, they never could 


get rid of the names of their authors. The. 
Sabellians, Paulianiſts, Artans, Pelagians, 
and the reſt, were in vain offended at the par- 
ty-title that was given them. The worid, 


now ever ill they took it, would ſpeak natu- 
rally, and denominated each ſect from him to- 


whom it owed its riſe. As ſor the great 


church, the catholic and apoſtolic church, 


it never was poſſible to name to her ano- 
ther author than Jews CHRIST himſelf, 


to ſpecify the firſt of her paſtors without 
going up to the apoſtles, or to give her any 


uther name than that whieh ſhe aſſumed. 


So that all the heretics could do, concealed 
her not from the heathens. She opened to 


them her boſom over the whole earth; and 
they flocked into it from every quarter. Some 
were perhaps loſt in the by - paths; but the 


catholic church was the bigh way, by which 


arways molt of thoſe emered, who ſought 
Isus ErhazsT:; and. experience has ſhown, 
| | that 
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that to her it was given to gather in the fulneſs 
of the Gentiles. Her therefore the infidel em- 


I27 


perors aſſaulted with all their force. Origen Orig. cont. 


informs us, that few heretics ſuffered for 
faith. Juſtin, more ancient than he, has 
obſerved, that perſecution ſpared the Marcio- 
nites, and the other heretics. The hea- 
thens perſecuted none but the church, whom 


they. ſaw extending throughout the earth; 


and acknowleged her alone for the church of 
Jesus CHRIST. What though ſome bran- 


ches were plucked off? her good ſap was not. 


loſt for all that : ſhe ſhot forth in other pla- 
ces, and the Jopping of the ſuperfluous 


wood did but render her fruit the better, In 


Celſ. v. Ju, 
Apol. 2. 


fact, if we review the hiſtory of the church, 


we ſhall find that, as oft as any hereſy has 
diminiſhed her, ſhe has repaired her loſſes; 


both by extending without, and growing in 


light and piety within; while we ſee the ſopt 


branches wither in remote corners. The 


works of men have periſhed, in ſpite of hell, 


which ſupported them: the work of God 


has ſtood faſt, and the church has triumphed 
ever idolatry. and all errors. 


Tuis church, ever attacked, and never 


XIII. 


vanquiſhed, is a perpetual miracle, and a General re- 
ſhining teſtimony of the immutability of the flexion on 


counſels of God. Amidſt the agitation of- 
human things ſhe maintains herſelf always 


the conſt int 
progreſs of 
religion, and 


with an invincible power, inſomuch that bynhe ffn) 


an uninterrupted feries of above ſtxteen“ 


between the 
books of 


hundred years, we trace her back to JESUS $cripture, 


CHRIST, 
Now ſeventeen, 
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CurisT, in whom ſhe takes up the ſucceſ- 
ſion of the ancient people, and finds herſelf 
united to the prophets and the patriarchs. 

Thus the many miracles, which the an- 
cient Hebrews ſaw with their eyes, ſerve e- 
ven at this day to confirm our faith. Gol, 
who wrought them for a teſtimony to his u— 
nity and omnipotence, what could he do 
more authentic, to preſerve the memory of 
them, than leave, in the hands of a whole 

reat nation, the. records, that atteſt them, 
digeſted in the order: of time? And this we 
ſtill have in the books of the Old Teſtament, 
that is, in the moſt ancient books extant; in 
the onely books of antiquity, where the know- 
lege of the true God is taught, and his ſer- 
vice ordained ; in the books, which the Jew- 
iſh people have ever kept ſo religioully, 
This is the onely people, who has known, 
from its origin, God the creator of - heaven 
and earth ; the onely one conſequently, that 
muſt have been the depoſitary of the divine 
ſecrets; and theſe preſerved with a religioul- 
neſs, that has no example. The books, 
which the Egyptians and other nations cal- 
led divine, are long ſince loſt ; and ſcarce 
have we any confuſed memorial of them left 
in the ancient hiſtories, The facred books 
of the Romans, where Numa, the author of 
their religion, had written the myſteries ct 
it, periſhed by the hands of the Romans 
themſelves ; and the ſenate cauſed them to 


Tit Liv. lb. be burned, as ſubverſive of religion. The 
x, e. 29. ſame Romans at laſt ſuffered to periſh the 
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Sibylline books, fo long revered among them Var. lib.de 
as prophetical, and where they pretended to ing voy 
have found the decrees of the immortal gods Civ. vii. 14. 


concerning their empire; yet without ever 


exh biting to the public, not to ſay a ſingle 


volume, but a ſingle oracle. The Jews have 
been the onely people, whoſe ſacred writings 
have been held the more in veneration, the 
more they have been known, Of all the an- 
cient nations, they are the onely one that has 
preſerved the primitive monuments of its re- 
ligion, though abounding with proofs of 
their infidelity, and of that of their progent- 
tors. And even at this day that ſame people 
remains upon the earth, to convey to all na- 
tions where it has been ſcattered, together 
with the line of Religion, the miracles and 


predictions which render her unſhaken. 


When Jesus CHRIST, ſent by his Father 
to fulfil the promiſes of the law, confirmed 
his miſhon, and that of his diſciples, by new 


- miracles; thefe were written with the ſame 


exactneſs. The records of them were pub- 
liſhed to all the earth; the circumſtances of 
time, perſons, and places, rendered the en- 
quiry. ealy to whoever was (ollicitous about 
his ſalvation. The world informed itfelf, 


the world believed ; and any one, who has 


ever ſo little conſidered the ancient monu- 
ments of the church, muſt confeſs, that ne- 
ver was diſquiſition made with more delibe- 

ration and knowlege. 
But, in the affinity the books of the two 
teſtaments have to each other, one difference, 
to 
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to be obſerved, is, that the books of the an- 
cient people were compoſed at different 
times; thoſe of Moſes, of Joſhua. and the 
Judges, of the Kings; thoſe, in which the 
people were brought out of Egypt, and re- 
ceived the law; thoſe, in which they con- 
quered the promiſed land; and thoſe, in which 
they were, by vilible miracles, rec{tabliſhed 
in it. To convince the incredulity of a peo— 
ple funk in ſenſe, God took a long ſeries of 
ages, in which he diſtributed his m'racles 
and his prophets; that {© he might frequeatly 
renew the ſenſble proofs, by which bis ſa- 
cred truths were attcited, In the New Tel— 
tament he purſues another plan. Nothing 


new will be revealed to his church, after IR- 


sus CHRIST. In hin is perfection and tul- 
neſs; and all the divine books of the new 


Covenant Mere compoled in the time of the 
apoſtles, 


That is, the teſtimony of Jesus CarisT, 
and of thoſe whom Jesvs CHRIST nimfcif 
was plezſcd to make wi.neil-s of his reſur— 
rection, has {cfliccd to the Chriſtian church. 
W hatever came afterwards, might edify her 
but ſhe nas regarded nothing as putely in- 
ſpited by God, beſide what the apoſtles 
wrote, or confirmed by their authotity. 

In this difference found between the books 
of the two Jeſtaments, God has always kept 
that admirable order, of cauſing things to be 
written at the time they happened, or when 
the memory of them was freſh. So thoſe that 


knew them, wrote them; thoſe that knew 


them, 
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them, received the books which bore. teſti- 


mony of them: both left them to their de- 
icendants as a precious inheritance, and 
pious poſterity has preſerved them. | 

Thus was formed the body of the holy 
Seriptures, as weil of the Old as New Teſta- 
ment: Scrip:ures which, from their origin, 
h:ve been regarded as true in every particu- 
lar, as given by God himſelf; and whicn 
have therefore been ſo religioully preſerved, 
that it das ever bee held ac curſed to change 
a letter. 

Tus have hoth volumes come to us, ever 
holy. ſacred, inviolable; one preſerved b 
the conſtant tradition of the Jewiſh, the other 
by the tradition of the Chriſtian people, ſo 


mu h the more ceriiin, that it has been con- 


firmed by the blood and martyrdom, as well 
of thole who wrote the divine books, as of 
thoſe who received them. 
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Avguſtine, and che other fathers, aſk upon Aug. cont, 


what authority we aſcribe profane books to fag. 5. 2. 


certain ttmes and authors, Every one im- 
mediately anſwers, that books are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the different relations they bear to the 


laws, cuſtoms, hiſtories of a certain time; 


by the very ſtile, ſtamped with the charac- 
ter of particular ages and authors; above all, 


by the public faith, and a ſtanding tradition. : 


Ail thefe concur to eſtabliſh the divine books, 
to diſtinguiſh their times, to aſcettain their 
authors; and the more reverence has been 
ſhown to preſerve them entire, the more is 

the 


21, 
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Ire n. 1, 2. the tradition, that preſerves them to us, in- 
17. Tertol· conteſtable. 


adv, Marc, 
iv. 1, 4, 5+ 


So has it ever been acknowleged, not onely 


Aug. de uti- by the orthodox, but alſo by heretics, and e- 


lit. cred. 3. 


17 cont. 
Fauſt, 
Manich. 
Ai. 79. 
viii. 4. 
XXX), 
XXxxill, 
Cort. adv, 
leg. & 
Porph. i. 
295 &c. 


ven infidels. Moſes has ever paſſed, through- 
out the eaſt, and thence throughout the 
world, for the lawgiver of the Jews, and au- 
thor of the books they aſcribe to him. The 
Samaritans, who received them from the ten 
ſeparated tribes, have preſerved them as re- 
lig iouſly as the Jews. You have ſeen both 
their tradition and their hiſtory. 

Two ſo oppoſite nations took not from each 
other thoſe divine books: both received them 


from their common origin in the times of Solo- 


mon and David. The ancient Hebrew cha- 
raters, which the Samaritans retain, ſuf- 
ficiently demonſtrate that they followed not 
Ezra, who changed them, Thus the Pen— 
tateuch of the Samaritans, and that of the 


Jews, are two complete originals, indepen- 


dant of each other. The perfect conformity 


to be ſeen in the ſubſtance of the text, proves 


the candor of both nations. They are faith- 
ful witneſſes, who agree without colluſion ; 
or, to ſay better, agree in ſpite of their en- 
mities, and whom immemorial tradition on 
both ſides has alone fixed in one mind. 

Some therefore, who have pretended to 
ſay, that, thoſe books being loſt, or having 
never been, were recovered, or compoſed a- 
new, or altered by Ezra; beſides that they 
are confuted by Ezra himſelf, are ſo like- 


wiſe by the Pentateuch, to be found even at 


this 
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this day in the hands of the Samaritans, ſuch 
as it was red in the primitive ages, by Euſe— 
bius of Ceſarea, by Jerom, and other eccle- 
ſiaſtical writers; ſuch as thoſe people had 
preſerved it from their origin: and fo weak a 
ſet ſeems to ſubſiſt ſo long for no other rea- 
ſon than to bear this teſtimony to the anti- 
quity of Moſes, 

The writers of the four goſpels receive a 
teſtimony no leſs aſcertained, from the una- 
nimous conſent of the faithful, of the hea- 
thens, and of the heretics. That great num- 
ber of different nations, who received and 
tranſlated thoſe divine books as ſoon as they 
were finiſhed, do all agree about their date 
and authors. The heathens contradicted 
not this tradition. Neither Celſus, who at- 


tacked thoſe ſacred books almoſt at the rife - 


of Chriſtianity, nor Julian the apoſtate, 
though he can be charged with no ignorance 
or omiſſion of any thing that could hurt 
their credit, nor any other heathen ever ſuſ- 


pected their being ſpurious : on the contrary, 


all gave them the ſame authors as «did the 
Chriſtians. The heretics, confounded by 
the authority of thoſe books, did not dare to 
ſay that they were not the compoſitions of 
our Lord's diſciples. There were however 
ſome of thoſe heretics, who had teen the be- 


ginnings of the church, and before whoſe 


eyes the books of the goſpel were written, 
So the fraud, could there have been any, 
would have been too cloſely detected, to 


have had any chance for ſucceſs, It is true, 
Vor. II. M that, 
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that, after the apoſtles, and when the church 


was now extended all over the earth, Mar- 2 
cion and Manes, confeſledly the moſt caring b 
and moſt ignorant of all heretics, notwith: f 


ties, continued by their diſciples, and by the 
biſhops to whom they had left their chair 2 
with the care of the people, and unanimouſly 
receives by the whole Chriſtian church, had 
the boldneſs to aſſert, that three of the goſ- 
pels were ſpurious; and that that of St. 
Luke which they preferred to the reſt, no— 
body knows why, as it had come by no o— 
ther channel, had been falſified. But what 
proo's dic they bring? Mere viſions: no 
_ poſitive fact, All the reaſon they gave was, 
that wha was contrary to their ſentiments, 
mult nec. flarily bave been invented by other 
than the apoſtles; and all the arguments 
they urged, w-re the very opinions diſputed 1 
them , opinions fo extravagant, and fo ma- p 


nifetily p:epoit-rous, that it is amazing how in 
they cont enter the human mind. But Bs 
ſurely, to tax the fidelity of the church, they 
mutt have had in their hancs ſome originals 
different from hers, or ſome demonftrative 8 
Teen, Tertvl, proof, Wen challenged, both they and 1 
= is their diiciples, to produce them, they were 0 
: ſtruck dumb; and left by treir ſilence an 
ſes 
un outed proof, that, in Chriſtianity's ſe— * 


com century, in which they wrote, was not 

ſo mach as 2 ſ\mptom of forgery, or the 1 

ſmaliett conjecture that could be oppoied to * 

the tradition of the church, . 
What 


— 
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What ſhall I ſay of the agreement of the 
books of ſcripture, and of the admirahic teſti- 
mony, which all the times of the people of God 
bear to one another? The times of the ſe— 
cond temple ſuppoſe thoſe of the firſt, and 
carry us back to Solomon. Peace came onely 


by war; and the conqueſts of the people of 


God carry us up to the Judges, to Jothua, 
and to the coming out of Egypt. Beholding 
a whole people go out of a kingdom, in 
which they were itrangers, we call to mind 
how they came into it, The twelve patri— 
archs Wee appear; and a people, 
who never conſidered itſelf but as one fa- 
mily, conducts us naturally to Abraham, who 
is the ſtock of it. Was this people wiſer, 
end Jeſs prone to idolatry, after its return 
from Babylon? It was the natural effect of 
2 {ore chaſtiſeme ent, which its former offences 
had drawn upon it. If this people glories in 
having ſeen, for many ages, miracles which 
other nations never ſaw, it may Iikewiſe glory 
in having had the knowlege of God, to which 
no other people could pretend, 

What would we have the circumciſion, 
and the feaſt of tabernacles, the paſlover, 
and the other feaſts celebrated in the nation 
time immemorial, to ſignify, if not the 
things we find ſpecified in the book of Mo- 
ſes? That a people diſtinguiſhen from all 


others by ſo peculiar a religion and manners, 


preſerving from its origin, upon the princt- 
ple of the creation, and faith of providence, 
{0 coherent and exalted a doctrine, fo livzly 
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that, after the apoſtles, and when the church 
was now extended all over the earth, Mar- 


cion and Manes, confeſſedly the moſt caring b 
and moſt ignorant of all heretics, notwith- 

ſtanding the tradition derived from the apoſ- © 
tles, continued by their diſciples, and by the . 
biſhops to whom they had left their chair ( 
with the care of the people, and unanimouſly 

receives by the whole Chriſtian church, had * 
the boldneſs to affert, that three of the goſ- E 
pels were ſpurious; and that that of St, b 
Luke which they preferred to the reſt, no- a 
body knows why, as it had come by no o- 
ther channel, had been falſified. But what (| " 
proois dic they bring? Mere viſions: no 
poſitive fact, All the reaſon they gave was, ” 
that wha! was contrary to their ſentiments, 15 
mult neceſſarily bave been invented by other 7 
than the apoſtles; and all the arguments * 
they urged, wire the very opinions diſputed b 
them, opinions fo extravagant, and fo ma- . 


nifeitly p:epoit-rous, that it is amazing how 
the cou.d enter the human mind. But ws 
ſurely, to tax the fidelity of the church, they 

mutt have had in their hancs ſome originals 
different from hers, or ſome demonſtrative 

len. Tertwl, proof, When challenged, both they and 1 
Avg loc their dil ciples, to produce them, they were * 
ct, {truck dumb; and left by their ſilence an | 
un .outed proof, that, in Chriſtianity's ſe— 0 

co century, in which they wrote, was not * 
ſo mach as 2 ſ\mptom of forgery, or the a 
ſmalieſt conjecture that could be oppoied to 0 

the tradition of the church, a 

What 
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Univerſal Hiſtory. 
What ſhall I ſay of the agreement of the 


books of ſcripture, and of the admirahiec teſti- 
mony, which all the times of the people of God 
bear to one another? The times of the ſe— 
cond temple ſuppoſe thoſe of the firſt, and 
carry us back to Solomon, Peace came onely 
by war; and the conqueſts of the people of 
God carry us up to the Judges, to Jothua, 
and to the coming out of Egypt. Beholding 
a whole people go out of a kingdom, in 
which they were ſtrangers, we call to mind 
how they came into it, The twelve patri- 
ercas immediately appear; and a peopie, 

who never conſidered itſelf but as one fa— 
mily, conducts us naturally to Abraham, who 
is the ſtock of it. Was this people wiſer, 
end Jeſs prone to idolatry, after its return 
from Babylon? It was the natural effect of 
a {ore chaſtiſement, which its former oftences 
had drawn upon it, If tnis-people glories in 
baving ſeen, for many ages, miracles which 
other nations never ſaw, it may likewiſe glory 
in having had the knowlege of God, to which 
no other people could pretend. 

What would we have the circumciſion, 
and the feaſt of tabernacles, the paſlover, 
and the other feaſts celebrated in the nation 
time immemorial, to ſignify, if not the 
things we find ſpecified in the book of Mo- 
ſes? That a people diſtinguiſhen from all 


others by ſo peculiar a religion and manners, 


preſerving from its origin, upon the princt- 
ple of the creation, and faith of providence, 
{0 coherent and exalted a doctrine, fo lively 
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Univerſal Hiſtory: 
a remembrance of a long train of facts fo ne- 
ceſlarily linked together, ceremonies fo re— 
gular, and cuſtoms ſo general; that ſuch a 
people ſhould have been without a hiſtory to 
point its origin, and without a la to pre— 
letibe its cuſtoms during the thouſand years 
that it ſtood; and that Ezra ſhould have been 
the firſt to give it all at once, under the 
name of Mofes, with the hiſtory of its anti- 
Quitics, the law which formed its manners, 
when that people become captive ſaw its an— 


cient monarchy utterly overthrown ; what 


more incredible fiction could have been de- 
viſed? and can we give credit to it, without 
joining ignorance to blaſphemy ? 

To loſe ſuch a law, when it has once been 
received, a people mult either be extirpated, 
or by various viciſſitudes mult come to have 
but a confuſed notion of 1ts origin, religion, 
and cuſtoms, If this misfortune happened to 
the Jews, and if the law fo well known un- 
der Zedekiah was loſt threeſcore years after, 
notwithſtanding the cares of an Ezekiel, a 
Jeremiah, a Baruch, a Daniel, who have 
conſtant recourſe to that law, as to the ſole 
foundation of the religion and polity of their 
people; if, I ſay, the law vas loſt in ſpite of 
thoſe great men, not to reckon others, and 
at the very time that Jaw had its martyrs, as 
the perſecutions of Daniel and the three chil— 
dren evince ; if, notwithſtanding all'this, it 
was loſt in fo ſhort a time, and remained ſo 
profoundly forgotten, that Ezra might te- 
ſtore it as he pleaſed ; this was not the _ 
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book he had to frame: he had at the ſame 
time to compoſe all the prophets, old and 
new, thoſe who had written both before and 
during the captivity ; thoſe whom the people 
had ſeen write, as well as thoſe whoſe me- 
mory they preſerve ; nor the prophets alone, 
but alto the books 6! Solomon, the pfalms of 
David, and all the hiſtorical books; as in the 
whole hiſtory will ſcarce be foun one con- 
ſiderable fact, or in all the other books. one 
chapter, which, unconnected with Moſes, 
ſuch as we have him, can ſubſiſt a moment. 
Every thing there ſpeaks of Moſes, is foun- 
ded upon Moſ«s, and ought to be ſo; ſince 
Moſes, and his law, and the hiſtory he wrote, 
were, to the Jewiſh p-ople, the whole foun- 
dation of public and private conduct. It was 
indeed a marvellous attempt in Ezra, and 
quite a new thing in the world, to make fo 
many men of different character and file 
ſpeak at the fame time with Moles, each 
in a uniform manner, ever conſiſtent with 
itſelf; and all at once to make a whole na- 
tion believe that thoſe were the ancient books 
it had ever revered, and the new ones it had 
feen compoſed : as if it had never heard of 
any thing, and the knowlege of the time pre- 
ſent as well as paſt were all of a ſudden abo- 
liſhed. Such are the prodigies we mutt 
ſwallow, when we will not believe the mi- 
racles of the Almighty, nor receive the teſ- 
timony, which aſcertains that a whole great 
people was told it had ſeen them with its 

eyes. 
M 3 But, 
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But, if that people returned from Babylen 
into the land of its fathers, fo new, = ſo 
ignorant as hardly to remember it had been; 
fo as to have received, without enquiry, whats 
ever Ezra thought fit to eive it; how then 
do we ſee, in the book that Ezra wrote, and 

Feraili, vii. in that of Nehemiah his contemporary, all 


| | 
oy that is there ſaid of the divine books ? wha | 
could have heard them talk of the law of Mo- 
ſes in ſo many places, and publicly, as of a 1 
thing known to e erybody, and ever in every- 0 
body's hands? Would they have dared to t 
ſettle by it the feaſts, the ſacrifices, the cere- t 
monies, the form of the altar rebuilt, the 
marriages, the polity, in a word, everything ; a 
ſaying conſtantly that all was done as it was 5 
written in the iat of Moſes, the man of God 2 t 
How is it that we fee the whole people act t 
naturally in conſequence of that law, as ever p 
before it? How could that whole people hear t 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, who then tl 
piopheſied, and, like the other prophets their n 
Mal. iv. 4. predeceſſors, oreached to it nothing but Mo- a 
Jes, and the law which Gd had given him in re 
Hoereb, to be remembered as a ching known ſc 
on. and ever ſtanding in. the nation? But how de 
Ezni . is it ſaid at the fame time, and upon the re- m 
turn of the people, that al! che people admi- er 
red the accompliſhment of Jeremiah's pro- th 
phecy concerning the ſeventy years. captivi- ul 
5 That Jeremiah, whom Ezra had jut ſh 
rged with all the other prophets, how did m 
2 und credit thus on a ſudden? By what of 
new aitilice Veas it poſſible to peilvrage 2 WI 
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whole nation, and even the old men who had 
ſeen that prophet, that they had always ex- 
pected the miraculous deliverance he had an- 
nounced to them in his writings? But all 
this ſhall ſti!l be ſuppoſed : Ezra and Nehe- 
miah ſhall not have written the hiſtory of 
their own time; ſome other ſhall have done 
it in their name; and thoſe who have coined 
all the other books of the Old Teſtament 
ſhall have been ſo favored by poſterity, that 
other counterfeits ſhall have falſified upon 
them, in order to give credit to their impoſ- 
ture. 

Men will doutleſs be aſhamed of ſo many 
abſurdities; and, inſtead of ſaying that Ezra 
produced all at once ſo many books, ſo diſ- 
tin in the characters both of ſtile and time, 
they will perhaps ſuppoſe thoſe miracles and 
predictions inſerted, that gain them the repu- 
tation of divine: an error ſtill more. palpable 
than the former, as thoſe predictions and 
miracles are ſo interſperſed through the books, 
are ſo forcibly inculcated, and fo frequently 
repeated, with ſo many different turns, and 
ſo vaſt a variety of bold figures; in a word, 
do ſo conſtitute their ſubſtance, that one 
muſt never have ſo much as opened thoſe ſa- 
cred books, not to ſee it even eaſier to recoin 
them entirely, than to inſert the things which 
unbelievers are forry to find there. But 
ſhould we even grant them all they aſk, the 
miraculous and divine are ſo much the eſſence 
of thoſe books, that there it muſt appear, do 


What they. will, Let Ezra, if ſo they chooſe; 


have 
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have afterwards added predictions of things 
already paſt in his time: Who ſhall have ad- 
ded thoſe ſince accompliſhed, which you 
have ſeen in fo great numbers? God ſhall 
perhaps have beſtowe.! the gift of prophecy 
upon Ezra, that Ezra's impoſture might be 
the more probable; and we will rather have 
a forger for a prophet, than Iſaiah, Jeremiah, 
or Daniel: or, every age ſhall have orought 
forth a ſuccesful falſifier, whom the whole 
people ſhall have believed; and new impoſ- 
tors, through a wonderful zeal for religion, 
ſhall have been continually adding to the di- 
vine books, even after the canon has been 
cloſed, after they have been diſperſed with 
the Jews all over the earth, and tranſlated 
into ſo many forain languages. Would not 
this way of eſtabliſhing religion have been 
moſt effectually to ſap its foundations? Does 
then a whole people fo eaſily allow to be al- 
tered what it believes divine, whether that 
belief be founded on reaſon or. on error ? 
Can any one hope to perſwade the Chriſtians, 
or even the Turks, to add a ſingle chapter 
to the Goſpel or Coran? But the Jews per- 
haps were more tractable than other people, 
or leſs religious in preſerving their ſacred 
books! What monſtrous opinions muſt 
come into the mind, when we will ſhake off 
the yoke of divine authority, and ſquare our 
ſentiments, any more than our manners, 
onely by erring reaſon ? 

Let not the diſcuſſion of thefe points be 
called troubleſome ; for, though it were ſo, 


we 


Univerſal Hiſtory. 


we ſhould either ſubmit to the authority of 


the church, and to the tradition of ſo many 
ages; or puſh the enquiry to the utmoſt, and 


not think to get rid of it by ſaying, that it 


requires more time than we are willing to 
beitow upon our ſalvation. But indeed, 
without taking the labor of turning over all 
the books of both Teſtaments, we need onely 
look into the book of Pſalms, where are col- 
lected ſo many ancient ſongs of the people 
of God, to ſec, in the divineſt poetry that e- 
ver flowed, immortal monuments of the hiſtory 
of Moles, the Judges, and the Kings, im- 
printed by tune and meaſure on the memory 
of men. And, for the New Teſtament, 
Saint Paul's epiſtles alone, ſo lively, ſo ori- 
ginal, ſo expreſſive of the time, affairs, and 
commotions that then were; in ſhort, of ſo 


marked a character; thoſe epiſtles, I ſay, 


received by the churches to whom they were 
addreſſed, and thence communicated to the 
other churches, might ſuffice to convince 
well-diſpoſed minds, that every thing is ge- 
nuine and original in the ſcriptures which 
the apoſtles have left us. 

So do they ſupport each other with an in- 


vincible power, The Acts of the Apoſtles _ 
do but continue the Goſpel : their Epiſtles As in. 22. 


v. i. 32, & 


neceſſarily preſuppoſe it. But, that all may 
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be agreed, the Acts, Epiſtles, and Goſpels Rom. x. 5. 


everywhere appeal to the ancient books of 19+ 


the Jews, Saint Paul and the other apoſtles 
are continually urging what Maſes ſaid, what 
he wrote, what the prophets ſaid and wrote 
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Luke xv. after Moſes. IE SUS CHRIST calls to witneſs 


44+ 


the law of Moſes, the prophets, and the Pſalms, 
who all depoſe to the fame truth. If he 
means to expound the things concerning himſelf, 


de erin at [doſes and the prophets ; and, 


John. v. 46, when he tells the Jews that Ages wrote of 


47» 


him, he lays as a foundation what was molt 
noted among them, and carries them up to 
the very {ource of their traditions, 

Let us fee however what is oppoſed to ſo 
conictied an authority, and to the conſent of 
ſo many ages; for, ſince in our days men 
have beer ſo daring, as to publiſh, in all lan— 


guages, books againſt the ſcripture, we muſt 


not diſſemble what they ſay to decry its an— 
tiquities. What then do they ſay to illegiti- 
mate the Pentateuch? and what can they 
object to a tradition of three thuuſand years, 
ſupported by its own ftrength and by the 
courſe of things? Nothing coherent, no— 
thing poſitive, nothing important: ſome ca- 
vils about numbers, places, or nzmes z and 
ſuch obſervations as in any other matter 
would at moſt be deemed vain curioſities, in- 
capable of ſtriking at the root of things, are 
here urged as deciſive of the molt ſerious af- 
fair that ever was in diſcuſſion. 

Ia the ſtory of {-ripture, ſay they, are dif- 
ficulties. There are doutleſs, which would 
not, were the ok leſs ancient, or had it 
been forged, as iome are bold enough to af— 
firm, by an able, artful man; and had men 
been leis religious in giving it as they got it, 
or taken the liberty to correct What cauſed 

any 


. 
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any trouble. There are difficulties ariſing | 


from length of time, when places have chan- 
ged name or ſtate ; when dates are forgotten; 
when genealogies are no longer known ; 


when there is no remedy for faults that the 


ſmalleſt negligence in a copy fo eaſily intro- 
duces, or when facts, having eſcaped the me- 
mory of man, leave darkneſs on fome part 
of the hiſtory, But is this obſcurity in the 
connexion, or in the efl-nce? In neither: 
every thing in both is coherent; and what 
remains obſcure, ſerves onely to ſhow, in the 
holy books, a more venerable antiquity. 

But in the text are alterations; the an- 
cient verſions do not agree; the Hebrew in 
feveral places is different from itſelf; and 


the text of the Samaritans, beſide the word 


they are accuſed of having changed purpoſely 


in favor of their temple of Gerizim, differs Dent, xvi, 
in other places from that of the Jews. And 12. 


what ſhall we thence conclude? That the 
Jews or Ezra forged the Pentateuch on their 
return from captivity? Juſt the contrar 

ſhould be the concluſion. The differences 
of the Samaritans ſerve onely to confirm what 
we have already eſtabliſhed, that their text is 
independant of that of the Jews. Far from 
imagining that thoſe ſchiſmatics could have 


taken any thing trom the Jews or from Ezra, 


we have ſeen, on the contrary, that it was 
out of ſpite to the Jews and to Ezra, and out 
of ſpite to both firſt and ſecond temple, that 
they hatched their chimera of Gerizim, 
Who does not then ſce that they would ra- 

ther 
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ther have impeached the impoſtures of the 
Jews, than followed them? Thoſe rebels, 


who deſpiſed Ezra and all the prophets of 
the Jews, with their temple, and Solomon 


who had built it, as well as David who had 


marked out its place; what elſe did they re- 


gard in their Pentateuch, than an antiquity 
{uperior not onely to that of Ezra and the 
Ara, but even to that of Solomon and 

avid; in a word, the antiquity of Moſes, 
in which the two nations agree? Indiſpu- 
table is therefore the authority of Moſes and 
the Pentateuch, which all objections do but 


Corroborate. 


Yet, whence that variety of texts and ver- 
fions? Whence, indeed, but from the an- 
tiquity of the book iticlf, which has paſt 
through the hands of ſo many tranſcribers, for 
ſo many ages, that the language in which it 
1s written has ceaſed to be common ? But, 
vain diſputes apart, let us pluck up the dit— 
ficulty by the roots, Is it not allowed, that, 
from all the verſions, and from any text, will 
ſtil] reſult the fame laws, the ſame miracles, 
the ſame predictions, the ſame courſe of hiſ- 
tory, the ſame body of doctrine, and in ſhort 
the ſame ſubſtance? What harm after this 
do the diverſities of texts? What needed 
we more than this unalterable ſtock of ſacred 
books, and what farther could we require of 
divine providence? As for the verſions, is 
it a mark of ſpuriouſneſs, or innovation, that 
the language of ſcripture is fo ancient that 
we have loſt its delicacies, and that we find 

ourſelves 
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vurſelves unable rigorouſly to render all its 
elegance or ſtrength? Is not this rather a 
proof of the greateſt antiquity? And, if 
people will inſiſt upon trifles, I would gladly 
aſk, whether, of ſo many places where may 
be ſome difficulty, any one has ever been ſet- 
tled by reaſoning and conjecture? The 
world has adhered to the faith of the copics; 
and, as tradition has never ſuffered a poſſibili- 
ty of ſound doctrines being altered, it has 
Judged, that other faults, it any were, would 
lerve onely to prove, that nothing has been 
there innovated by deſign. 

But laſtly, and here lies the ſtreſs of the ob- 
jection; are not ſome things added to the text of 
Moſes, and how comes it that we find his death 
at the end of the book aſcribed to him? What 
wonder that thoſe who continued his hiſtory, 
have added his happy end to the reſt of his ac- 
tions, in order to make one body of the whole? 
Other additions, let us ſee what they are. Is 


145 


there any new law or ceremony, doctrine, Deut. iv. 2, 
miracle, or prediction? None are ſo much“ 12. 


as dreamed of; there is not the ſmalleſt ſur- 
miſe, the ſmalleſt ſign of any; this had been 
to add to the work of God: the law had for- 
bid it, and horrid had been the ſcandal it 
would have occaſtoned. What then? A 
genealogy begun may have been continued; 
or a town's name, changed by time, may have 
been explained; on occaſion of the manna 
with which the people was fed forty years, 
the time when that heavenly food ceaſed, may 
have been marked; and this fact, written 
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afterwards in another book, may have re- 
mained, by way of remark, in that of Mo- 
ſes, as an allowed and public fact, of which 
all the people were witneſſes: four or five 
ſuch remarks, made by Joſhua, Samuel, or 
ſome prophet of like antiquity, reſpecting 
onely notorious facts, and facts where no difh- 


culty could be, have naturally flipt into the 


text, and the ſame tradition may have brought 
them to us with the reſt; ſtraightway all ſhall 
be loſt: Ezra ſhall be arrained, though the 
Samaritan, where thoſe remarks are found, 
ſhows us, that they have an antiquity, not 
onely beyond Ezra, but beyond the ſchiſm 
of the ten tribes ! No matter, all muſt fall upon 


Ezra. If thoſe remarks were of an older 


date, the Pentateuch would be alſo more an- 
cient than it ought; nor could we enough 
revere the antiquity of a book, the very notes 
of which ſhuuld be of ſo long a ſtanding. 
Therefore Ezra ſhall have done every thing : 


Ezra ibail have forgot that he was making 


Moſes ſpeak, and ſhall have made him write 


ſo groſsly, as already come to paſs, what hap- 
pepe not til] after his death. A whole work 
ſhall be convict d of fpuriouſne!s from this 
ſingle paſſage; the authority of ſo many ages, 


and the public teſtimony, ſhall no longer a- 


vail him; as it, on the contrary, it were not 
evident, that thoſe remarks, which the ca- 
villers lay hold of, are a ſreſh proof of the 
ſincerity and fidelity, not onely of thoſe who 
made them, but even of thoſe who tranſcribed 
them. Was ever the authority, not to ſay, 
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of 2 divine book, but of any book, tried upon 
ſo light arguments? No matter: the Scrip- 
ture is a book oftenſive to mankind; it would 
oblige men to ſubmit their underſtanding to 
God, and to curb their unruly paſſions: it 
therefore muſt periſh, and fall at any rate a 
ſacrifice to libertiniſm. 

Morcover, do not imagine that impfety 
runs unneccllarily into all the abſurdities you 
have ſeen, If, contrary to the teſtimony of 
mankind, and contrary to the rulcs of right 
reaſon, the exerts herſelf to deprive the Fen- 
tateuch and prophecies of their ever acknow- 
leged authors, and to controvert their dates; 
it is that the dates are every thing in the 
matter, for two reaſons : firſt, becauſe books 
full of ſo miraculous facts, which are there 
ſeen clothed with their moſt peculiar cir- 
cumſtances, and advanced not onely as 
public, but even as prefent, could they have 
been confuted, would have carried their con— 
demnation along with them; and, inſtead of 
ſupporting themielves by their own weight, 
would have fallen of themſelves long ago: 
ſecondly, becauſe, their dates being once 
fixed, we can no longer efface the infallible 
mark of divine inſpiration which they bear 
ſtamped upon them, in the great number and 
long ſeries of memorable predictions, with 


which we find them replete. 


It is in order to evade theſe miracles and 
predictions, that the profane have fallen into 
all the abſurdities which have ſurpriſed you. 
But let them not think to eſcape God ; he 
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has reſerved for his Scripture a mark of divi- 
nity that is proof againſt all attacks: the har- 
mony of the two Teſtaments. It is undiſ- 
puted, at leaſt, that the Old Teſtament was 
written before the New. Here is no new 
Ezra, to have perſwaded the Jews to contrive 
or falſiſy their Scripture in favor of the 
Chriſtians whom they perſecuted. There 
needs no more. The harmony of the two 
Teſtaments aſcertains each divine. They 
have both the ſame deſign, both the ſame 


tencency : one prepares the way to perfection, 


which the other plainly exhibits: one lays 
the foundation, the other finiſhes the itruc- 


ture: ina word, one forctels what the other 


ſhows accompliſhed, 

Thus all times are united, and an eternal 
ſcheme of divine providence is revealed to us. 
The tradition of the Jewiſh, and that of the 
Chriſtian people, make together but one and 
the ſame courſe of religion: the Scriptures 
of the two Teſtaments make therefore but one 
and the tame body, one and the (ame book, 

And, becauſe the diſcuſſion of the parti- 
cular predictions, though in themſelves full 


of ligat, depends greatly on facts that every 


one cannot equally follow, God was pleaſed 
to ſelect ſome, which he has rendered ſenſi- 
dle to the moſt ignorant. Thoſe eminent, 
thoſe ſhining fads, of which the whole world 
is witneſs, are the fats which I have hitherto 
endeayored to trace with you; namely, the 
deſolation of the Jews, and the converſion of 
the Gentiles, which happened together, BY 
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both preciſely at the time that the goſpel was 


preached, and JESUS CHRIST appeared, 
Theſe three particulars united in the order 
of time, were ſtill much more fo in the order 
of God's counſels. You have ſeen them go 
together in the ancient prophecies; but JEE 


sus CHRIST, the faithful interpreter of the 


prophecies, and of the will of his father, has 
ſtill better expounded that connexion in his 
goſpel. He does it in the parable of the vine- 
yard, ſo familiar to the prophets. The 
houſcholder had planted that vineyard, true 
religion, founded upon his covenant ; and 
let it out to huſbandmen, to the Jews. o 
gather in the fruit of it, he ſends at ſundry 
times his ſervants, the prophets. Thoſe 
wicked huſbandmea put them to death. His 
goodneſs moves him to ſend them his own 
ton. Him they handle ſtill worſe than the 
ſervants. 
them, and gives it to other huſbandmen: he 
takes from them the grace of his covenant, 
to beltow it on the Gentiles. 

Theſe three particulars were therefore to 
concur, the ſending of the Son of God, the 
reprobation of the Jews, and the calling of 
the Gentiles. There peeds no more com- 
ment on the parable, which the event has in- 
terpreted, 

You have heard the Jews confeſs, that the 
kingdom of Judah, and the ſtate of their re- 
public, began to decline in the days of He- 
rod, and when JssUs CHR1sT came into the 
world, But, if the alterations they made in 
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the law of God drew upon them ſo viſible a 
decay of power, their utter deſolation, which 
endures to this day, muſt have been the pu- 
niſhment of a greater crime. 

The crime is viſibly their ingratitude to 
that Mleſſiah, who came to inſtruc and de- 
liver them. So, ever ſince that time, has a 
yoke of iron been upon their necks ; and 
they doutleſs would fink under it, did not 
God preſerve them to turn one day to the 


Meſſiah whom they have crucified. 


Behold then one poſitive and public fact, 
the total overthrow of the Jewith ſtate in the 
time of JESsus CHRIST. The converſion of 
the Gentiles, which. was to happen in the 
tame period, is no leſs aſcertained, At the 
ſame time that the ancient worſhip is de- 
ſtroyed in Jeruſalem with the temple, idola- 


try is attacked on all fides; and nations, 


that ſo many thouſand years forgot their Cre- 
ator, awaken from ſo deep a lethargy. 

And, that every thing may agree, the ſpi- 
ritual premiſes are unfolded by the preaching 
of the Goſpel, at the time that the Jewiſh 
people, who have received onely temporal 
ones, manifeſtly reprobated for their unbe- 
lief, and captive all. over the earth, have no 
more human greatneſs to expect. Then hea- 
ven is promiſed to thoſe who ſuffer for righte- 
ouſneſs' ſ.ke; the ſecrets of a future ſtate 
are diſcloſed ; and true bleſſedneis is exhibi- 
ted, far frem that abode, where death reigns, 
where ſin and all evils abound, 
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If we difcover not here one continued de- 
fign, if we ſec not one order in the counſels 
of God; who prepares, from the beginning 
of the world, what he finiſhes in the tulnels 
of time; and who, under various ſtates, but 
with an ever conſtant ſucceſſion, perpetu- 
ates, in the fight of the whole world, the 
holy ſociety by whom he will be ſerved ; we 
deſerve to ſee nothing, but to be delivered up 
to our own hardneſs of heart, as to the juſteſt 
and molt rigorous of all inflictions. 

That this progreſſion of the people of God 
might be evident to the l-aſt diſcerning, God 
renders it ſenſible, nay palpable, by facts, of 
which no man can be ignorant, who does 
not wilfully ſhut his eyes to the truth. The 
Meſhah is expected by the Hebrews ; he 


comes and calls the Geniiles, as foretold. 


The people, that acknowleges him come, is 
incorporated with the people that expected 
him, without there being a moment's inter- 
val. This people is ſpred over the earth: 
the Gentiles are continually coming in; and 
againſt that church, which JesUs CHRIST 
built upon a rock, all the powers of hell ne- 
ver have prevalled. 

What cooiolation to the children of God! 
but what conviction of the truth, when they 
ſee, that, from him who ſo worthily fills at 
this day tne firſt fee of the church, we aſ- 
cend, without interruption, to St. Peter, 
appointed by Jesus CRHRISH the chief of the 
apoſtles: whence, by reſuming the high- 
prieſts that ſerved under the law, we go up 
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to Aaron and Moſes; thence to the patri- 
archsz and to the origin of the world ! what 
progteſſion, what tradition, what wonderful 
concatenation! If our mind, naturally un- 
certain, and become by its uncertainties the 
ſport of its own reaſonings, has need, in 
points that regard ſalvation, to be fixed and 
determined by fome certain authority; what 
greater authority than that of the Catholic 
Church, who centers in herſelf all the au— 


thority of paſt ages, and the ancient tradi- 


tions of mankind up to its firſt origin ? 

Thus the ſociety which Jesvs CHRIST, 
expected through all former ages, at laſt 
founded upon the rock, and where the apol- 
tles and their ſuccetilors are, by his appoint- 
ment, to preſtle, juſtifies itſelf by its own 
ſeries, and bears in its eternal duration the 
mark of the hand of God. 

And lo is it this ſucceſſion, to which no 
hereſy, no ſect, no other ſociety than God's 
church, has ever been able to pretend. Falſe 
religions have made ſhift to imitate the church 
in many things, and eſpecially by ſaying, 
like her, that it was God who founded them; 
but this aſſertion, in their mouth, is an empty 
boaſt. For, if God, having created man in 
his own image, never diſdained to teach the 
means of ſerving and pleaſing him; what- 
ever ſect does not ſhow: its ſucceflion from the 
beginning of the world, is not of God. 

Here fall, at the feet of the church, all the 
ſocieties and fects, which men have eſta- 
bliſhed within or without Chriſtianity. For 


inſtance, 
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inſtance, the falſe prophet of the Arabians 
* might well call himſelf the Sent of God; 
* and, after deceiving nations ſupremely igno- 
* rant, he might take advantage of the diviſions 
* in his neighborhood, to extend, by force of 
* arms, a religion wholely ſenſual. But he 
at || neither durſt pretend that he had been ex- 
_ pected, nor indeed could he claim, either to 
_ his perſon, or to his religion, any real or ap- 
. parent connexion with paſt ages. The ex- 
pedient, he deviſed to evade this, was new. 
7, Leſt any ſhould incline to ſearch the ſcrip- 
Fr tures of the Chriſtians for vouchers of his 
1 miſſion, like thoſe which JESsus CHRIST 
JF found in the ſcriptures of the Jews, he gave 
7 out, that both Chriſtians and Jews had falſi- | 
_ hed all their books. His ignorant followers | 
took his word for it, ſix hundred years after | 
_ JEsus CrurisT ; and he proclaimed himſelf, | 
5 not onely without any previous teſtimony, but | 
* even without either himſelf or his adherents 
BY daring to pretend, or to promiſe, any ſenſi- | 
6 ble miracle, that might authoriſe his miſhon, | 
. In like manner the hereſiarchs, who founded . 
ty new ſects among the Coriſtians, might well | 
Ed render faith eaſier, as leſs ſubmiſſive, by de- 
Ti nying the myſterics that paſs the ſenſes, 
5 They might well dazzle men by their elo- 
* quence, and, under the ſhow of piety, move 
them by their paſſions, engage them by their 
5 intereſts, allure them by novelty and liber- 
= tiniſm, whether of the mind, or even of the 
wt ſenſes ; in a word, they might eaſily deceive 
, either themſelves or others: for nothing is 
more 
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more natural to man. But, beſides that they 
could not even boaſt of having wrought any 
miracle in public, nor reduce their religion 
to politive facts of which their followers 
were eye-witnefles ; there is always one un- 
lucky cucumſtance, which they have never 
been able to palliate; namely, that of their 
newneſs. It will ever be viſible to the whole 
world, that they, and the fect they have 
plant-d, have broken off from that great body 
and ancient church, which JESUS CHRIS 
founded, where the apoſtles and their ſuc— 
ceſſors held the firſt places, in which all ſects 
have found them eſtabliſhed. The moment 
of ſeparation will always be ſo noted, that 
the heretics themſelves ſhall not be able to 
diſown it, and ſhall not dare ſo much as 
pretend to derive themſelves from the ſource, 
by a ſtream that has never known interrup- 
tion. This is the inevitable weakneſs of all 
the ſects that men have fet up. None can 


change paſt ages, or give themſelves prede— 


ceſſors, or make themſelves to have found 
them in poſſeſkon. The Catholic Church 
alone fills all preceding ages with a ſeries that 
cannot be diſputed her. The law is the fore- 
runner of the goſpel ; the ſucceſſion of Mo- 
ſes and the patriarchs makes but one and the 
ſame ſeries with that of JesUs CHRIST : to 
be expected, to come, to be acknowleged by 
a poſterity laſting as the world; this is the 
character of the Meſſiah in whom we believe; 


Neb, xiii, 8. Jeſus Chriſi the ſame ygſlerday, and te- day, and 


for ever. 
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Thus, beſide the advantage the church of 
CHRIST has, of being alone founded upon 
miraculous and divine facts, that were writ- 
ten openly, and wichout fear of being con- 
troverted, at the very time they happened ; 
there is, in favor of ſuch as did not live in 
thoſe times, an everlaſting miracle, which 
confirms the truth of all the reſt; and that 
is, the continuity of religion ever victorious 
over the errors that have endeavored to de- 
ſtroy her. To this you may add another 
continuity; that of the viſible chaſtiſement 
on the . who have not received the 
CHRIST promiſed to their fathers. 

They continue nevertheleſs to expect him, 
and their ever diſappointed expectation makes 
a part of their puniſhment. They look for 
him, and ſhow by ſo doing that he has been 
ever looked for. Condemned by their own 
books, they aſcertain the truth of religion ; 
they bear, ſo to ſpeak, its whole ſeries writ- 
ten upon their torchead ; at one glance we 
ſee what they have been, why they are as we 
ſee them, and for what they are reſerved. 

Thus four or five authentic facts, clearer 
than the light of the ſun, manifeſt our re— 
ligion as ancient as the world. They con- 
ſequently cemon{trate, that it has no other 
author than him, who laid the foundations of 
the univerſe; who, holding all things in the 
hollow of his rand, alone could commence 
and carry on a deſign that comprehends all 
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We need therefore no more wonder, ay 
uſually, that God propoſes to our belief ſo 
many things ſo worthy of him, though im- 
penetrable to human underſtanding. But 
rather may we wonder, that, the faith being 
built upon ſo ſure and ſo manifeſt an autho- 
rity, there ſhould ſtill remain any blind and 
unbelieving perſons in the world. 

Our diſorderly paſſions, our attachment to 
our ſenſes, and our unconquerable pride, are 
the cauſe: we chooſe rather to run all ha- 
zards, than to put a conſtraint upon our- 
ſelves; we chooſe rather to ſtagnate in our 
ignorance, than to confeſs it; we chooſe ra- 
ther to gratify a vain curioſity, and to in- 
dulge in our untoward minds the liberty of 
thinking what we pleaſe, than to bend un- 
der the yoke of divine authority, 

Hence are there ſo many unbelievers ; and 
God ſo permits it for the inſtruction of his 
children. Without the blind, without the 
ſavage, without the infidels, that remain in 
the very boſom of Chriſtianity, we ſhould 
not be duly ſenſible of the deep corruption of 
our nature, or of the abyſs whence Jesus 


CHRIST has delivered us. Were not his ſa- 


cred truth gainſaid, we ſhould not ſee the 
miracle that makes it ſtand faſt amid ſo much 
contradiction; and we ſhould at length for- 
get, that by grace we are ſaved. Now the 
unbelief of ſome humbles others; and the 
rebels, that oppoſe the deſigns of God, make 
the power conſpicuous, by which, indepen- 

dantly 
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dantly of all elſe, he accompliſhes the pro- 
miſes he made to his church. 


Why then delay ſubmiſſion? Do we 
wait till God ſhall work new miracles ; till 


he render them of none effect by continuing 


them; till he accuſtom our eyes to them, as 
to the courſe of the ſun, and to all the other 
wonders of nature? or do we wait till the 
profane and the perverſe be ſilent; till good 
men and libertines bear equal teftimony to 
truth; till all, with one accord, prefer 
her to their paſſion; and till falſe learning, 
which novelty alone makes admired, ceaſe to 
delude mankind? Is it not enough that we 
ſee none can combat religion, without be- 
traying, by prodigious abſurdities, the diſorder 
of their reaſon ; and that they no longer hold 
out, but through preſumption or ignorance ? 
Shall not the church, victorious over ages 
and errors, be able to vanquiſh in our minds 
the pitiful arguments brought againſt her ; 
and ſhall not the divine. promiſes, which we 
daily fee accompliſhed in her, have power to 
raiſe us above the ſenſes ? 

Let us not be told, that thoſe promiſes re- 
main in ſuſpence; and that, as they reach 
to the end of the world, then onely may we 
boaſt of having ſeen their accompliſhment. 
For, on the contrary, what is paſt aſſures us 
of what is to come. So many ancient pre- 
ditions, ſo viſibly accompliſhed, evince that 
there is nothing that ſhall not be accompliſh- 
ed; and that the church, againſt whom the 


gates of hell, ME to the promiſe of the 
VoI. II. Son 
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Son of God, never can prevail, ſhall ſtand 
faſt till the conſummation of ages, fince Jx- 
sus CHRIST, who is true in all, has 1 no 
other bounds to her duration. 

The ſame p: ſes ſecure to us the "FIR 
life. God, wu ſhows himſelf ſo faithful in 
accompliſhing what concerns this world, will 
be no leſs ſo in accompliſhing what concerns 
the next, for which all we ſee is but a prepa- 
ration 2 the church ſhall be on earth im- 
mutable and invincible, until, her children 
being gathered in, ſhe be tranſported entire 
into heaven, which is her true abode. 

For tho'e who ſhall be excluded that hea- 
venly city, an eternal vengeance is reſerved ; 
an, after loſing, through their own fault, 
a blisful eternity, nothing ſhall remain fur 
them but an eternity of woe. 

Thus the counſels of God terminate in an 
immutable {tate ; his promiſes and threaten- 

ings are alike certain; and what he executes 
in tine, cnſuces what he commands us to 
Pope © Or to ſear in cte.nity, 

nis is what we learn from the ſeries of 
religion compen houſly laid before you, By 
tine the conuucts ps to eternity. You fee 
a conſtant order in all the deſigns of God, 
and a viſtble mark of his power in the per- 

tus Juradion of his people. You find that 
the c urch has an evei-ſtanding flem, from 
which none can f{.parate without being loſt; 
and, that thoſe who, united to this. root, 
bring forta works worthy of their faith, ſe— 
Cure to themielves eternal life, 
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Study then, Sig, with attention ſtudy this 
progreſſion of the church, which ſo clea'ly 
aſcertains to you all the promiſes of God, 
Whatever breaks this chain, whatever quits 
this line, whatever ſtarts up of iufeif, and 
comes not in virtue of the promiſes made to 
the church {rom the beginning of the world, 
ought to excite your Horror: Employ all 
your powers to recall into this unity whate- 
ver has ſwetved from it, and to gain reve- 
rence to the church, by which the Holy 
(hoſt pronounces his 'oracles. 

The glory of your anceſtors is not onely 
nevcr to have forſaken her, but to have ever 
ſupported her; and fo to have earned the 
name of her eldeſt ſons, which is doutlets the 
mot glorious of all their titles. 

I need not ſpeak to you of Clovis, of Charles 
the great, or Lewis the holy, Conſider one! 
the tine in which you live, and from what 
father God has given you to ſpring. A king, 
ſv greet in every thing, diſtinguiſhes nimfelF 
more by his faith than by his ocher admirable 
qualities. He protects religion, both at. tome 
and abroad, and to the uttermoſt ends of the 
world, His laws are one of the ſtrongeſt bul- 
warks of the church. Hs authority, revered 
as much for his perſonal merit, as for the ma- 
jeſty of his ſecpter, never ſupports it{-If more 
powerfully than when it ovleuds the cauſe 
of God, Blafpheniy is no mare to be heard; 
impiety trembles before him: he is the king 
pointed by Solumon, who eat 
with his eyes. If he attacks her rely 55 % Many $. 
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ways, and even more than did eyer his prede- 
ceſſors, it is not that he fears for his throne ; 
every thing is quiet under his feet, and his 
arms are dreaded over the univerſe: but it is 
that he loves his people; and that, finding 
himſelf exalted, by the hand of God, to a 
power which nothing on this globe can e- 
qual, he knows no more glorious uſe of it 
than to render it ſubſervient to the healing 
of the wounds of the church, 

Imitate, then, S1R, ſo noble a pattern, and 
hand it down to your deſcendants. Recom— 
mend to their care the church even more 
than that great empire, which your an- 
ceſtors have governed ſo many ages. Let 
your augult houſe, the firſt of the world in 
Cignity, be the firſt in maintaining the rights 
of God, and in extending through the earth 
the reign of JEsuSs CHRIST, who gives it to 
reign with ſo much glory, 
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PART TE THIR D. 


THE 
PROGRESSION or EMPIREY, 


LTHOUGH there be nothing com- 
parable to that progreſhon of the true 
church, which I have repreſented to you, the 
progreſhon of empires, which I come , 
| IR; 
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SIR, to ſet before your eyes, is of no leſs 
conſequence, I fay not onely to great princes 
like you, but even to private perſons, who 
contemplate in thoſe great objects the ſecrets 
of divine providence. 

Firlt, thoſe empires have for the moſt part The revola- 
a neceflary connexion with the hiſtory of the ls fem: 
people of God. God made uſe of the Aſſy- J —_—_ 
rians and Babylonians, to chaſtiſe that peo- vidence, and 
ple; of the Perſians, to reſtore it; of Alex- ferve ro | 
ander and his firſt ſucceſſors, to protect it; mit cs 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, and his ſucceſſors, princes, 
to exerciſe it; oi the Romans, to ſupport its 
liberty againſt the kings of Syria, who breathed 
nothing but its deftruction, The Jews con- 
tinued, until JEsus CHRIST, under the 
power of the fame Romans, When they 
diſowned and crucified him, thoſe ſame Ro- 
mans lent an unwitting hand to the divine 
vengeance, and exterminated that ungrateful 
people. God, who had reſolved to gather 


at the ſame time the new people, from a- 


mong ail nations, did firſt unite both ſeas 
and lands under the ſame empire. The 
commerce of ſo many different nations, for- 
merly ſtrangers to one another, and after- 
wards united under the Roman dominion, 
was one of the moſt powertul means which 
providence uſed for the propagation'of the 
goſpel, If the ſame Roman empire perſecu— 
ted, for three hundred years, that new peo- 
ple, which was growing on all hands within 
its verge; that perſecution confirmed the 


Chriſtian church, and made her glory ſhine 
Q'3 abroad 
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abroad with her faith and patience. At laſt 
the Roman empire yielded ; and, finding 
ſomewhat more invincible than itfelf,. recei- 
ved peaccably into its boſom. that church, a- 
gainſt which it had waged ſo long and ſo 


cruel a war, The emperors now employed 


Zoſim. iv. 
Or. Symm. 
5p. Aud. 
tom. v. lib. 
Ve. 38. 


their power, to bring every thing under the 
obedience of the church; and Rome became 
the head of the ſpiritual empire, which JE- 
sus CHRIST would extend over the earth. 
When the time was come that the Roman 
power muſt fall, and that that great empire, 


which had vainly promiſed itfelf eternity, 


was to undergo the fate of a} others; Rome, 
though become a prey to barbarians, yet by 
her religion preſerved her ancient majeſty. 
The nations, that invaded the Roman. em- 
pire, learned there by degrees, that Chriſ- 
tian piety, which has humaniſed them; and 
their kings, taking each in his. nation the 
place of the emperors, found none of their 
titles more glorious than that of protector 
of the church.. 
But here muſt be difcloſed to you the fe 

cret judgements of God upon. the Roman 
empire,. and upon Rome herſelf : 2 myſtery 
which the Holy Spirit revealed to St, 
John, and which that great apoſtle, evan- 
geliſt, and prophet,. has unfolded in the A- 
pocalypſe. Rome, grown old in the wor- 
ſhip of idols, had the utmoſt difficulty to get 
rid of them, even under the Chriſtian em- 
perors ; and the fenate made a point of de- 
tending the gods of Romulus, to which it 


aſcribed 
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aſcribed all the victories of the ancient eom- Aug. de Ci- 
The emperors were peſtered bit. Dei, 


monwealth. 
with deputations from that great body, de- 
manding the reſtoration of its idols, as jud- 
ging that to turn away Rome from her old 
ſuperſtitions was to offer an indignity to the 
Roman name. Thus that aſſembly, com- 


poſed of all the greateſt men of the empire, 


and an immenſe multitude of people, among 
whom the moſt powerful of Rome, could 
neither be cured of their errors by the preach - 
ing of the goſpel, nor by ſo viſible an ac- 
compliſhment of the ancient prophecies, nor 
yet by the converſion of almoſt all the reſt of 
the empire; nor, in fine, by that of the 
princes, all whoſe decrees ran in favor of 
Chriſtianity. On the contrary, they con- 
tinued to load with reproaches the church of 
CHRIsT, which they charged alſo, after the 
example of their fathers, with all the miſ- 
fortunes that befel the empire; ever ready to 
renew the perſecutions, had they not been 
reſtrained by the emperors. Such was the 
ſtate of things in the fourth century of the 
church, and a hundred years after Conſtan- 
tine, when Gecd at laſt called to mind the 
many bloody decrees of the ſenate againſt 
the faithful; and at the ſame time the furious 
outcries with which the whole Roman peo- 
ple, thirſting after Chriftian blood, had ſo 
often made the Amphitheatre ring. He de- 
livered up, therefore, to the Barbarians, that 
city drunk with the blud of the martyri, as 
ſpeaks St. John, God renewed upon her the 6. 
5 terrible 
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terrible chaſtiſements which he had inflited 


on Babylon: Rome herſelf is called by that 
name. This new Babylon, a fai:hful copy 
of the old, like her, elate with her victorics, 


exulting in her dclights and her riches, pol- 


Juted by her idolatries, and a perſecuter of 
God's people, falls alſo, like her, by a 
mighty fall, and St. John ſings her over- 
throw. The glory of her conqueſts, which 
ſhe aſoribed to her gods, is taken from ner: 
a prey to barbarians, ſhe is thrice, nay four 
times, taken, plundered, ſacked, deſtroyed. 
The (word of the barbarians fpures none i ut 
the Chriſtians. Another Rome, wholely 
Chriſtian, ariſes from the aſhes of the for- 
mer; nor is it till after the inundation of the 
barbarians that we fee Jesvs CRHRIST's vic— 
tory completed over the Roman gods, which 
are not onely deſtroyed, but forgotten, 

Thus it is that the empires of the world 
have miniſtered to religion, and to the pre- 
ſervation of the people of God: wherefore 
the ſame God, who cauſed the different ſtates 
of his people to be foretold by his prophets, 
cauſed the ſucceffion of empires to be alſo 
predicted by them. You have ſeen the pla- 
ces where Nebuchadnezzar was pointed out 
as he, who was to come and puniſh the 
haughty nations, eſpecially the Jewiſh peo- 
ple, for their ingratitude to their Maker, 


Tou have heard Cyrus named, two hundred 
years before his birth, as him, who was to re- 


ſtore God's people, and to puniſh Babylon's 
pride. The deſtruction of Nineveh has been 
no 
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no leſs clearly foretold. Daniel, in bis ad- 
mirable viſions, has made the empire of Ba- 


bylon, that of the Medes and Perſians, that 


of Alexander and the Grecians, paſs away in 
a moment before you. The blaſphemies and 
cruelties of Antiochus Epiphanes have been 
there propheſied, as well as the miraculous 
victories of God's people over that violent 
perſecutor. We there lee thoſe famous em- 
pires fall one after another; and the new. em- 
pire which JzsUs CHRIST was to eſtabliſh, 
is there ſo expreſsly marked, that poſſidili- 
ty remains not of miſtaking it. It is the em- 
pire of the Saints of the Moſt High; the em- 
pire of the Son of Man; the empire that is 
to ftand amidſt the ruin of all others, and 
to which alone eternity is promiſed. 

The judgements of God upon the greateſt 
of this — 's empires, that is, the Roman, 
have not been hid from us. You have juſt 
tearned them from the mouth of St, John, 
Rome has felt the hand of God, and faln, 
ike the reſt, an example of juſtice, But her 
lot proved happier than that of other citics, 
Purged by her calamities from each remnant 


of idolatry, ſhe ſtands but by Chriſtianity, 
which ſhe diſpenſes to the world. 


Thus have all the great empires, that we 


have ſeen upon earth, concurred in different 
ways to the good of religion, and the glory 


of God, as God himſelf declared by his pro- 
phets. 


W hen you read fo often in their writings, 
that kings ſhall flock into the chnrch, and 
that 
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that they ſhall be protectors and nurſing fa- 
thers of her; by theſe words you immediately 
underſtand the emperors and other Chriſtian 
princes. And, as your royal anceſtors have 
ſignaliſed themfelves above all others, in 
protecting and extending the church of God, 
I (hail not heſitate to aſſure you, that they, 
of all kings, are the moſt clearly foretold in 
thote illuſtrious prophecies, 

God therefore, whoſe purpoſe was to 
make uſe of the various empires, to chaſtiſe 


or to exerciſe, to extend or protect his people, 


willing to make himſeif known for the au- 
thor of ſo admirable a counlel, unfolded the 
ſecret to his prophets, and made them foretel 
what he had reſolved to execute, Where?- - 
fore, as the empires entered the order of 
Gou's deſigns upon the people whom he had 
choſ- i, the fortune of thoſe empires ſtands 
announced by the ſame oracles of the Holy 
Spirit, which ſoretel the ſucceſſion of the 
faithful people, | 

'The more you ſhall accuſtom yourſelf to 
inveſtigate great things, and to trace them to 
their principles, the more will you be filled 
with admiration of thoſe counſels of provi- 
dence. It. concerns you, early to form 
idea's of them, which will daily grow clearer 
in your mind; and to learn to refer human 
things to the order of that eternal wiſdom, on 
which they depend, 

God does not every day declare his will 
by his prophets, concerning the kings and 


monarchies, which he ſets up or pulls down. 


. But, 
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But, baving done it ſo many times in thoſe 
great empires we have been treating, he 
ſhows us, by thoſe famous inſtances, how he 
acts in all others, and teaches kings theſe 
two fundamental truths; firſt, that it is he 
who forms kingdoms, to give them to whom- 
ſoever he will; and ſecondly, that he knows 
how to make them ſubſervient, in his own 
good time and order, to the deſigns he has 
upon his people. 

This, Six, ought to keep all princes in 
an entire dependance, and make them ever 
attentive to the commands of God, in order 
to lend a hand to what he purpoſes for his 
glory, upon every opportunity he preſents to 
them. 

But this progreſſion of empires, even to 
conſider it in a merely human light, has great 
advantages; particularly to princes: as ar- 
rogance, the common companion of ſo emi- 
nent a ſtation, is ſo effectually humbled by 
the ſpectacle. For, if men learn modera- 
tion by ſeing kings die, how much more will 
they be ſtruck, when they behold kingdoms 
themſelves expire; and what can afford a 
more excellent leſſon of the vanity of human 
grandeur ? | 

Thus, when you ſee paſs, as in an in- 


ſtant, before your eves, not to ſay kings and 


emperors, but thoſe great empires, which 
have made the world tiemble ; when you fee 
the Aſſyrians, old and new, the Medes, Per— 
ſians, Greeks, and Romans, pretent them— 
{elves ſucceſſively before you; and Fall, fo 

o 
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to ſpeak, one upon another: the dreadful 
wreck makes you ſenſible that nothing is ſolid 


among men, and that inconſtancy and agi- 


tation are the portion of kuman things. 

II. Bur, SIR, what will render this ſpectacle 
The revo- more uleful and entertaining to you, is the 
empne have reflex ion you will make, not onely upon the 
particular riſe and fall of empires, but alſo upon the 
cauſes, Caules of their advancement and decline. 
= oe For the ſame God, who made the conca- 
ought to tenation of the univerſe, and who, almighty 
Rudy, in himſelf, has been pleaſed, for the fake of 

order, that all the parts of that great whole 
ſhould depend on one another; that ſame 
God has alſo been pleaſed that the courſe of 
human things ſhould have its progreflion and 
proportions: I mean, that men and nations 
have had qualities proportioned to the eleva- 
tion for which they were deſigned; and that, 
except a few extraordinary caſes, in which 
God would have his hand appear alone, no 
great change has happened, that has not had 
its cauſes in preceding apes. 
And, as in all affairs is that which pre- 


pares them, that which determines to under- 


take them, and that which makes them ſuc- 
ceed, the true knowlege of hiſtory is to mark, 
in every period, thoſe ſecret diſpoſitions 
which have prepared great changes, and the 
important junctures that have brought thoſe 
changes to pals. 

Indeed, it is not ſufficient to look barely 


before one; that js, to conſider thoſe great 


events, that decide at once the fate of em- 
Pires. 
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pires. He, that will thoroughly underſtand 
human affairs, muſt trace them higher; muſt 
obſerve the inclinations and manners, or, to 
ſay all in a word, the character, as well of 
the ruling nations in general, as of the prin- 
ces in particular; and, in fine, of all the ex- 
traordinary men, who, by the importance of 
the part they have had to act in the world, 

have contributed, right or wrong, to the 
change of ſtates, and the fortune, good or 
bad, of the public. 

For theſe important reflexions I have en- 
deavored to prepare you in the firſt part of 
this treatiſe ; you may there have obſerved 
the genius of the nations, and that of the 
creat men who conducted them, The e- 
rents, of any moment, have been exhibited ; 


and, in order to keep you attentive to the 


chain of the great affairs of the world, which 
I wanted chiefly to make you underſtand, I 
have omitted many particular facts, of which 
tne conſequences were not ſo conſiderable, 
But, becauſe our confining ourſelves to the 
progreſſion has made us paſs over many things 
jo quickly, that we could not make the re- 


fiexions they deſerved, you are now to ap- 


ply yourſelf to them with a more peculiar 
attention, and to accuſtom your mind to in— 
veſtigate effects in their remoteſt cauſes. 

You thus, SIR, will learn what is ſo ne- 
cellary for you to know ; that, though to 
conſider onely particular occurrences, fortune 
leems alone to decide the riſe and fall of em- 
pires ; yet, to take in the whole, it happens 
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much with them 2s in play, where the moſt 
dexterous carries it at the long run. 

And indeed, in that bloody game, where 
nations have diſputed empire and power, the, 
who has forefeen the fartheſt, exerted herſelf 
the moſt, held out longeſt in toil, and, in 
fine, beſt known how to advance or retire 
upon occaſion, has in the end had the ad- 
vantage, and made fortunes ſelf ſubſervient 
to her deſigus. 

Be unwearicd therefore in examining the 

cauſes of great changes, as nothing will ever 
conduce ſo much to your inſtruction ; but 


tiace them, above all, in the progreſſion of 


great empires, where tne greaineſs of the e— 
\ents renders them more paipable. 

I SHALL not here count, among great em- 
pires, that of Bacchus, or that of Hercules, 
thoſe renowned conquerors of the Indies and 
the Eaſt, Their hiftories have no certainty, 
their conqueſts have no coherence : we mult 
leave them to be celebrated by the po- 
ets, who have made them the great ſubject 
of their fables, 

Neither fhall I ſpeak of the empire which 
Herodotufles Madycs, not unlike the Inda- 
thyrtes of Megatthenes and the Tanaus of Jul- 
tin, eliubliſhed for a while in the greater Aſia, 
Tac Scythians, whom that prince carried to 
war, made rather incurſions than conqueſts. It 
was by accidentally puſhing the Cimmerians, 
that they entered Media, beat the Medes, and 
diſpoſſeſled them of that part of Aſia, where 
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they had eſtabliſhed their dominion. Theſe 


new conquerors reigned there but eight and 
twenty years, Their impiety, avarice, and bru- 
tality made them loſe it; and Cyaxares, fon 
of Phraortes, from whom they had conquered 
it, expelled them. This he did rather by 
addreſs than by force: being reduced to a 
corner of his kinzdom, which the victors 
had overlooked, or perhaps had not becn 
able to ſtorm, he waited patiently til! thoſe 
brutal conquerors had excited the public ha- 
tred, and ruined themſelves by the Citorder 
of their government. 


We find alſo in Strabo, who has taken him Lib. xv, 


from the ſame Megaſthenes, a "I'nearchon, 
king of Ethiopia: this muſt be the Tirha- 
kh of ſcripture, whoſe arms were formida- 
ble in the time of Sennacherib, king of Aſ- 
ſyria, That prince penetrated as far as the 
pillars of Hercules, probably along the coaſt 


of Afric, and paſſed even into Europ2, But 


what ſhould I ſay of a man, of whom we find 
but a word here and there in hiſtorians, and 
whole dominion has no continuity. 


The Ethiopians, whoſe king he was, were, . 0. 


according to Herodotus, the handſomsſt, and jj, 
beſt made of all men. They had acute and 
ſtrong parts, but took little pains to cultivate 
them, placing their confidence in their ro— 
buſt bodies and brawny arms. Their kings 
were elective, and they always raiſed the tal- 
left and ſtrongeſt to the throne, Of their 
humor we may judge, by an action which He- 
rodotus relates to us. Wen Cambyles ſent 

F.4 to 
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to them, with enſnaring view, ambaſſadors, 
and preſents, ſuch as the Perſians uſed to be- 
flow, purple, bracelets of gold, and compo- 
fitions of perfumes; they made a mock of 
his preſents, in which they ſaw nothing uſe— 
ful for life; as well as of his mee dee 
whom they took for ſpies, as they were, But 
their king would alſo make a preſent, in his 
way, to the king of Perſia; and, taking up a 
bow, which a Perſian could hardly wield, far 
teſs draw, he bent it in the prefence of the 
ambaſſadors, and thus beſpoke them: “ Hear 
6 the counlel, which the king of Ethiopia 
% giveth to the king of Perſia. When the 
& Perſians ſhall be able to handle, as eafily 
& as I have now done, a bow of this ſize and 
« ſtrength, let them come and attack the E- 
th iopians, and let them bring more troops 
« than Cambyſes can muſter, In the mean 
<« time, let them give thanks to the Gods, 
« who have not put into the heart of the 
« Ethiopians the defire of ſtretching beyond 
their own country.“ This ſaid, he uabended 
the bow, and gave it to the ambaſſadors. We 
cannot tell what might have been the event 
of the war: but Cambyſes, incenſed at the 
the anſwer, ſet out for Ethiopia like a 
madman, without order, without convoy, 
without diſcipline; and ſaw his army periſh 


ror want of proviſions, in the midſt of the 


tands, before it came near the enemy. 

Thoſe people of Ethiopia were not howe- 
ver ſo juſt as they boaſted, nor ſo much con- 
fined to their own country. Their neigh— 

bors, 
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bors, the Egyptians, had often felt their 
power. Nothing is coherent in the coun- 
ſels of thoſe ſavage and uncultivated na- 
tions: if nature there often begins fine ſen- 
timents, ſhe never finiſhes them: ſo that 
there we ſee little to learn or to imitate, We 
ſhall therefore fay no more about them, but 
proceed to poliſhed nations. 

The Egyptians were the firſt, among whom 
the rules of government were known. That 
grave and ſerious nation underitood at once 
the true end of polity, which is to render 
life commodious, and people happy. The 
ever uniform temperature of the clime made 
the underſtanding ſolid and ſteady, As vir- 
tue is the foundation of all ſociety, virtue 
they diligently cultivated, Their cardinal 
virtue was gratitude. 


173 
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of being the moit grateful of men, diſplays ſect. 2, 


them alſo the moſt ſociable. Good offices 


are the bond of public and private union, He, 


who acknowleges favors, loves to beſtow 
them; and, ingratitude once ban.ſhd, the 
pleaſure of doing good remains ſo pure, that 
there is no being inſeniible to it, Their 
laws were ſimple, full of equity, and con-- 
ducive to unite the citizens among them 
ſelves. He, who had it in his power to fave 
a perfon attacked, and did it not, was pu- 
viſhed with death as rigorouſly as tbe allafiin, 
But, if there was no poſſibility of rel;eving the 
diſtreſſed, it behooved at leaſt to delate the 
author of the. violence; and there were 
puniſhments 2ppointed for thoſe, who ne- 

1 giected 


[bids - 


glected this duty. Thus individuals proved 


pid. 
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the guard of each other, and the whole bo- 
dy of the ſtate was united againſt evil do- 
ers. It was not allowed to be uſeleſs to 
the ſtate: the law affigned each his em- 
ployment, which defcended from father to 
jon. A man could neither have two, nor 


change his profeſſion ; but then all profeſ- 


ſions were honorable, There were necel(- 


ſerily ſome employments and perſons more 


conſiderable than others, as there muſt be 
eyes in the body, Their brightneſs does not 
make the feet, or the lower parts, contempti- 
ble: ſo, among the Egyptians, the prieſts 
and ſoldiers had peculiar marks of honor; 


but all trades, to the very meaneſt, were held 


in eſteem; and it was thought criminal to 
deſpiſe the citizens, whoſe labors, whatever 
they were, conttibuted to the public good. 
By this means all arts came to their perfec- 
tion: honor, which foſters them, was eve- 
ry where mingled : every one did beit what 
he had always ſeen done, and what he had 
folcly practifed from his infancy. 

But one occupation was to be common; 
the ſtudy of the laws, and of wiidom. Ig— 


norance of the religion and polity of the 


country was excuſed in no flation, More- 
over, each profeſſion had its diſtiid aſſigned 
it: from this aroſe no inconvenience in 4 


country that was not large; and, in fo beau- 


Herd, I. i, 


tiſul an economy, the idle had no where to 
tide themſelves. 


Among fo good Jaws, the moſt excellent 
Was, that cvery-body was bred up in the ſpi- 
rat 
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ed rit of obſerving them, A new cuſtom was oo 1. i. 
0— prodigy in Egypt; every thing went on al-. — 3 
o- ways in one way; and the exact obſervance j. va 
to of ſmall matters maintained thoſe of greater 

n- moment: ſo never was a people that longer 

to preſerved its uſages and laws. The order of 

or their judicatures ſerved to keep up this ſpirit. Diod. i. 
f- Thirty judges were choſen out of the prin- &. 2. 
(- cipal cities, to compoſe the court that judged 

re the kingdom. None were to be feen in thoſe 

be places of dignity, but perſons of the greateſt 

ot honor and gravity in the whole country, 

ti⸗ The prince appointed them certain revenues, 

{ts that ſo, freed from domeſtic embarraſments, 

1 3 they might beſtow their whole time in en- 

eld: forcing the obſervance of the laws. Nothing 

to did they get by law-ſuits; the making a 

ver trade of juſtice was yet a thing unthought of, 

od. To avoid impoſitions, affairs were diſcuſſed 

c- in that aſſembly by writing. There was 

Ve- dreaded that eloquence, which dazzles the 
hat judgement, and moves the paſſions. Truth 
1ad- could not be ſet forth in too dry a manner. 

The preſident of the ſenate wore a golden 

ns; collar ſet with precious ſtones, wher.ce hung 

Ig- 2 figure without eyes, which was called 

the: Truth. His putting it on was the ſignal for 
re- opening the ſeſlions. He moved it towards 
ned the party that was to gain his cauſe, and this 
na was the form of pronouncing ſentence, One 
au- of the fineſt artifices of the Egyptians, to 

to preſerve their ancient maxims, was, to clothe 

them with certain ceremonies, which im— 

lent printed them on the mind. Thoſe ceremo-— 

ſpi- Mes were obſcrved with due reflexion, nor 


14 did 
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did the ſerious temper of the Egyptians ſuffer 


them to dwindle into empty forms. "Thoſe 
who had no buſineſs, and led an innocent 
life, might avoid the ſcrutiny of that ſevere 
tribunal. But in Egypt was one ſort of trial 
altogether extraordinary, which nobody eſ- 
caped, It is a conſolation on a death-bed, 
to leave ones name in eſteem among men; 
and, of all human bleſſings, this is the onely, 
which death cannot raviſh. But it was not 
allowed in Egypt indiſcriminately to praile 
all the dead; this honor was conferred by a 
public ſentence. The moment a man died, 
he was brought into judgement, The pub- 
lic accuſer was heard. If he proved that the 


conduct of the deceaſed had been bad, his 


memory was condemned, and himſelf deprived 
of burial, The people admired the power of 
the Jaws, which extended even after death ; 
and every one, touched with the example, 
fcared to diſgrace his memory and his fa- 
mily. But, if the defunQ was not convicted 
of any miſdemeanor, he was buried honora- 
bly; and a panegyric was made upon him, 
without the leaſt mention of his birth. All 
Egypt was noble; nor were any praiſes there 
regarded, but ſuch as were won by merit, 
Every ore knows how curiouſly the E- 
gyptians preſerved dead bodies. Their mum— 
mies are ſtill to be ſeen. Thus their grati- 
tude to their parents was immortal: chil— 


dren, beholding the bodies of their an- 


ceſtors, called to mind their virtues which 
the public had acknowleged, and were a- 
nimated 
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nimated to love the laws they had left 
them. | 


To prevent borrowing, whence proceed Rered. I. in. 


177 


idleneſs, fraud, and quibble, king Aſychis Piod. i. 
made a decree, that no man ſhould borrow {8 2. 


without mortgaging his father's body to the 
lender. It was at once impious and infa« 
mous, not ſpeedily to redeem ſo precious a 
pledge; and he, who died without diſchar- 
ging this duty, was denied ſepulture. 

The kingdom was hereditary; but the 
king was bound, beyond others, to live ac- 
coding to the laws, Some were pecu- 
lar, which a king had digeited, and which 
made a part of the ſacred books, Not that 
any thing was diſputed with the kings, or 
that any one had a right to controul them; 
on the contrary, they weie honored as gods : 
but cuſtom had ſettied every thing, and they 
had no notion of living differently from their 
anceſtors, Thus they ſubmitted, without 
pain, not onely to have the quality and quan= 
tity of their cating and drinking preſcribed 
them, (for nothing was more common in E- 
gypt, where every-body was ſober, and the 


Ibid, 


very air inſpired temperance,) but even to Hered, ii, 


have all their hours devoted to particular 
purpoſes. Upon waking at break of day, 
when the judgement is moſt diſtin, and the 
thoughts cleareſt, they red their letters, in 
order to form a more adequate and truer no- 
tion of the affairs they had to decide. As 
ſoon as they were dreſſed, they went to facri- 
fice at the temple. There, ſurrounded _ 

their 


19d. i. 


ſect. 2, 
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their whole court, and the victims laid upon 


the altar, they aſſiſted at a prayer, full of in- 


ſtruction; where the prielt beſought the gods 
to beſtow upon the prince ail royal virtues, 
that ſo he might be religious towards the 


gods, mild towards men, moderate, juſt, 
magnanimaus, fincere, liberal, maſter of 


hinfc:f, puniſhing below deſert, and reward- 
ing beyond merit. The prieſt mentioned 
next the faults, to which kings were liable; 
but liable, he always ſuppoſed, onely through 
impoſition or ignorance; pouring impre Ca» 
tions upon the miniſters who gave them evil 
counſcis, and diſguiſcd the truth from them. 
Such was the manner of inſtructing the kings. 
It was judged, that reproaches did but ſour 
their minds; and that the moſt effectual way 
of inſtilling virtue into them, was, to hint 
their duty in praiſes conformable to the lav's, 
and ſolemnly pronounced before the gods. 
The prayer and ſacrifice over, in the holy 
books were red, to the king, the countels 
and actions of great men; that he might go- 
vern his kingdom by their maxims, and 
maintain the laws which had rendered his 
predeceſfors, as well as their ſubjects, happy. 
Wnat ſhows that thoſe admonitions were 
ſerioully given and a:tended to, is, that they 
had their deſired effect. Among the The- 
bans, that is, in the chief dynalty, where 
the laws were in full force, and which at 
laſt became miſtreſs of ali the reſt, the greateſt 
men were the kings. The two Mercuries, 
authors of the ſciences, and of all the inſti- 
tutions 
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1 tutions of the Egyptians ; one who lived near 

. the time of the flood, and the other whom 

8 they called Triſmegiſtus, or thrice great, a 

, contemporary of Moſes, were both kings of 

C Thebes. All Egypt profited by their lights, Herod, 1. ii, 
D and to their inſtructions Thebes ows her ha- 

f ving had fo few bad princes. Theſe were piod. i. fe, 
n forborn with during their life-time; for ſo s- 

4 the public peace required: but they were not 

; exempted from the trial, that was to be un- 

1 dergone aſter death, Some were deprived of Lid. 

8 burial ; but of this we ſee few inſtances: on 

| the contrary, moſt of the kings were ſo be- 

. loved by their people, that every one lamen— 

DN ted their death, as much as that of his father 

Ir or of his children. 

M This cuſtom, of judging kings after their 

1. death, appeared ſo ſalutary to the people of 

8, God, that they always practiſed it. We read 

8. in ſcripture, that wicked kings were deprived 

1 of the burial of their fathers; and we learn 

18 from Joſephus, that that cuſtom continued any, xiii, 
ye even in the days of the Aſmoneans. It gave 23. 

d the kings to know, that, if their majeſty ſets 

18 them above human judgement during their 

1 life, they muſt come to it at laſt, when death 

FG has levelled them with other mortals, 

L The Egyptians had an inventive genius z 

i but they applied it to uſeful objects. Their 

re 


Mercuries filled Egypt with wonderful in- 


at ventions ; and had left her ignorant of ſcarce_ 

It any thing, that could render life commodious pj.g, jj, i. 
85 and eaſy, I cannot allow the Egyptians the ſect. 1. Plut. 
a glory they have given their Oſiris, of having 9 189. & 


. ne 
invented 
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invented huſbandry; for we find it ever in 
the countries adjacent to that, whence man - 
kind was propagated ; nor can we dout but 
it was known from the beginning of the 
world. And indeed the Egyptians themſelves 
give ſo great an antiquity to Oſiris, that they 
have evidently confounded his time with 
that of the commencement of the univerſe; 
and aſcribed to him things, of which the ori- 
gin went far beyond all the times known in 
their hiſtory, But, if the Egyptians did not 
invent agriculture, or the other arts which 
we ſee before the flood, they brought them 
to ſuch perfection, and took ſo great pains 
to reſtore them among the nations, where bar- 
barouſneſs had buricd them in oblivion, that 
their glory is not much leſs than if they had 
been the inventors. 
There are even ſome very important ones, 
the invention of which cannot bediſputed them. 
on. Epire As their country was level, and their at- 
100. i, ſect. . 
2. Herod, Moſphere always clear and unclouded, they 
lib. ii. were the firſt who obſerved the courſe of the 
ſtars, They likewiſe firſt regulated the year. 
Theſe obſervations led them naturally into 
arithmetic; and, if what Plato ſays be true, 
that the fun and moon taught men the know- 
lege of numbers, that regular computation 
began by that of days, months, and years, 
the Egyptians were the firſt who attended to 
thoſe wonderful teachers. The planets and 
other ſtars were no leſs known to them; and 
they found out that great year, which brings 
back the whole heavens to their firſt Pon 
= n 
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In order to know again their own lands, 
that were yearly overflowed by the Nile, they Diod. lib. i, 
were obliged to have recourſe to ſurveying, ſc&. 2. 
which ſoon made them acquainted with geo- 
metry. They were great obſervers of nature, 
which, in ſo ſerene an air, and under ſo hot a 
ſun, was extremely vigorous and fruitful. pieg. : fg. 
And this it was, that occaſioned phyſic to be 2. Herod. in. 
invented or perfected by them. Thus all the init. 
ſciences were had in honor among them. The 
inventors of things uſeful received, both in Diod. Ii). i, 
their life-time, and after their death, condign © 2. 
rewards of their labors. This it was that 
conſecrated the works of their two Mercu- 
ries, and made them be regarded as divine 
books, The firſt library we read of, was 
that of Egypt. The title given it made peo- 
ple curious to go in, and to penetrate its ſe- 
crets: it was called, The treaſure of the reme- 
dies of the ſoul. For the ſoul there cured her- 
ſelf of ignorance, the moſt dangerous of her 
diſeaſes, and the ſource of all others. 

One of the things moſt ſtrongly impreſſed 
on the minds of the Egyptiens, was a regard 
and love for their country. She was, faid 
they, the reſidence of the gods, who had 
reigned there many thouſand years; the was pj, i: 
the mother of man and beatt, which the land 1:m. 
of Egypt, watered by the Nile, had brought ba ed, 
forth, while the reſt of nature was barten. 
The prieſts, who compoied the hiftory of 
Egypt of that immenſe {cries of ages, which 
they filled with nothing but fables and tix: 
genealogies of their gods, did ſo in order two 
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imprint on the minds of the people the anti- 
quity and nobleneſs of their country. For 
their rcal hiſtory was contained within mode- 
rate bounc's ; but they thought it glorious to 
loſe themſelves in an abyſs of time, which 
ſeemed to bring them near to eternity. 

Yet the love of their country had more ſo— 
lid foundations. Egypt was indeed the fineſt 
country in the world, the moſt plentiful by 
nature, and beſt imoroved by art; the richeſt, 
moſt commodious, and moſt adorned by the 
care and magniiicence of her kings. 

Nothing was not great in their deſigns and 
works. What they made of the Nile is in- 
credible. It ſeldom rains in Egypt; but that 
river, Which water: the whole by its regular 
overflows, conveys to her the rains and ſnows 


. of cther countries. In order to multiply fo 
„ dbeneficial a river, Egypt was croſſed by an 


inhnity of canals cf an incredible length and 


breadth. The Nile carried fruitfulneſs eve- 


Ty where with his ſalutary waters, united Cities 
to one arother, and the Mediterranean with 
the Red Sea, kept up commerce both within 
and without the kingdom, and fortified it 
a, alnſt the enemy: ſo that he was at once 
the nouriſher and defender of Egypt. The 
country was abandoned to him: but the cities 
raiſed with immenſe labor, and litting their 


heads like fo many ilands in the midft of the 


waters, looked down with joy upon all the 


plain overflowed, and at the ſame time fer— 


tilized, by the Nile, When he ſwelled be- 
yond 
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yond meaſure, great Jakes, dug by the kings, 
offered their boſoms to the ſpredding waters, 
They had their outlets prepared; large fluces 
opened or ſhut them according to occaſion ; 
and the waters, having their retreat, remai— 
ned upon the Jands no longer than was ne- 
ceſſary to fatten them. 


183 


Such was the uſe of that vaſt lake, which eros. & 


was called the lake of Myris or Meris: this Dios. 


was the name of the king, who had made it. 
One is a{toniſhed to read, what is neverthe-— 
leſs certain, that it was about a hundred 
and eighty leagues round, That too many 
good lands might not there be loſt, it was 
extended chiefly on the fide of Libya. The 
fiſhery of it yielded immenſe ſums to the 
prince; and ſo, when the earth produced 
nothing, treaſures were drawn from her by 
covering her with water. Two pyramids, 
bearing two coloſſal ſtatues, one of Meris, the 
other of his conſort, roſe three hundred feet 
in the middle of the lake, and occupied the 
like ſpace under the waters. Ihus they 
ſhowed that they had been erected before the 
pit was filled, and demonſtrated that a Jake of 
loch extent had been made by mens hands 
under one prince. 


Thoſe, who do not know to what degree p1,,,q. ;;. 
the earth may be improved, take for a fable Diod, i. 2. 


what is related of the number of the cities of 
Egypt. Their richneſs was equaily incre- 
dible, Not one of them but was full of 
magnificent temples and ſtately palices, The 
architecture everywhere exhibited that noble 

Q-1 ſimplicity, 
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ſimplicity, and that greatneſs which fills the 
mind. Long galleries diſplayed ſculptures, 


that were afterwards models to Greece. 


'Fhebes might vy with the fineſt cities upon 
carth. Her hundred gates, ſung by Homer, 
are known to all the world. She was no less 
populous than extenſive; and it has been 
ky Mea aid, that ſhe could nd out at once ten 
thoufand fighting men at every one of her 
gates. Suppoſing a little exaggeration in 
this number, it is however undouted that 
her people were innumerable, The Greeks 
„ ee, and Romans have celebrated her magnificence 
and grandeur, even though they ſaw but her 
ruins: fo auguſt were her very remains, 
Had our travellers penetrated as far as the 
piace where this city was built, they would 
doutleſs have ſtill found ſomething incompa— 
rable in her ruins; for the works of the E- 
Evptians were made to ſtand againſt time. 
Hered. & Their ſtatues were coloſſes. Their columns 
Dio. loc. 
4 were immenſe. Egypt aimed at the grand, 
ond would ſtrike the eye afar, but ever plea- 
ſing it by the juſtneſs of the pre portions, 
Vovages "ye the Sayd have been diſcovered (you 
— -gobqy well know that this is the name of the The— 
bdaid) temples and palaces almoſt entire, 
where thoſe columns and ſtatues are number- 
Jeſs. One palace eſpecially is admired there, 
the remains of which ſeem to have ſtood, 
onely to eclipſe the glory of the world's other 
grandeſt works. Four walks longer than 
Aght, and bounded on each ſide by ſphinxes 
Gi a ſubſtance as rare as their ſize is remark= 
able, 
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able, ſerve as avenues to four porticoes, of a 
ſtupendous height, What magnihcence, 
and what extent! yet thoſe, who have de- | 
ſcribed to us that prodigious edifice, have * 
not had time to go round it, and are not e- 
even ſure that they have ſeen one half of it; 
but all they ſaw was ſurpriſing. A hall, 
which probably was the middle of that ſtately 
palace, was ſupported by a hundred and 
twenty columns, qhirty-ſix foot thick, pro- 
portionably tall, and intermixed with obe-- 
Iiſks, which ſo many ages have not been a- 
ble to overthrow... The very colors, (and 
they ſooneſt feel the power of time, ) are till 
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undefaced amid the ruins of that admirable 1 
ſtructure, and there preſerve their livelineſs: 9 
ſo much had Egypt the art of imprinting the 4 
character of immortality upon all her works. 11 
Now that the king's * name penctrates to the 4 
moſt unknown parts of the world, and that 1 


prince extends as far his reſearches into the 
nobleſt works both of nature and art, were it. 
not an object worthy that noble curiofity, to 
diſcover the beauties which the Thebaid con- 
tains in her deſarts, and to enrich our ar- 
chitecture with the inventions of Egypt? + 
What power and what art muſt have uni— 
ted, to make ſuch a country the wonder of 
the world! and what beauties ſhould we not 
find, could we come at the royal City ; fince 
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ſo far from it we diſcover ſo wonderful 
things! 

To Egypt alone it belonged to erect monu- 
ments for poſterity. Her obeliſks are, at this 
day, as much for their beauty as their height, 
the principal ornament of Rome; and the 
Roman power, giving up competition, 
thought it ſufficient for its grandeur to bor- 
row the monuments of their kings. 

Egypt had yet ſeen no large ſtructures but 
the tower of Babel, whef ſhe imagined her 
pyramids, which, by their ſhape as well as 
ze, ſtand triumphant over time and barba- 
rians. The good taſte of the Egyptians made 
them ever after love ſolidity and regularity 
plain. Is it not that nature leads of herſelf 
to that ſimple manner, to which it is ſo hard 
to return, when the taſte has been vitiated 
by a whimſical novelty and boldneſs? Be 
this as it will, the Egyptians loved onely a 
regular boldneſs; they ſought the new and 
ſurpriſing in the infinite variety of nature, 
and boaſted that they alone, like the gods, 
had performed immortal works. The in- 
ſcriptions on the pyramids were no le{s noble 
than the workmanſhip. They addreſſed 
themſelves to tte ſpectators. One of theſe 
pyramids, built of brick, warned them by its 
title not to compare it with others; fince it 
was as far abæve all pyramids, as Jupiter was 
above ail gods. | 

But let men do their-utmoſt, their nothing- 
neſs everywhere appears. IJ hoſe pyramids 
were tombs; and the very kings, who built 

them, 
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them, had not power to be buried in them; 


nor did they enjoy their own fepulchres. 


I ſhould not mention that fine palace, 
which was called the Labyrinth, did not He- 
rodotus, who ſaw it, aſſure us that it was 
more ſurpriſing than the pyramids. It had 
been built on the fide of the lake of Meris, 
and a proſpect given it ſuitable to its gran- 
deur. But, indced, it was not ſo much one 


palace, as a magnificent pile of twelve pa- 


laces regularly diſpoſed, that had a commu- 
nication with each other. A range of fifteen 
hundred chambers, intermixed with terraſſes, 
ſurrounded twelve halls, and left no egreſs 
to ſuch as had the curiofity to viſit them, 


As many were the buildings under ground.. 


Theſe ſubterraneans were deſtined for the 
burial- place of the kings, and likewiſe (who 
could ſpeak it without ſhame, and without 
deploring the blindneſs of the human mind?) 
to entertain the ſacred crocodiles, which that 
nation, in other reſpects fo wife, made her 
ods, 

. You are amazed to ſee ſo much magnifi- 
cence in the ſepulchres of Egypt. But, be- 


fides their being erected as ſacred monuments, 


to convey. to future ages the memory of great 
princes, they. were looked upon as eternal 
nabitations. The houſes were called inns, 
where people were onely paſſengers, and 2u- 
ring a life too ſhort to terminate their de- 
ſigns: but the true homes were the tombs, 
in which they were to dwell through endleſs 
age s. 


Moreover, 
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Moreover, it was not on inanimate things 
that Egypt beſtowed moſt pains. Her no- 
bleſt tails and moſt excellent art conſiſted in 


Died. ibid. forming mep. Of this was Greece fo per- 
Plz. de lf. gyaged, that her greateſt men, a Homer, a 


Pythagoras, a Plato, Lycurgus even, and 


Solon, thoſe two great lawgivers, and others 

needleſs to name, went to learn wiſdom in 

Egypt. God was pleaſed that Moſes him- 

felf Should be learned in all the wiſdom of the 

Egyptians : thence it was that he began to be 

Acts vil. 22. ighty in words and in deeds, True wiſdom 
avails itſelf of every thing; nor will God 
have thoſe, whom he inſpires, to neglect the 
human means, which alſo proceed from him 
in their way. 

Thoſe ſages of Egypt had ſtudied the re- 
gimen, that makes ſolid minds, robuſt bo- 
dies, fruitful wives, and vigorous children, 
By this means the people grew in number, 
and in ſtrength, The country was natu— 
rally healthful; but philoſophy had taught 
them, that nature requires to be aſſiſted. 
There is an art in forming the body, as well 

Did. i. as the mind. This art, which we through 
ſea. 1. careleſſneſs have loſt, was well known to the 
ancients; and Egypt had early found it. 

For this eine purpoſe ſhe chiefly made 

uſe of temperance and exerciſe, In a large 

Herod. iii, field of battle, which was viewed by Herodo- 
tus, the ſculls of the Perſians, eaſy to be 

pierced, and thoſe of the Egyptians, harder 

than the ſtones they were mingled with, 

ſhowed the ſoftneſs of the former, and the 

robuſt 
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robuſt conſtitution, which a frugal diet, and 
vigorous exerciſe, beſtowed upon the latter. 
Races on foot, on horſeback, and in chariots, 

were practiſed in Egypt with a wonderful 
dexterity; nor could the world boaſt bet- 

ter horſemen than the Egyptians. When Pied. i. 
Diodorus tells us, that they rejected wreſt- (ct. 7 2: 
ling, as an exerciſe which conterred a dan- 
gerous and ſhort-lived ſtrength, he muſt have 
meant the immoderate wreſtling of the Ath- 

lets, or prize-wreſtlers, which Greece her- 

elf, who crowned it in her games, had bla- 

med, as unbecoming free perions:; but, with 

a certain moderation, it was not unworthy 

the moſt honorable; and Diodorus bimſelf 


informs us, that the Mercury of the Egypti- bn 
ans had invented its rules, as well as the art . 
of forming the body. Juſt fo ae we to un- wy 
derſtand what.that author ſays upon muſic, 14 
That, which he makes the Egyptians deſpiſe, "I 


as apt to ſlacken their courage, was doutleſs 
that ſoft and effeminate muſic, which inſpires 4 
nothing but pleaſure, and a falſe tenderneſs, 4 
For that generous muſic, of which the noble 1 
harmony elevates the mind and ſoul, the F 
Egyptians were very far from deſpiſing; 1 
ſince, according to the ſame Diodorus, their 
Mercury had invented it, as alſo the graveſt 
inſtrument of muſic, In the ſolemn proceſ- Clem, Alex; 
tion of the Egyptians, where were carried, Strom. liv, 
in ſtate, the books of T riſmegiſtus, we ſee * 
the chief ſinger walk at the head, holding 
in his hand “ a ſymbo] of muſic” (what it 
was I know not) * and the book of ſacred 
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e hymns.” In ſhort, Egypt forgot nothing 
that could polith the mind, exalt the ſoul, or 


ſtrengthen the body. Four hundred thouſand 


ſoldiers, whom ſhe kept on foot, were 
thoſe of her citizens, whom ſhe trained with 
greateſt care. The military laws were eaſily 
p eſerved, and, in a manner, preſerved them- 
ſelves, becauſe fathers taught them their 
children: for the profeſſion of war went from 
father to ſon, like the reſt; and, next to the 
prieſtly families, thoſe eſteemed moſt illuſ- 
trious were, as among us, the families deſ- 
tined to arms. TI will not ſay, however, that 
the Epyptians were a warlike people, W hat- 
ever be the troops, or however trained, in a 


parade of martial toils, and amid mock bat- 


tles; nothing but war, and rea] fighting, 
will ever make warriors. Egypt loved peace, 
becauſe ſhe loved juſtice, and had ſoldiers 
onely for her defence. Content with her 
country, where peace and plenty reigned, 
ſhe never thought of conqueſts. She ex- 
tended herſelf in another way, by ſending 
her colonics all over the earth, and with them 
politeneſs and laws, 

The moſt renowned cities came to learn 
in Egypt their antiquities, and the ſource of 
their fineſt inſtitutions. She was conſulted, 
from a'l quarters, upon the rules of wiſdom, 
When the men of Elis had inſtituted the O- 
lympic games, the moſt famous in Greece, 
they ſent a ſolemn embaſſy. to crave the ap- 
probation of the' Egyptians, and learned of 
them new ways of animating the comba- 

ants. 
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tants. Egypt reigned by her counſels; and 
that empite of underſtanding appeared to her 
more noble and more glorious, than that which 
is eſtabliſhed by arms. Although the kings 
of Thebes were, without compariſon, the 
molt powerful of all the kings of Egypt, 
never did they encroach on the neighboriag 
dynafttes, which they ſeized onely when in- 
vaded by the Arabjans; ſo that, to ſay the 
truth, they rather wreſted them from ſtrangers 
than wanted to rule over the natives of the 
country. But, when they. took upon them 
to be conquerors, they ſurpaſſed all others. 


I ſpeak not of Ofiris the vanquiſher of the 


Indies, who was probably Bacchus, or ſome 
other heroe as fabulous, 
(whom the Jearned will have to be Ameno- 
phis, otherwiſe Memnon,) either by inſtinct 
or humor, or, as the Egyptians ſay, by the 
direction of an oracle, conceived the deſign 
of making his ſon a canqueror, He ſet a- 
bout it after the manner of the Egyptians ; 


that is, with great idea's. All the children, 
who were born the ſame day with Seſoſtris, 


were brought to court by arder of the king : 
he cauſed them to be educated as his chil- 
dren, and with the ſame care as Seſoſtris, a- 
bout whom they were bred. He could not 
provide him more faithful miniſters, or more 
zealous companions of his battles. When 
he was come ſome length, the king made 
him ſerve his firſt campaign in a war againſt 
the Arabians. The young prince there 


learned to bear hunger and thirſt ; and ſub- 
jected 


Seſoſtriſſes father, Piod. lb. i. 
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jeQed that, till then, unconquerable na- 
tion. Enured to the toils of war by this 
conquelt, his father made him turn his arms 
towards the weſt of Egypt : he attacked Li- 
bya, and the greater part of that vaſt region 
was ſubdued. At this time his father dicd, 
and left him in condition for any enterpriſe, 
He conceived no leſs deſign than that of the 
conqueſt of the world. But, before he 
marched out of his kingdom, he provided for 
domeſtic ſecurity, by gaining the hearts of 
all his people by liberality and juſtice ; more- 
over, by regulating the government with moſt 


conſummate prudence. Meantime he made 


his preparations : he levied troops, and ap- 

ointed for their captains the young men, 
whom his father had cauſed to be brought up 
with him. Seventeen hundred were there of 
them, fit to diffuſe, through the whole army, 
courage, diſcipline, and the love of their 
prince. This done, he entered Ethiopia, 
which he rendered tributary. He continued 
his victories into Aſia. Jeruſalem was the 
firſt to feel the force of his arms. Hot- 
headed Rehoboam could not withſtand him, 
and Seſoſtris carried off the riches of Solo- 
mon. God, by a juſt judgement, had de- 
livered them into his hands. He penetrated 
the Indies farther than Hercules or Bacchus, 
and farther than did afterwards Alexander : 
for he ſubdued the country beyond the Gan- 
ges. By this you may judge whether the 
more neighboring countries withſtood him. 
The Scythians ſubmitted as far as the Ta- 
nals; 
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nais: Armenia and Cappadocia became ſub» 


ject unto him. He left a colony in the an- 


cient kingdom of Colchis, where the man— 
ners of Egypt have ever fince remained. He- 
rodotus found in the leſs Aſia, from one ſea 
to the other, monuments of his victories, 
with the proud inſcriptions of Seſoſtris, king 


of kings, and lord of lords. Some were e- 


ven in Thrace; and he extended his empire 
from the Ganges to the Danube. The dif- 
ficulty of provitions prevented his getting far- 
ther into Europe. He returned, after nine 
years, loaded with the ſpoils of all the van- 
quiſhed nations. Some of them had bravel 

defended their liberty; others had yielded 
without reſiſtance. Seſoſtris took care to 
mark, on his monuments, the difference of 
thoſe nations, in hieroglyphical figures, after 
the manner of the Egyptians. In order to 
deſcribe his empire, he invented geographi- 
cal maps. A hundred famous temples, e- 
rected by way of thankſgiving to the 
tutelar gods of all the cities, were the firſt, 
as well as faireſt, tokens of his viQories ; 
and he ſtudiouſly made known, by the in- 


193 


icriptions, that thoſe great works had been Herod, & 


hniſhed without any trouble to his ſubjects. 
He placed his glory in ſparing them, and in 
making none but captives labor at the mo- 
numents of his victories. For this he had 


Diod, ibid, 


Solomon's example. That wiſe prince had Chron, 
employed onely the tributary nations, in the viii. 9. 


great works which rendered his reign im- 


mortal. His native ſubjects were engaged in 
Vor, II. R nobler 
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nobler exerciſes: they learned to make war, 
and to command. Seſoſtris could not copy 
after a more perfect model. He reigned 
thirty-three years, and Jong enjoyed his tri- 
umphs ; but had been much more worthy of 
glory, bad not vanity prompted him to have 
his chariot drawn by conquered kings. He 
leems to have {corned to dy like other men. 
Having loft his fight in his old age, he put 
himſelf to death, and left Egypt rich for e- 
ver. His empire did not laſt beyond the 
fourth generation but to the time of Tibe— 
rius remained magnificent monuments, which 
ſhowed the extent of it, and the quantity of 
the tributes paid him. Egypt ſoon returned 


to her pecinc diſpoſition: it has even been 


ſaid, that Setoltris, after his conqueſts, was 
the firſt to ſoften the manners of his Egyp- 
tians, for frar of revolts. If in this be an 
truth, the precaution could onely be for his 
lucceſſors, Fer himſelf, wiſe and abſolute 
as he was, one docs not ſee what he could 
feat from nis people, who adored him. Be- 
1125, the tho ght was unworthy fo great a 
piince; and it was badly to provide for the 
tecurity of his conqueſts, to ſufter the ſpi— 
rit of his ſuljeAs to be weakened, It is 
trur, however, that that great empire ffoo\l 
bot long: forme way or other it muſt have 
fallen. D:ivifion took place in Egypt, In 
tne time of Any ſis the blind, Sabacon the E— 
tl. ic pie n invaded the kingdom he created the 
pecple as well, and did as great things there, 
2 an) one of the natural Kings, Never was 

ſeen 
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ſeen a moderation like his: after a fifty years 
bappy reign, he returned into Ethiop: a, in 
obedience to warnings he believed divine. 
The kingdom abandoned fell into the hands 
of Setho, aw of Vulcan, a religious prince 
in his way, but n9 warrior; and who com- 
pletely enervated the ſol.jery, by ill-treating 
military men. From that time Egypt iup- 
ported herſelf ſolely by forain force. A , 
ſort of anarchy prevails. By the people we 
find twelve kings choſen, who ſhared the go- 
vernment among them, It was they who 
built thoſe twelve palaces, which compoſed 
the Labyrinth, Though Egypt could not 
forget her magnificence, ſhe was weak and 
divided under thoſe twelve princes, One of 
them, namely Pſammetichus, made himſelf 
ſole maſter by the help of forainers. Egypt 
revived, and continued pretty powerful tor 
five or ſix reigns. At laſt that ancient king- 
dom, having ſtood ſixteen hundied yrais, 
weakened by the kings of Babylon, aud by 
Cyrus, fell a prey to Cambyſes, the maddeſt 
of all princes. 

Sucn, as have underſtood the temper of 8.5. lib, 
Egypt, have acknowleged that ſhe was not i. 
warlike: you have ſeen the reaſons. Sne had 
lived in peace about thirteen hundred years; 
when the produced her firſt warrior, Seſol— 
tris; and fo, notwithſtanding her foldiery * 
carefully kept up, we ſee, towards the en, 
ber whole ſtrength lying in torain troops z 
which is one of the greateſt weaknehes incident 
to a ſtate. But human things are never per- 
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fect; and it is no eaſy matter to enjoy at 
ence, in perfection, the arts of peace with 
the advantages of war, It is pretty fair to 
have ſubſiſted fixteen centuries. Some E- 
thiopians reigned at Thebes in that period; 

among others Sabacon, and, as is thought, 
Tirbakah. But Egypt reaped this benefit 
from the excellent conſtitution of her ſtate, 
that the forainers, who conquered her, 
choule rather to embrace her manners, than 
introduce their on: thus changing maſters, 
the changed not her government. She could 
not caſily bear the Perfians, whoſe yoke ſhe 
often attempted to ſnake off, But ſhe was 
not warrior enough to ſupport herſelf, by 
her own force, againſt fo great a power z and 
the Grecians, who defended her, being CC= 
cupied elſewhere, were confirained to aban- 
don her; ſo that ſhe always fell back into 
the ſubjection of her former maſters; but 
ever cbſtinately wedded to her ancient cuſ- 
toms, and incapable of belying the maxims 
of her fi:tt kings. Although ſhe retained a 
great many of them under the Pto! lemies, the 
mixture of the Grecian and Afiatic manners 
was become ſo great, that ancient Egypt 
could ſcarce any more be known, 

We mult not forget, that the times of the 
ancient kings of Egypt are very uncertain, 
even in the hiſtory of the Egyptians, We 
find it hard to place Oſymandyas, of whom 
we fee, in Diodorus, ſo magnificent monu- 
ments, and fo glorious marks of his battles, 


The ** lcem not to have known Se— 
ſoſtriſſes 
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ſoſtriſſos father, whom HH-rodotus and Dio- 

dorus have not named, THis power is alto 

more declared by the ironuments he left in 

all the earth, than by the memoirs of his 
country; by which reaſons we ere warranted 

not to believe, as tone do, that whit Egypt 
publiſhed of her antiquities was always fo 

exact as ſhe boaſted, fince herſelf is ſo un- 

certain about the moſt eminent tines of her 
monerchy. i 

THe great empire of the Egyptians is, in a jp 

manner, diſtinct from all others; and has; The old and 
as you ſce, no long ſ2ries. What remains bee 45ſſyri- 


for us to ſay is better ſupported, and Mia 
more preciſe dates. Cyrus, 


We have, however, very little certaint 

concerning the firſt empire of the All yiians; 

but, in ſhort, place we its beginnings in 

what time we will, according to the different 
opinions of hiflorians, you will ſee, that, Diod ii. 
when the world was divided into mah litile % 2 
ſtates, whoſe princes thought rather of pre- 

ſerving than augmenting them, Ninus, more 
powerful as weil as more cuterpriſing than 

his neighbors, overthrew them one after 
another, and puſhed his conqueſts very far 

in the Eaſt. His conſort Semir-mis, who 
joined, to the ambition common enough to 

her ſex, a courage and a conduct not uſu— 

ally found in ict, ſupported the vaſt deſigus 

of her huſband, and completed the forma-. 
tion of that monarchy. ea 4. 

That it was great, is plain from the great- Dion, Halt i, 
neſs of Nin vch, which is counted beyond 2 inet. 
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that of Babylon. But, as the moſt judicious 
hiſtorians do not make that monarchy ſo an- 
cient as others repreſent it to us, neither do 


| Gen. xiv, they make it ſo great, The petty kingdoms, 


. 2. of which it muſt have been compoſed, ſtood 
2 — too long for its being as ancient and exten- 
uu. ſive as the fabling Cteſias, and his believers, 
deſcribe it. Plato, who was a curious ob- 
ſerver of antiquity, does indeed make the 
kingdom of Troy, in Priam's time, a de- 
pendency of the Aſſyrian empire. But of 
this we ſee nothing in Homer ; who, in his 
deſign to ſet forth the glory of Greece, would 
not have forgot that circumſtance ; and we 
may believe, that the Aſſyrians were little 
known weſtward, ſince a poet ſointelligent, 
and ſo cur:ous to adorn his poem with what- 
ever belonged to his ſubject, has never once 

made them appear there, 
However, according to the computation, 
which we have. judged the moſt reaſonable, 
the time of the ſiege of Troy was the moſt 
—_ „ glorious epoch of the Aſſyrians, being that of 
the conqueſts of Semiramis: but theſe ex- 
tended onely towards the Eaſt. Thoſe, who 
flotter her the moſt, make her turn her arms 
that way. She had had too great a ſhare in 
the counſels and victories of Ninus, not to 
follow out his deſigns, otherwiſe fo agreable 
to the ſituation of her empire; and I believe 
it cannot be douted that Ninus confined him- 
ſelf to the Eaſt, fince Juſtin himſelf, who 
favors him as much as he can, makes him 
terminate, 
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terminate, at the borders of Libya, his en- 
terpriſes weſtward. 

I know not therefore at what time Nini- 
veh ſhould have puſhed her conqueſts as far 
as Troy, ſince we ſee ſo little probability 
that Ninus or Semiramis attempted any ſuch 
thing; and fince all their ſucceſſors, to be- 

in from their ſon Ninyas, lived in ſuch a 
{tate of ſoftneſs and ination, that ſcarce are 
their very names come down to us; whence 
we mould rather wonder how their empire 
could ſubſiſt, than imagine it could extend. 

It was doutleſs greatly diminiſhed by the 
conqueſts of Seſoſtris: but, as they were of 
ſhort continuance, and weakly ſupported by 
his ſucceſſors, it is to be thought, that the 
countries, which that vidorious king won 
from the Aſſyrians, having long been accul- 
tomed to their dominion, returned naturall 
to it : ſo that that empire maintained itſelf 
in great power and peace, until Arbaces ha- 
ving diſcovered the ſoftneſs of its kings, 
which had Jain fo long hid in the receſs of 
the palace, Sardanapalus, famed for his in- 
famy, became not onely contemptible, but 
inſupportable to his ſubjects, 

You have ſeen the kingdoms which ſprang 
from the wreck of that firſt empire of the 
aſſyrians; among others, that of Niniveh, 
and that of Babylon. The kings of Nini— 
veh retained the name of kings of Allyria, 
and were the more powerful. Their pride 
ſoon ſwelled beyond all bounds, upon the 
conqueſts they made; among which 1s reck- 

oned 
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oned that of the kingdom of the Tiraclites, 


or of Samaria, Nothing leſs than the hand 
of God and a viſible miracle could have pre- 
vented their overwhelming Judea under He- 
zekiah; nor was it known what limits 
might be ſet to their power, when they were 
ſeen to invade, a little after, in their netgh- 
bornood, the kingdom of Babylon, where 
the royal family was extinct, 

Babylon ſcemed born to command the earth. 
Her people were full of ingenuity and cowu- 
rage. Philoſephy had ever reigned among 
them, with the liberal arts; and the Eaſt had 
few better ſoldiers than the Chaldeans. An- 
tiquity admires the rich crops of a country, 
which the negligence of its inhabitants leaves 
now uncultivated; and its plenty made it 
regarded, under the ancient kings of Perſia, 
as the third part of fo great an empire. Thus 
the kings of Aſſyria, fluſhed with the accel- 
ſion which ſo opulent a city made to their 
monarchy, conceived new deſizns, Nebu- 
cnadnezzar I, thought his empire unworthy 
of him, if he added not the world to it. 
INcouchadnezzar Il. prouder than all the 
kings his predeceſſois. after unheard-of ſuc- 
cotles, and amazing conqueſts, would 12- 
ther be worſhipped as a god, than command 
as a king. What works did he undertake 
in Babylon! What walls, what towers, 
what gates, what a compaſs, did there ap- 
pear! It ſeemed as if the old tower of Ba- 
pc) were about to reaicend in the prodigious 
Leight of the temple of Bel, and that Nebu- 

chadnezzar 
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chadnezzar had a mind once more to threaten 
heaven. His pride, though humbled by the 
hand of God, did nevertheleſs revive in his 
ſucceſſors. They could ſuffer no dominion 
around them; and, wanting to bring every 
thing under the yoke, became inſupportable 
to the neighboring nations. Thus jealou— 
ſy united againit them, with the kings of 
Media and Perſia, great part of the people 
of the Eaſt. From pride is an eaſy tranſition 


to cruelty. As the kings of Babylon treated Xen, Cyrops 


their ſubjects inhumanly, whole nations, as 
well as chicf lords of their empire, joined 
Cyrus and the Medes. Babyion, too much 
uſed to command and to conquer, to fear fo 
many enemies corfedcrate againſt her, While 
jhe thinks herlclt avian becomes cape 
tive to the Medes, whom ſhe meant to ſub- 
due, and falls at laſt by her pride. 

The fate of that city was ſtrange; for ſhe 
fell by her own inventions. The Euphrates 


produced pretty nearly the ſame effect in his 


ſpacious plains, 2s the Nile in thoſe of E- 
gypt: but to render it commodious, there 
required yet more art and labor than Egypt 
beſtowed on the Nile. The Euphrates was 
ſtraight in his courſe, and never overflowed, 
An infinity of canals were therefore to be 
made to him through the whole country, that 
ſo he might water the lands, which became 
incomparably fertile by this means. To 


break the violence of his impetuous wa— 


ters, there was a neceſſtſty of making him run 


through a thouſand winliogs ; and of digging 
tor 
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for him great lakes, which a wiſe queen lined 
with incredible magnificence, Nitocris, mo- 
ther of Labynithes, otherwiſe named Nabo- 
nides or Belſhazzar, the laſt king of Baby- 
Jon, executed theſe great works. But that 
queen undertook one far more wonderful; 
which was, to build a ſtone-bridge over the 
Euphrates; that the two fides of the city, 
whica the vaſt breadth of the river did too 
much ſ-parate, might have a communication 
with cach other, It behooved therefore to 
dry up ſo rapid and deep a river, by turning 
aſide its waters into an immenſe lake, whicn 
the queen had cauſed to be dug. At the 
ſame time the bridge was built, of which the 
ſolid materials were prepared, and the two 
banks of the river were faced with b;ick to a 
ſtupendous height, leaving deſcents faced 
with the ſame, and of as fine work as the 
walls of the city, The diligence of the la- 
bor equalle! the greatneſs, But ſo foreſcing 
a queen little thought ſhe was teaching her 
enemies to take the city. It was into that 
very lake which ſhe bad dug, that Cyrus 
turned the Euphrates, when, deſpairing to 
reduce Babylon, either by force or famine, 
he opened to himſelf on both fides of the 
city, the paſſage which we have fecn ſo noted 
by the prophets, 

Could Babylon have believed herſelf pe- 
riſhable, like all other human things, and 
had not an infatuated conhdence blinded her, 
not onely might ſhe have foreſeen what Cy- 
rus did, as the memory of juſt ſuch another 
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work was recent; but alto, by guarding all 
the deſcents, ſhe might have overwhelmed 
the Perſians in the river's bed, through which 
Nothing minded ſhe but plea- 
ſure and feaſting; there was no order, no 
regular command. Thus fall not onely the 
ſtrongeſt places, but even the greateſt em- 
pires A panic ſpred; the impious king 
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| 


was ſlain; and Xcnophon, who gives this xenoph. vii, 


title to the laſt king of Babylon, ſeems by 
that epithet to allude to Belihazzar's ſacri— 
lege, which Daniel ſhows us puniſhed by ſo 
ſurpriſing a fall, 

The Medes, who had deſtroyed the firſt 
empire of the Aſſyrians, were alſo the de- 
ſtroyets of the ſecond; as if that nation had 
been always to prove fatal to Ailyrian pow- 
er. But this laſt time the valor and name of 


Cyrus got the Pertians, his lubjects, the glo- Won 


ry of the conqueſt. | 
Indeed, it was entirely owing to that he- 
roe, who, having been educated under a ſe— 
vere and regular diſcipline, according to the 
manner of the Perſians, a people then as mo— 
derate, as ſince they have proved voluptuous, 
was enured from his infancy to a ſober ans 


military lite, Tone Medes, formerly ſo la- 


borious and mart'.l, but at length ſoftened. 


by their plenty, as is always the cate, ſtood 
much in aced of ſuch a general, 


name ever reſpected in the Eaſt; but placed 
his hopes of {uccels, in the troops he had 
In the very ürſt battle 

the 
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the king of Babylon was flain, and the As- 
ſyrians routed. The victor offered the new 
king ſingle combat, and, while he ſhowed 
his courage, he gained the reputation of a 
merciful prince, who deſires to ſpare the 
blood of his ſubjects. To valor he joined 
policy. For fear of ruining ſo fine a country, 
which he had already Jooked upon as his 
conquelt, he cauſed it to be agreed, that the 
huſbandmen ſhould be ſpared on both ſides. 
He found means to awaken the jealouſy of 
the neighboring nations againſt the haughty 
power of Babylon, who aimed at univerſal 
ſway ; and, at length, the glory which he 
had acquired as much by his generoſity and 
Juſtice, as by the ſucceſs of his arms, having 
united them all under his ſtandards, with 
ſo great aſſiſtance he ſubjected that vaſt region, 
of which he compoſed his empire. 

Thus aroſe that monarchy. Cyrus ren- 
dered it ſo powerful, that it could ſcarce 
fail of growing under his ſucceſſors, But, in 
order to underſtand what ruined it, we have 

onely to compare the Perſians and the ſuc— 
ceſſors of Cyrus, with the Greeks and their 
leaders, eſpecially Alexander. 

CAMBYSEs, ſon of Cyrus, was the cor- 
ruptcr ot the Perſian manners. His father, 
ſo well trained amid the toils of war, took 
not iufh-ient care to give the ſucceſlor of ſo 
great an empire an education like to his 
own ; and, by the uſual fate of human things, 
too much greatneſs proved a foe to virtue, 


Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, who from private 


lite 
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life was raiſed to the throne, brought better 
diſpoſitions to the ſoverain power, and made 
ſome efforts to rectify diſorders. But corrup- 3 
tion was, by that time, too general; plenty 
had introduced too great irregularity into man- i 
ners, and Darius had not himſelf preſerved 20 
fortitude enough to be capable entirely of re- 


forming others. Every thing degenerated 1 
under his ſucceſſors, and the luxury of the "2H 
Perſians went beyond all bounds. | iÞ 

But, although thoſe people, become pow - 1 


erful, had loſt much of their former virtue by 
giving themſelves up to pleaſure, they had ſtill 
preſerved ſomething that was great and no- 
ble. What can we find more noble than the 
abhorrence they had for a ly, which was e- w 
ver accounted, among them, a ſhameful and Pl. Alcib. io 
ſordid vice? What they held moſt infa- eres. lib. il 
mous, next to a ly, was to live by borrow- i, | 
ing. Such a life appeared to them idle, | 
ſhameful, ſervile, and ſo much the more þ 
contemptible, that it led to lying. T1 hrough 
a generoſity natural to their nation, they 
treated honorably the kings they vanquiſhed, Herod. fi. 
If the children of thoſe princes could any 
way put it up with the victors, they left 
them command in their reſpective countries, 
with almoſt all the marks of their former 
dignity. The Perſians were honeſt, cour- 
teous, liberal to ſtrangers, and knew how to 
meke uſe of them. Perſons of merit they 
diſtinguiſhed, and ſpared nothing to gain. 
It is true they did not arrive at a perfect 
knowlege of that wiſdom, which teaches to 

Vol. Il, 8 govern: 
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govern, Their great empire was always 
ruled with ſome confuſion, They could ne- 
ver find out that excellent art, fo well prac- 
tiſed afterwards by the Romans, of umting 
all the parts of a great ſtate, and of making 
them one perfect whole : fo were they ſcarce 
ever without conſiderable revolts. The 

were not however without polity. Therules 
of juſtice were known among them; and 
he had ſome great kings, who cauſed thoſe 
rules to be admirably obſerved. Crimes were 
ſeverely puniſhed ; but with this moderation, 
that, as firſt faults were frecly pardoned, re- 


lepſes were corrected by rigorous chaſtiſe- 
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ments. They had many pool laws, moſt of 
which they owed to Cyrus, and Darius fon 
of Hyſtaſpes. They had maxims of govern— 
ment, regular councils to maintain them, 
and a preat ſubordination in all] employ- 
ments. When they ſaid that the grandees 
who compoſed the council were the eyes and 
ears of the prince, they admoiiiſhed at once 


the prince, that he had his miniſters, as we 


have the organs of our ſenſes, not to ly ſu— 
pincly idle, but in order to act by their 
means; and the miniſters, that they were 
not to act for theniſclves, but tor the prince, 
who was their head, and for the whole body 
of the ſtate. The miniſters were to be lear- 
ned in the ancient maxims of the monarchy. 
The regiſter kept of paſt actions ſerved for a 
rule to poſterity. There were recorded the 
lervices that every one had performed, leſt, 
to the ſhame of the prince, aud the misfor- 

tune 
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tune of the ſtate, they ſhould have remained 
unrewarded, It was an excellent way of at- 
taching individuals to the public, to teach Herod, 1. 
them that they were never to ſacrifice for 
themſelves onely, but for the king, and the 
whole ſtate, of which every one was a mem- 
ber with the reſt, One of the princes firſt 1... 
cares was to make agriculture flourith ; _ econ, 
the Satrap, whoſe province was beſt i 
proved, had the greateſt ſhare in his Ae 
As there were offices appointed for the direc- 
tion of arms, ſo were there for inſpecting 
rural Jabors : theſe were offices of a fimilar 
nature; one of which had the care of guard- 
ng the country, the other that of imp:oviug 

The prince protected them with an al- 
. equal affection, and made them concur 
to the public good. Next to thoſe who had | 
gained advantage in war, the moſt honored F198: + 
were they who had broug tht up many chil- 
dren. The reſpect inſtilled into the Per- 
flan;, from their childhood, for the royal au— 
thority, went even to exceſs ; for they min= 
pled adoration with in, and ſeemed rather 
flaves than rational ſudjscts to a lawful pows- 
er; but ſuch was the turn of the caſterns, 
and perhaps the quick and violent temper of 
thoſe people required a more tteady and ab— 
ſolute government. 

The manner in which the king's children Plat. Alcib. 
were bred is aJmired by Plato, and propoſed '- 
to the Greeks as the model of a perfect edu— 
cation, By ticven years of ape they were ta— 
ken out of the hands of the eunuchs, in or- 
8 2 der 
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der to be taught riding, and trained to the 
chace. At the age of fourteen, when the 
mind beyins to form, four of the moſt vir- 
tous and wiſeſt men in the kingdom were 
appointed their inſtructors. The firſt, ſays 
Plato, inſtructed them in magic; that is, in 
their language, the worthip of the gods, ac- 
cording to the ancient maxims, and accor- 
ding to the laws of Zoroaſter fon of Oro- 
maſes. The ſecond accuſtomed them to tell 
truth, and to do juſtice. The third taught 
them not to ſuffer themſelves to be overcome 
by ſenſual pleaſures; that fo they might al- 
ways be free, and truly kings, maſters of 
themſelve es, and of their deres. The fourth 
fortified them againſt fear, which would have 
made them flaves, and Ceprived them of the 
oc, confidence fo neccfiary for command. The 
xpe.'. ri 
jon. Ib. i. young lords were brought up at the king's 
gate with his children. Particular care was 
taken, that they ſtiould neither ſe nor hear 


| 
| 
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my thing unhandſome. Of their conduct 


an account was given to the king, which 
Was followed by "his order for rewards or 
puniſhments. The youth, beholding them, 
learned betimes, with virtue, the ſcience of 
obedience and command. With bo fine an 
inſtitution, what was not to be expected 
from the kings of Perſia, and their nobles, 
had as great care been taxen to guide them 
in their riper years, as had been to inſtruct 
them in their childhood? But the corrupt 
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pleaſures, againit which no education is 
proof, 
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proof. It muſt however be confeſſed, that, 
notwithſtanding that eſfeminacy of the Per- 
ſians, notwithſtanding the care they took of 
their beauty and their dreſs, they did not 
want bravery. They always value, th-n- 
ſelves upon it, and have given itgnal pro ts 
of it. The military art had amoag th: ine 
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preference it deſerved, as that unde, the 111. 1- Qecon, 


ter of which all others may be quieily en- 
ciſed. But never did they underſtand the 
main part, or know what muy be done in 
an army, by ſtricinei's of diicipline, dilpo— 
ſition of the troops, regular marches and. 
cacampmen:s,, aud, in ſhort, a certain con- 
duct which makes thoſe great bodies move 
without confuſion, and properly. They 
thought they had done every thing, when. 
they had gathered, indiſcriminately, an im- 
menſe people, who marched to battle reſo- 


were encumbered with a mob of idlcrs, hom 


lutely enough, but without order; and who- 


the king and grandces trailed after hem: for 


ſo great was their effeminacy, that they muſt 
find in the army the ſame magnificence, and 
the ſame delights, as in the places where the 


court made its uſual reſidence; fo that the 


kings marched-attended by their wives, their 
concubines, their eunuchs, and every thing 
that miniſtered to their pleaſurcs. The 
gold and ſilver-plate, and valuable furni- 
ture followed in prodigious abundance; in 
ſhort, the whole train that ſuch a life re- 
quires. An army compoſed in this manner, 


and already embarrafled by the exceſſive mul- 
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titude of its ſoldiers, was additionally bur- 
dened by the immoderate number of thoſe 
who did not fight. In this confuſion, it was 
impoſſible to move in concert : orders never 
came in time; and in an action every thing 
went as it might, nor was any body able to 
helpit. Add to this that they muſt quickly 
have done, and pals rapidly through a coun- 
try: for that immenſe body, craving not one- 
ly what was neceſſary for life, but even what 
conduced to pleaſure, conſumed every thing 
ina very little time; nor is it ealy to con- 
ceive whence it could draw ſubſiſtence. 

Yet with this parade did the Perſians aſto- 
niſh the nations, who knew war no better than 


themſelves. Even thoſe, who underſtood it, 


found themfelves either weakened by their 
own diviſions, or overwhelmed by the mul- 
titude of their enemies; and thus. Egypt, 
proud of her antiquity, of her wiſe inſtitu— 
tions, and of the conqueſts of her Seſoſtris, 


became ſubje& to the Perſians. It was no 


bard matter for them to ſubdue the leſs Aſia; 
and even the Greek colonies ; whieh the ſoft- 
neſs of Aſia had corrupted. But, when they 


came to Greece herſclf, they found what they 


never had ſeen, a regular ſoldiery; underſtan- 
Eing chiefs; men accuſtomed to live on lit- 
tle; bodies inured to hardſhip, which wreſt- 


ling, and the other exerciſes. uſual in that 


country, rendered alert; armies, mode- 
rate indeed, but like thoſe vigorous bodies, 
that ſeem all nerve and ſpirit : moreover, fo 


weil commenced, and fo pliant to the orders 
of. 
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of their generals, that one would have thought 


the ſoldiers had all but one and the ſame 


foul: ſuch concert appeared in their mo- 
tions. 


But what was greateſt in Greece, was a: 


ſteady and provident policy, which knew 


where to abandon, where to hazard, and 


where to defend; and, greater ſtill, a courage, 
which the love of liberty, and of the coun- 
try, rendered invincible. 


The Greeks, naturally full of ſpirit, had 


| been early cultivated by kings and colo- 


nies from Egypt, who, having ſettled early 


in different parts of the country, had every- 
where diffuſed that excellent polity of the E- 


gyptians. Thence had they learned bodily 


exerciſes, wreſtling, running, horſe-cour- 


ſing, chariot-racing, andthe other exerciſes, 
which they brought to perfection by the glo- 
rious crowns of the Olympic games, But 


the beſt thing the Egyptians had taught them, 
was to be docible, and ſubmit themſelves to 


be formed by the laws of the public good. 
It was not individuals, who mind onely their 
own affairs, and feel the calamities of the 


ſtate, onely ſo far as they ſuffer from them 


themſelves, or as the peace of their family is 
diſturded by them. The Greeks were taught 


to conſider themſelves, and their families, 


as part of a greater body, which was the bo- 


dy of the ſtate. Fathers brought up their 


children in this principle; and children 
earned, from their cradle, to lcok upon their 
country as a common mother, to whom they 


belonged, , 
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belonged, even more than to their parents, 
The word civility ſignified, among the Gre- 
cians, not onely the mutual kindneſs and de- 
ference which render men ſociable : the civil 
man was no other than the good citizen, who 
conſiders himſelf always as a member of the 
ſtate, who ſubmits himſelf to the guidance 
of the laws, and conſpires with them to- 
wards the public good, without encroaching 


on any body. he ancient kings, whom 


Greece had in different countries, Minos, 
Cecrops, Theſeus, Codrus, Temenes, Cte- 
ſiphon, Euryſthenes, Patroclus, and the 
relt, had diffuſed this ſpirit through the na- 
tion. They were all popular, not by flat- 
tering the people, but by promoting their 
welfare, and by giving law to reign. 

W hat ſhall Laa of the ſeverity of the ju- 
dicatures? Was ever a more awful tribunal 
than that of the Areopagus, ſo revered in all 
Greece, that the gods themſelves were ſaid 
to have appeared before it? It was famous 
from the earlieſt ages; and Cecrops had 
probably founded it upon the mode] of the 
tribunais of Egypt. No court has preſerved 
ſa long the reputation of her ancient ſeveri- 
ty, and deceitful eloquence was eve: baniihed 
from her, 

The Greeks thus poliſhed by degrees, 
thought they were capable of governing them- 
lelves; - and moſt of the cities formed them- 
telves into republics. But wiſe lawgivers, 
who aroſe in every country, a Thales, a Py- 
thagoras, a Pittacus, a Lycurgus, a Solon, 
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a Philolaus, and fo many others noted in hiſ- 
tory, hindered liberty from degenerating into 
licentioyſneſs. Laws, ſimple and few, kept 
the people in their duty, and made them con- 
cur to the common good of the country. 

'The notion of liberty, that ſuch a con- 
duct inſpired, was admirable. For the li- 
berty, which the Greeks figured ts them- 
ſelves, was a liberty ſubject to law, that 
is, to reaſon acknowleged by all the peo- 
ple. They would not allow men to have 
power among them. The magiſtrates, drea- 
ded during their office, returned to the con- 
dition of private perſons, retaining no au- 
thority but what their experience gave them, 
The law was regarded as ruler: ſhe appointed 
the magiſtrates, regulated their power, and 
puniſhed their maladminiſtration. 

It is not here the buſineſs to examine whe- 
ther thoſe notions be as ſolid, as they are ſpe- 
cious: Greece, however, was charmed with 


them, and preferred the inconveniences of 


liberty to thoſe of lawful ſubjection, though 
theſe in effect might be leſs. But, as every 
formof government has its advantages, Greece 
reaped one from hers : the citizens proved the 
more attached to their country, that they 
managed it in common, and that each indi- 
vidual could attain the higheſt honors. 

W hat philoſophy did to preſerve the ſtate 
of Greece, is incredible: the freer the people 
were, the more was it neceſſary to eſtabliſh, 
upon good principles, the rules of behavior, 
and of ſociety, Pythagoras, Thales, Anax- 
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agoras, Socrates, Archytas, Plato, Xeno- 
phon, Ariſtotle, and many others, ſtored 
Greece with thoſe excellent precepts. "There 
were ſome extravagants, who aſſumed the 
name of philoſophers; but the followed were 
they who taught to ſacrifice private intereſt, 
and life itſelf, to the general intereſt and wel- 
fare of the ſtate; and the maxim moſt com- 
mon to the philoſophers, was, that it be- 
hooved either to retire from public affairs, or 
there to regard nothing but the public good, 
Why talk of philoſophers? The poets 
themſelves, who were in the hands of all the 
people, inftructcd ſtill more than they enter- 
tained them, Ihe moſt renowned cf con- 
querors honored Homer as a maſter who 


taught him to reign, That great poet taught 


no leſs to obey, than to be a citizen, He, 
and ſo many other phets, whoſe works are no 
leſs ſolid than pleaſing, cilebrate none but 
arts uſeful] to human life, brethe nothing but 
the public weal, the native country, ſociety, 


and that admirable civility, which we have 


explained. | | 
When Greece, thus educated, beheld the 
Aſiaties with their delicacy, dreſs, and beau » 
ty like that of women, ſhe held them in the 
higheſt contempt. But their mode of go- 
vernment, having no other rule than the will 
of the prince, which was above all laws, e- 
ven the moſt ſacred, inſpired her with hor- 


rar; and nothing was ſo odious to Greece as 
the barbarians, | | 
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This hatred was hereditary to the Greeks Iſoc. Paneg, 


from the earlieſt times, and become in a man- 
ner natural to them. One of the firſt re- 
commendations of Homer's poetry, was, that 
he ſang the victories and advantages of Greece 
over Aſia. On the fide of Aha was Venus, 
that is, pleaſure, wanton love and ſoftneſs, 
On the fide of Greece were, Juno, that is, 
gravity with conjugal affection ; Mercury 
with eloquence; Jupiter and wiſe policy. 
On Aſia's part was Mars impetuous and bru- 
tal, or war waged with fury: on the Gre- 
cian was Pallas, or the art military, and 
bravery conducted by judgement. Greece 
from that time had always thought underſtan- 
ding and ſpirit her native portion. She 
could not bear that Afia ſhould pretend to 
ſubdue her; for, ſubmitting to ſuch a yoke, 
ſhe would have thought ſubjecting virtue to 
voluptuouſneſs, the mind to the body, and 
true courage to an inſenſible force, Which 
conſiſted onely in multitude. 

Full of theſe ſentiments was Greece, when 
attacked by Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, and by 
Xerxes, with armies that ſeem fabulous as 
enormous, Inſtant every Greek prepares to 
defend his liberty. Though all the cities of 
Greece were ſo many republics, the common 
intereſt united them; and the onely diſpute 
among them was, who ſhould do molt for the 


public. The Athenians made no ſcruple to 


abandon their city to pillage and the flames ; 
and, after ſaving their old men, their wives, 
and their children, they clapt on ſhip-board 
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every ſoul that was capable of bearing arms, 


To ſtop the Pei ſian army ſome days at a dif- 
feult paſs, and to make it know what Greece 
was, a handful of Lacedemonians flew 
with their King to certain death; meeting 
him with joy at having ſacrificed to their 
country an infinite number of thoſe barba- 
rians, and ſet their countrymen an example 
of urparallelled reſolution. Againtt ſuch 
armics and ſuch a conduct Perſia found her- 
{cif weak; and experienced ſeveral times, to 
her coſt, what diſcipline can do againſt con- 
fuſed numbers, and valor, guided by ſkil], a- 
gainſt a blind impetuoſity. 

Perſia, ſo often conquered, had nothing 
left, but to ſow diviſion among the Greeks : 
and the very condition, in which they pro- 
ved through their victories, rendered the 
attempt eaſy, As fear had kept them u- 
nited, victory and confidence broke the uni— 
on. Accuſtomed to fight and to conquer, 


when they had no more to fear from the pow- 


er of the Perſians, they turned their arms 
againſt one another. But we muſt explain 
a little farther the ſtate of the Greeks, and 
this ſecret of the Perſian policy. 

Among all the republics, of which Greece 
was compoſed, Athens and Lacedemon 
were incomparably the chief. Greater wit 
cannot be, than ſhove at Athens; nor greater 
ſtrength, than dwelt at Lacedemon. Athens 
was ſet on pleaſure: the life of Lacede- 
mon was hard and Jaborious. Both loved 
glory and liberty: but at Athens liberty ran 

naturally 
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naturally into licentiouſneſs; and, confined 


by ſtrict laws at Lacedemon, the more ſhe was 
reprefled at home, the more did ſhe ſeek to ex- 
tend her ſway abroad, Athens wanted alſo 
to rule, but upon another principle; a mix- 
ture of intereſt with glory, Her citizens 
excelled in the art of navigation; and the 
ſea, on which ſhe reigned, had enriched her, 
In order to keep ſole miſtreſs of commerce, 
there was nothing that ſhe would not bear 
down; and her riches, which inſtilled this 
deſire, furniſhed her with the means of gra- 
tifying it. On the contrary, at Lacedemon 
money was deſpiſed, As all her laws tended 
to make her a martial ſtate, the glory of arms 
was the onely charm, that captivated the 
minds of her citizens. Hence ſhe naturally 
wiſhed to command ; and, the more ſhe was 
above intereſt, the more ſhe gave way to am- 
bition. 

Lacedemon, by her regular life, was ſtea- 
dy in her maxims and deſigns. Athens was 
more ſprightly, and her people too much 
maſter. Philoſophy and the laws wrought 
indeed fine effects upon ſo exquiſite diſpoſi- 
tions; but reaſon alone was not ſufficient to 
reſtrain them, 


try, informs us that fear was neceſſary for 
thoſe too lively and free ſpirits ; and that they 
became quite ungovernable, when the victo- 


ry at Salamis had ſecured them againſt the 
Perſians, | 
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T ben two things proved their — 
the glory of their great actions, and the ſe- 
curity in which they thought themſclves, 
The magiſtrates were no longer regarded ; 
and, as Perſia ſuffered by an exceſſive ſub- 
jection, Athens, ſays Plato, felt the evils of 
an exceſſive liberty. 
Theſe two great republics, ſo oppoſite in 
manners and conduct, embarraſſed each o- 
ther in the deſign both had of ſubjecting 
Greece; ſo that they were always enemies, 
ſtill more by the contrariety of their inte- 
reſts, than by the incompatibility of their 
humors. | 
T he Greek cities choſe the dominion of 
neither: for, beſide that every one wiſhed to 
pre ſerve her liberty, they found the empire 
Arift. Pol. of both commonwealths uneaſy. That of 
Yue + Lacecemon was harſh : ſomewhat ſavage was 
obſervable in her people. Too rigid a go- 
vernment, and a life too laborious, rendered 
the ſpirits proud, auſtere, and imperious: 
add to this, that they muſt reſolve never to 
be at peace under the dominion of a city, 
Ie, vii. 14. which, being formed for war, could nv w 
preſerve herſelf but by continuing it. Thus 
the Lacedemonians would command, and all 
Xenoph. de around feared their doing ſo. The Athe- 


Rep, Lac. 


Pl, g. Nnians were naturally more mild and more a- 
Rep, viii, greable. No ſcene was more delightful than 
their city, where feaſts and games were per- 

petual ; where wit, liberty, and the paſſions, 

daily afforded new ſpectacles, But their 

unequal conduct dilpleaſed their allies, and 

Was 
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was ſtill leſs ſupportable to their ſubjects. 
Theſe had to bear with the oddities of a flat- 
tered people, which are, according to Plato, 
more dangerous than thoſe of a prince cor- 
rupted by flattery. | 

The two cities ſuffered not Greece to be 
at ret, You have ſeen the Peloponneſian, 
and the other wars, always cauſed or kept up 
by the jealouſies of Lacedemon and Athens. 
But thoſe ſame jealouſies, which difturbed 
Greece, proved in ſome reſpect her ſupport, 
and prevented her falling into the dependance 
of either of thoſe republics. 

The Perſians ſoon perceived this ſtate of 
Greece, So the whole ſecret of their po- 
licy was to keep up her jealouſies, and to fo- 
ment her diviſions. Lacedemon, being the 
more ambitious, was the firſt that engaged 
them in the quariels of the Greeks, In 
thoſe they took part with the view of making 
them felves maſters of the whole nation; and, 
ſtudious to weaken the Greeks by one ano— 
tier, they waited onely tne moment to ſwal- 
low up all together, 
of Greece regzrded in their wars none but 
the king of Perſia; whom they called the 


great king, or the king, by way of eminence, _ 
as if they alteady counted themſelves his ſub- 


jects. But it was impoſſible for the ancient 
Jpirit of Greece riot to rouſe, on the brink of 
talling into flavery, and into the hands of 
the barbarians. * * pet: y Grecian kings 
attempted to oppoſe that great king, and to 
lay waſte his empire. With a {mall army, 
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but trained in the diſcipline we have ſcen, 
Ageſilaus, king of Sparta, made the Perſians 
tremble in Aſia Minor; and ſhowed that 
they might be pulled down. Greeces di- 
viſions alone put a ſtop to his conqueſts : but 
it happened in thoſe times that the younger 
Cyrus, brother to Artaxerxes, re volted a- 
gainſt him, He had, in his troops, ten 
thouſand 800 alone could not be 


broken in the general rout of his army. He 


was killed in battle; and, as is ſaid, by the 
hand of Artaxerxes. Our Greeks found 
them elves without protector in the midſt of 
the Perſians, and on the confines of Baby- 
lon. Yer Artaxerxes, victorious, could 
neither reduce them to lay voluntarily down 
their arms, nor compel them to do ſo. They 
formed the bold reſolution of croſſing his 
whole empire in a body, to get back into 
their country 3 and effected it, This is the 
fine ſtory ſo finely tcld by Xenophon, who 
was cvery way ſo qualified to tell it, All 
Greece was now more ſenſible than ever, 
that ſhe reared an invincible ſoldiery, to 
which evcry thing muſt yield; and that no- 
thing, but her diviſions, could ſubject her to 
an enemy too weak to reſiſt her united. Phi- 
lip of Macedon, a prince of equal conduct 
and courage, ſo improved the advantages, 
which a kinzdom, {mall indeed, but united, 
and where the royal power was abſolute, 
gave him over ſo many divided cities and 


-commonweelthd. that at laſt, partly by ſtra- 


tagem, partly by ſtrength, he rendered him- 
ſelf 
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ſelf the moſt powerful of Greece, and obli- 
ged all the Creeks to march under his ſtan— 
dards againſt the common enemy. In one 
of thoſe junctures he was ſlain : but Alex- 
ander his ſon ſucceeded to his kingdom and 
deſigns. 

e found the Macedomans not onely 
trained, but triumphant ; and become by fo 
many ſucceſſes almoſt as much ſuperior to 
the other Greeks, in valor and diſcipline, as 
the other Greeks were beyond the Perſians 
and ſuch people. 

Darius, who reigned over Perſia in his 
time, was juſt, brave, generous, beloved by 
his people; and wanted neither parts nor 
ſpirit to execute his deſigns. But, if you 
compare him with Alexander, his parts with 
that piercing and ſublime genius, his bra- 
very with the exalted conſtancy of that in- 
vincible courage, which found itſc]f anima— 
ted by obſtacles; with that immenſe ardor cf 
daily advancing the honor of his name, which 
made him underralue all hazards, all tolls, 
nay a thouſand deaths, for the leaſt degree of 
glory; in fine, with that confidence that 
made him cel, in the bottom of his heart, 
that every thing muſt give way to him, as to 
a man deſtined ſuperior to others; a conh- 
dence with which he inſpired not onely his 
commanders, but even the meaneit of his 
ſoldiers, whom he raiſed by that means a- 
bove difficulties, and above themſelves; vou 
will eaſily judge to whether the victory be— 
longed, And, if to theie confiderations you 
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join the advantages of the Greeks and Mace- 
donians over their enemies, you will own that 
Perſia, attacked by ſuch a heroe, and by 


ſuch armies, could no longer avoid chan— 


ging her maſter, Thus you will diſcover, 
at the ſame time, what ruined the empire of 
the Perſians, and what raiſed that of Alexan-— 
der. 

To facilitate his victory, Perſia chanced 
to lofe tas onely general ſhe could oppoſe to 
the Gretks; and that was Memnon the Rho— 
6:an. So long as Alexander had fo famous 
a ciptain to deal with, he might boaſt of 
vangu.ſhinzg an enemy worthy of him. In— 
cad of hazarding a general battle with the 
Grecians, Memnon would diſpute all the 
paſſes, would cut off their proviſions, would 
go and attack them at home; that, by a vi- 
gorous aſſault there, they might be forced to 
come and defend their country. Alexander 
however had taken care of it, and the troops 
he hed left with Antipater were ſuffigient to 
gzuerd Greece. But his good fortune doli— 
vered him at once out ef difficulty. Juſt as 
a diverſion was beginning, which already a- 
larmed all! Greece, Memnon died; and A- 
Iex-n.Jler put every thing under his feet. 

Inis prince entered Babylon with a pomp 
that ſurpaſſed any thing the worl} had feen; 
and, after avenging Greece, af.er ſubduing 
wird incredible expedition every land of the 
Peritan deminiona, to ſecure his new empire 
cn des, or rather to pratify his ambition, 
anus fender his name more famous than thet of 
ÞDacclius, 
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Bacchus, he penetrated the Indies, where he 
puſhed his conqueſts faither than that re- 
nowned conqueror. But he, whom neither 


deſarts, nor rivers, nor mountains, could 


ſtop, was conſtrained to yield to his toil-ſick 
ſoldicrs, who demanded reſt, Reduced to 
content himſelf with the proud monuments 
which he left on the banks of Araſpes, he led 
back his army by another rout than that he 
had taken, and ſubdued all the countrics he 
found in his way. 


He returned to Babylon, feared and re- 


ſpeed, not as a conqueror, but as a god. 
Yet that formidable empire, which he had 
conquered, laſted no longer than his life, 


which was very ſhort. At thirty-three years 


of age, in the midſt of the vaſteſt deligus that 
man had ever conceived, and with the juſteſt 
hopes of a proſperous ſucceſs, he died, with= 
out having had leiſure ſolidly to ſettle his af- 
fairs, leaving a ſimpleton brother, and chil- 


dren minors, incapable of ſuſtaining ſo enor- 
mous a weight. But what proved moſt fatal to 


his houſe and empire was, that he left cap- 
tains whom he had taught to brethe nothing 
but ambition and war. He foreſaw to what 
exceſſes they would go, when once ne were 
out of the world, To reſtrain them, and pre- 
vent their negative, he durſt neither name 
. s ſuccetior, nor the guardian of his chil- 
dren, tle foretold onely, that his friends 
would celebrate his funeral with bloody bat- 
tles, and expired in the flower of his age, 
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deeply impreſſed with the confuſion that muſt 
attend his death. 

Accordingly, you have ſeen the diviſion of 
his empire, and the dreadful ruin of his 
houſe. Macedon, his ancient kingdom, en- 
joyed hy his anceſtors ſo many ages, was in- 
vaded on all fides as a vacan: ſucceſſion 
and, after being long the p:cy of the ſtrong- 
eſt, went at laſt to another family, Thus 
that great conqueror, the moſt renowned 
and moſt illuſtrious that ever was in the 
world, was the laſt king of his race. Had 
he remained peaceably in Macedon, the 
greatneſs of his empire would not have 


tempted his captains, and he might have left 


to his children the kingdom of his fathers. 
But his having been too powerful proved the 
ruin of all that belonged to him ; and ſuch 
was the fruit of ſo many conqueſts ! 


His death was the ſole cauſe of this extra- 
ordinary revolution, For we muſt ſay, to 


his honor, that, if ever man was capable of 
maintaining ſo vaſt an empire, newly con- 
quered, it was doutleſs Alexander ; as he had 
no leſs conduct than courage. We ſhould 
not therefore impute to his faults, though he 
was guilty of ſome very great ones, the fall 
of his family, but to mortality alone; if it 
may not be ſaid, that a man of his temper, 


conſtantly enterpriſing, would never have 


found leiſure to ſettle things, 
Be this as it may, we ſee, from his exam- 


ple, that, beſides the faults corrigible, thoſe 


of paſſion or ignorance, there is one irreme- 
diable 
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diable failing inſeparable from human de- 
tigns; and that is, mortality, This way 
every thing may fall in a moment: which 


| forces us to confeſs, that, as the defect moſt 


inherent in human things, is their own frailty, 
he, who knows how to preſerve and confirm 
a ſtate, has attained a higher pitch of wiſdom 
than he, who knows how to conquer, and 
to win battles, 

It is needleſs forme minutely to relate to you, 
what occaſioned the fall of the kingdoms formed 
out of the wreck of Alexander's empire; thofe 
of Syria, Macedon, and Egypt. The com- 
mon cauſe of their ruin was, that they were 
conſtrained to yield to a greater power, which 
was the Roman, Were we however to con- 
ſider the laſt ſtate of thoſe monarchies, we 
ſhould eafily find the immediate cauſes of 
their fall; and ſhould ſee, among other 
things, that the moſt powerful of them all, 
that of Syria, after being ſhaken by the ſoft- 
neſs and luxury of the nation, received the 
mortal ſtroke from the diviſion of her prin- 
ces. 

AT length we come to that great empire, 
which ſwallowed up all the empites of the 
univerſe, whence have ſprung the greateſt 
kingdoms of the world we dwell in, of which 
we i{ti]] revere the laws, and with which we 
muſt conſequently be better acquainted than 
with all other empires. You are ſenſible, SIR, 
that I ſpeak of the Roman empire, Of this 
you have ſeen the long and memorable hiſ- 
tory in its whole ſeries, But, perfectly to 
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underſtand the cauſes of Romes exaltation, 
and thoſe of the great changes that have hap- 
pened in her ſtate, be pleaſed attentively to 
conſider, with the manners of the Romans, 
the times, on which depend all the move- 
ments of that ſtupendous empire, 

Of all the nations of the world, the moſt 
fierce and daring, but withall the moſt regu- 
lar in its counſels, the moſt conſtant in its 
maxims, the moſt deliberate, the moſt la- 
borious, and, in fine, the moſt patient, was 
the Roman people. | 

From all this was formed the beſt ſoldiery, 
and a policy the moſt fore ſeeing, moſt Ready, 
and beſt purſued that ever exiſted. 

The firſt principle of a Roman, was the 
love of liberty, and of his country, One 
of theſe made him love the other; for, 
by loving liberty, he loved alſo his coumry, 
as a mother who brought him up in ſenti— 
ments equally generous and free. 

Under the notion of liberty, the Romans» 
fgured to themſelves, with the Grecks, 6 
ſtate, where none were ſubjeQ to any thing 
but the law, and where the Jaw was more 
powerful than men, 

Moreover, though Rome was born under 
a regal government, ſhe enjoyed, even under 
her kings, a liberty ſcarce conhſtent with 2 
regular monaichy, For, beſides that the 
kings were elective, and that the election 
was made by the whole people, it helonged 
allo to the people aſſembled, to ratify the 
laws, and to decree peace or war, There 

Were 
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were even ſome particular caſes, in which 
the kings gave up the ſupreme judgement to 
the people; witneſs Tullus Hoſtilius, who, 
daring neither to condemn nor to acquit Ho- 
ratius, loaded at once with the honor of ha- 
ving vanquiſhed the three Curiatians, and with 
the ſhame of having killed his ſiſter, cauſed 
bim to be judged by the people. So the kings 
had properly no more than the command of 
the armies, and the power of calling lawful 
aſſemblies, of propoſing matters there, of 
maintaining the laws, and of executing the 
public decrees, 

When Servius Tullius formed the deſign, 
which you have heard, of reducing Rome in- 
to a commonwealth, he increaſed the love of 
liberty in a people already ſo free; and hence 
you may judge how jealous the Romans were 
of it, when they had taſted it entire under 
their conſuls. 0 

It (till ſhocks us to ſee, in hiſtory, the ſtern 
ſteadineſs of the conſul Brutus, when he 
cauſed his two ſons to be put to death before 
his eyes, for having ſuffered themſelves to 
be drawn into the ſecret practices the Tar- 
quins were purſuing at Rome, for the re- 
covery of their dominion there. How muſt 
the people be confirmed in the love of liberty, 
upon ſeing that ſevere conſul ſacrifice his own 
family to it? We need no longer wonder 
if at —.— were deſpiſed the efforts of the 
neighboring nations, who attempted to re- 
ſtore the baniſhed Tarquins. In vain did 
king Porſena take them into his n 
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underſtand the cauſes of Romes exaltation, 
and thoſe of the gteat changes that have hap- 
pened in her ſtate, be pleaſed attentively to 
conſider, with the manners of the Romans, 
the times, on which depend all the move- 
ments of that ſtupendous empire, 

Of all the nations of the world, the moſt 
fierce and daring, but withall the moſt regu- 
lar in its counſels, the moſt conſtant in its 
maxims, the moſt deliberate, the moſt la- 
borious, and, in fine, the moſt patient, was 
the Roman people. | 

From all this was formed the beſt ſoldiery, 
and a policy the moſt fore ſeeing, moſt Ready, 
and beſt purſued that ever exiſted. 

The firſt principle of a Roman, was the 
love of liberty, and of his country, One 
of theſe made him love the other; for, 
by loving liberty, he loved alſo his coumry, 
as a mother who brovght him up in ſenti- 
ments equally generous and free. 

Under the notion of liberty, the Roman» 
fgured to themſelves, with the Checks, a 
ſtate, where none were ſubject to any thing 
but the law, and where the Jaw was more 
powerful than men, 

Moreover, though Rome was born under 
a regal government, ſhe enjoyed, even under 
her kings, a liberty ſcarce conhſtent with 2 
regular monaichy, For, deſides that the 
kings were eledive, and that the election 
was made by the whole people, it belonged 
allo to the people aſſembled, to ratify the 
laws, and to decree peace or war, There 

Were 
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were even ſome particular caſes, in which 
the kings gave up the ſupreme judgement to 
the people; witneſs Tullus Hoſtilius, who, 
daring neither to condemn nor to acquit Ho- 
ratius, loaded at once with the honor of ha- 
ving vanquiſhed the three Curiatians, and with 
the ſhame of having killed his ſiſter, cauſed 
bim to be judged by the people. So the kings 
had properly no more than the command of 
the armies, and the power of calling lawful 
aſſemblies, of propoſing matters there, of 
maintaining the laws, and of executing the 
public decrees. 

When Servius Tullius formed the deſign, 
which you have heard, of reducing Rome in- 
to a commonwealth, he increaſed the love of 
liberty in a people already ſo free; and hence 
you may judge how jealous the Romans were 
of it, when they had taſted it entire under 
their conſuls. 8 

It ſtill ſhocks us to ſee, in hiſtory, the ſtern 
ſteadineſs of the conſul Brutus, when he 
cauſed his two ſons to be put to death before 
his eyes, for having ſuffered themſelves to 
be drawn into the ſecret practices the Tar- 
quins were purſuing at Rome, for the re- 
covery of their dominion there. How muſt 
the people be confirmed in the love of liberty, 
upon ſeing that ſevere conſul ſacrifice his own 
family to it? We need no longer wonder 
if at Rome were deſpiſed the efforts of the 
neighboring nations, who attempted to re- 
ſtore the baniſhed Tarquins. In vain did 
king Porſena take them into his 1 
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know, by their firmneſs, that they would at 
leaſt dy fiee. The people were ſtill more 
. reſolute than the ſenate; and Rome unani- 
mouſly ſent word to that powerful king, who 
had reduced her to extremity, that he might 
give over interceding for the Tarquins, lince, 
reſolved to hazard every thing for her liber- 
ty, ſhe would ſooner receive her enemies than 
her tyrants. Porſena aſtoniſhed at the ſpi— 
rit of the people, and the more than human 
boldneſs of ſome individuals, reſolved to let 
the Roinans enjoy peaceably a liberty, which 
they knew ſo well how to defend. 

Liberty was to them therefore a treaſure, 
which they preferred to all the riches in the 
world. So have you ſeen, that in their be- 
ginnings, and even in their far advanced 
faves, poverty was no evil to them: on the 
contrary, they looked upon it as a means of 
preſerving their freedom; nothing being more 
free, or leſs dependant, than the man, who can 
live upon little, and who, without expecting 
aught from the protection or bounty of others. 
founds his ſubſiſtence upon nothing but his 
induttry and his labor. 

And this did the Romans. To breed cat- 
tle, to till the ground, to abridge what they 
could from themſelves, to lire ſparing and 
laborious; ſuch was their manner of life; 
and - ſo did taey ſupport their families, 
whom they enured to likg hardy occupations. 

Livy might well ſay, that never was a 
people, with whom frugality, or parſimo- 
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ny, or poverty, were longer had in honor. 

he moſt illuſtrious ſenators, to behold 
onely their outſide, differed little from the 
meaneſt peaſants ; and had no ſhow, no ma- 
jeſty, but in public, and in the ſenate. So 
were they found occupied in huſbandry, and 
the other cares of a country life, when ſum- 
moned to head armies. Such inſtances are 
frequent in the Roman ſtory. Curius and 
Fabricius, thoſe great captains who vanquiſhed 
Pyrrhus, ſo rich a king, had onely earthen 
veſſels ; and the former, to whom the Sam- 
nites offered plate of gold and filver, an- 
ſwered, that his delight lay not in poſſeſſing 
jt, but in commanding the poſſeſſors. Af- 
ter triumphing, and enriching the common- 
wealth with the ſpoils of her enemies, they 
had not enough to bury them. This mode- 


ration continued even during the Punic wars, 
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In the firſt we ſee Regulus, the general of the Tit. Liv. Ep, 
Roman armies, aſking his diſcharge of the lib. vi. 


ſe nate, in order to go and cultivate his farm, 
that had been neglected during his abſence, 
After the overthrow of Carthage, we ſee 
alſo great examples of the primitive ſimplici- 
ty. Paul, the Emilian, who augmented the 
public treaſury, by the rich treaſuce of the 
kings of Macedon, lived up to the rules of 
the ancient frugality, and died poor, Mum- 
mius, when he deſtroyed Corinth, gained 
onely for the uſe of the public, the riches of 
that opulent and voluptuous city. 
riches were deſpiſed; and the moderation and 
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integrity of the Roman generals were the ad- 
miration of the vanquiſhed nations. 

Yet in this great love of poverty, the Ro- 
mans ſpared nothing upon the grandeur and 
beauty of their city, In their very begin- 
nings, the public works were ſuch, as Rome 
was not aſhamed of, even when he ſaw her- 
ſelf miſtreſs of the world. The capitol built 
by Tarquin the proud, and the temple he 
erected to Jupiter in that fortreſs, were, 
thenceforth worthy the majeſty of the grea- 
teſt of the g 
man people. All elſe was correſpondent 
to this grandcur. The chief temples, the 
markets, the baths, the public places, the 
highways, the aqueducis, the very ſinks and 
ſewers of the city, had a magnificence that 
would ſeem incredible, were it not atteſted 
by all hiſtorians, and confirmed by the re- 
mains we fee of them, What fhall I ſay of 
the pomp of the triumphs, of the religious 
ceremonies, cf the gaines and ſhows that 
were exhibited to the people? In a word, 
whatever was for the ſervice of the public, 
whatever coul give the people a high notion 
of their country, was executed w:th profu- 
fron, as far as the time could permit. Par- 
ſimony reigned onely in private families. He, 
who augmented his revenues, and rendered 
his lands mere fertile by his induſtry and his 
Jibor, who was the beit economiſt, and the 
molt ſolf-denied, eſteemed himſelf the moſt 
free, the molt powerful, and the moit hap- 


py. 
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gods, and the glory of the Ro- 
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From ſuch a life is nothing more remote 


than ſoftneſs. Every thing tended to the 


other extreme. And indeed the manners of 
the Romans had natuially ſomething, not 
onely rude and rigid, but even ſavage and 
fierce. Yet they neglected nothing to bring 
themſelves under good laws; and the people, 
the moſt jealous of its liberty the world ever 
ſaw, proved at the ſame time the moſt ſub- 
miſſive to its magiſtrates and to lawful au- 
thority. 

The ſoldiery of ſuch a people could not 


ſail to be admirable, where, with dauntleſs 


hearts and vigorous bodies, prevailed ſo ſteady 
and exact an obedience, 

The military laws were hard, but neceſ- 
ſary. Victory proved dangerous, and often 
mortal, to thoſe who won it contrary to or- 
ders. It was death for a man, not onely to 
fly, to part with his arms, to leave his rank; 
but even to ſtir, ſo to ſpeak, or to make the 
leaſt motion, without the general's com- 
mand. He, who laid down his arms to the 
enemy, who choſe rather to be taken, than 
to dy gloriouſly for his country, was judged 
unworthy any manner of aſſiſtance. Pri- 
ſoners were no longer counted among the ci- 
tizens; but were left to the enemy, as mem- 
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bers cut off from the commonwealth, You Fier. ii. 


have red in Florus and Cicero the ſtory of 
Regulus, who perſwaded the ſenate, at the 
expence of his own life, to abandon the pri- 


2. Cc. de. 
Offi, 11. 


ſoners to the Carthaginians. In the war Polyb, vi. 


with Annibal, and atter the loſs of the bat- 5“. 
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tle of Cannae, when Rome, drained by ſo 
many loſies, was in greateſt want of men, 
the ſenate choſe rather to arm, conttary to its 
cuſtom, eight thouſand ſlaves, than to ran- 
ſom eight thouſand Romans, who would 
have coſt no more than the levies to be made. 
But, in the exigence of affairs, it was eſta- 
bliſhed more than ever an inviolable law, that 
a Roman ſoldier muſt either conquer or dy. 

By virtue of this maxim, the Roman ar— 
mies, though defeated and broken, fought 
and rallied to the laſt; and, as Salluſt ob- 
ferves, among the Romans are to be found 
more perions puniſhed for fighting without 
orders, than for giving ground and quitting 
their poſts; ſo that their courage had more 
need to be reſtrained, than excited, 

To valor they joined wit and invention, 
Beſides their being of themſelves diligent and 
i2genious, they knew how to improve won— 
d-rtully whatever in other nations they ſaw 


commodious for encampment, for the order 


of battle, and even for the kind of arms; in 
a word, for facilitating as wel! attack as de- 
fence. You have ſeen, in Salluſt and other 
authors, what the Romans learned from their 
neighbors, and from their very enemies. 
Who does not know that they owed to the 
Carthaginians the invention of the galleys, 
with which they beat them; and, in ſhort, 
that they drew from all the nations, with 
whom they were acquainted, the means of 
overcoming them ? 

By 
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By the confeſſion of the Romans, the 
Gauls ſurpaſſed them in ſtrength of body, 
and yielded not to them in courage. Poly- Pohb ii, 
bius lets us ſee, that, in a certain deciſive ** © ſeg. 
action, the Gauls, beſides being ſuperior in 
number, ſhowed more reſolution than the 
Romans, however determined theſe might be; 
yet do we find, in that very action, thoſe 
Romans, inferior in all elſe, get the better 
of the Gauls, by having the ſkil] to make 
choice of better arms, to range themſelves in 
better order, and better to improve each junc- 
ture in the engagement. This you may one 
day ſee more exactly in Polybius ; and you 
have often yourſelf obſerved, in Ceſar's Com- 
mentaries, that the Romans, commanded by 
that great man, ſubdued the Gauls ſtiil more 
by military addreſs than by valor. 

The Macedonians, ſo jealous of preſerving 
the ancient order of their ſoldiery, formed by 
Pni ip and Alexander, imagined their pha— 
lanx invincible; and could not perſwede 
themi:lves that human wit was capable of 
contriving any thing ſtronger. Yet the ſame 
Polybius, and Titus Livius after him, have polyb. zwi. 
demonſtrated, that, to contider onely the na- ep. 
ture of the Roman armies and thole of the Sg 
Macedonians, the latter could not fail of ix. 1g «x 
being beaten at the long run; becaule the 39 &c. 
Macedonian phalanx, which was one huge 
ſquare. battalion, very thick on cvery fide, 
could not move but of a piece; whereas the 
Ronian army, pared into tmall bodies, was 
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readier and more fitted for all ſort of mo- 
tions. 
The Romans therefore found out, or very 
ſoon learned, the art of dividing armies into 
ſeveral battalions and ſquadrons; and of 
forming bodies of reſerve, whoſe diſpoſition 
is ſo proper for puſhing or ſupporting what 
gives way on one fide or the other. Move 
the Macedonian phalanx againſt troops thus 
diſpoſed : that huge and unwieldy machine 
will be terridle, indeed, to an army upon 
which it ſhall fall with its whole weight, 
But, as ſpeaks Polybius, it cannot long pre- 
ſerve its natural propriety, that is, its foli— 
dity and conſiſtence; becauſe it muſt have 
places proper, and, fo to ſay, made on pur- 
poſe; and, not finding them, it embarraſſes, 


cr rather breaks, itſelf by its own motion. 


Add to this, that, once broken, it cannot 
rally; whereas the Roman army, divided 
into its ſmall bodies, makes the beſt of all 
places, and adapts itſelf to them. It joins 
and parts at pleaſure; it eaſily files off, and 
me<-ts again without dificulty; it is fit for 
ds tachments, for rallyings, for all manner 
of converſions and evolutions, which it pers 
forms, either wacle or in part, as requiſite z 


in ſhort, it nas more different movements, 
and conſequently mo: e action and ſtrength, 


tnan the phalanx. Conclude we then, with 
Polybius, that the phalanx muſt give way to 
it, and that M:icedon mult be overcome. 

it is a pleaſure, SIR, to talk to you of 
thoic things, in which you are infiructed by 
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- fo excellent maſters, and which you ſee prac- | 
tiſed under the command of Lewis the Great | 

in ſo admirable a manner, that I know not i 

0 whether the Roman warfare had any thing 9 

f more perfect. But, without making it enter bi 

1 the liſts with the French, ſuffice it to have i 

t ſhown you that the Roman ſoldiery, whether f 

8 we regard its ſkill in taking advantages, or 

5 onely conſider its extreme itrifineſs in cau- 

e ſing all the rules of war to be obſerved, far 

n ſurpaſſed all that had appeared in preceding 

. ages. 

— After Macedon, we need ſay no more of 

- Greece. You have ſeen that Macedon there 

e took the lead; and from her you may judge 

— of the reſt. Athens produced nothing ſince 

* the time of Alexander. The Etolians, who 

Is fignalized themſelves in various wars, were 

t rather froward than free, and rather brutal 

d than brave. Lacedemon had exerted her laſt 

Il effort tor war, in ſending forth Cleomenes; 

E as had the Achean league, in producing Phi- 

d lopemen, Rome never tought againſt tholt plut ia. 

Jr two great captains; but che latter, who lived Ph.lop, 

rin the days of Annibal and Scipio, upon ſe— | 

Fe ing the Romans act in Macedonia, judged 

; well that the liberty of Greece was about to 

b expirc, and that notning remained for him 

he: but to retard the moment of her fail, Thus 

h the moſt warlike nations yielded to the Ro- 

0 mans. The Romans triumphed over cou- 
rage in the Gauls, over courage and art in. 

of the Greeks, and over both, ſupported by the 

y nioſt renued condudl, in triumphing over An— 
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nibal; ſo that nothing ever equalled the glo- 


| ry of their warfare, 


Nothing had they indeed, in all their go- 


vernment, that they ſo much boaſted, as 


Poly b. i. 13. 


their military diſcipline. They always con- 
ſidered it as the foundation of their empire. 
Martial diſcipline was the firſt thing that ap- 
peared in their ſtate, and the laſt that was 
loſt in it: ſo deeply was it grafted in the con- 
ſtitution of their commonwealth. 

One of the moit beautiful parts of the Ro- 
man warfare was, that there falſe bravery 
never met with praiſe. The maxims of falſe 
honor, that have undone ſo many among us, 
were not ſo much as known in a nation ſo 
fond of glory. It is remarked of, Scipio and 
of Ceſar, the two firſt warriors and braveſt 
men among the Romans, that they never cx- 
poſed themſelves but with caution, and when 
neceſſity required it, No good was expected 
from a general, who had not the ſenſe to 
know the care he ought to take of his per- 
ſon; and actions of extraordinary reſolution 
were reſerved for real ſervice, The Romans 
would have no battles hazarded at random, 
nor victories at the expence of too much 
blood; ſo that nothing could be more daring, 
or at the ſame time better ſaved, than were 
the Roman armics, 

ut, as it is not ſufficient to underſtand 
war, if there is not a wiſe council to direct 
when to underteke it, and to keep domeltic 
aftairs in good order, I muſt alio propoſe to 
your oviervation the profound policy of the 

Roman 
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Roman ſenate. To take it in the beſt times 
of the commonwealth, never was an aſſembly 


where affairs were treated with maturer de- 


liberation, with profounder fecrecy, with a 
longer forecaſt, or with greater unanimity 
and zeal for the public good, 


The ſacred penman of the book of Mac- 1 Mae. viii, 
cabees bas not diſdained to declare this, to 15, 3% 


commend the eminent prudence and vigorous 
counſels of that wife company; where none 
claimed authority but by reaſon, and of which 
all the members conſpired to the public ſer- 
vice without partiality and without jea— 
louſy. 


Of its ſecrecy, Livy gives us a notabie 2 Liv, 
ſtance. When a war was mcditating againſt *' * 


Perſeus, Eumenes, king of Pergamus, an 
enemy of that prince, came to Rome to con- 
federate with the ſenate againit him. He 


made his propoſals in full aſſembly, and the 


aftair was determined by the voices of a com- 
pany conſiſting of three hundred perſons. 
Who would think that the ſecret ſhould have 
been kept, and that nothing was ever known 


of the conſultation till four years after, when. 


the war was ended? What makes it the more 
wonderful is, that Perſeus had his ambaſſa- 
dors at Rome to obſerve Eumenes. All the 
cities of Greece and Alia, who feared bein 
involved in the quarrel, had allo ſent theirs ; 
and all laid their heads together to diſcover 
an affair of ſuch conſequence. Amid ſo ma- 
ny cunning agents, the ſenate was impene— 
trable. To make a ſecret be kept, there was 
na 
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no need of puniſhment, or of forbidden cor- 
reſpondence with forainers under rigorous 
penalties. Secrecy recommended herſelf by 
her own importance. 

It is a thing ſurpriſing in the conduct of 
Rome, to ſee the people always look upon 
the ſenate with jealouſy, and nevertheleſs 
refer every thing to it on extraordinary occa- 
ſions, cſpecially in times of danger. Then 
were all the people ſeen to turn their eyes 
upon that wife aſſembly, and expect its re- 
ſolves as ſo many oracles. 

A long experience had taught the Romans, 
that thence had proceeded all the counſels 
which had ſaved the ſtate. In the ſenate 
were preſerved the ancient maxims, and the 
ſpirit, ſo to ſpeak, of the commonwealth, 
There were formed the deſigns ſupported by 
their own conſequence; and what crowned 
the ſenators greatneſs was, that more vigo- 
rous meaſures were never taken there than in 
the greateſt extremity, 

It was in the moſt diſmal ſtate of the re- 
public, when, yet weak, and in her infan- 
cy, ſhe found herſelf at once divided at home 
by the tribunes, and preſſed abroad by the 
Volſci, whom the provoked Coriolanus led 


againſt his country; in this ſtate it was that 


the ſenate ſhowed itſelf the moſt intrepid, 
The Volſcians, ever beaten by the Romans, 
hoped to revenge themſelves now that they 
had at their head the greateſt man of Rome, 
the molt expert in war, the molt liberal, and 


the molt abnorrent of injuſtice ; but withall, 


the 
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the moſt hatd-hearted, the moſt difficult, 
and the moſt exaſperated. They would make 
themſelves citizens by force; and, after great 
conquetts, maſters of the field and of the 
country, they threatened univerſal deſtruc- 
tion, if their demand were not complied with. 
Rome had neither army nor commander; and 
yet, in that fad fituacion, while ſhe had e- 
very thing to fear, did the ſenate ſuddenly 
iſſue the bold decree, that they would ſooner 
periſh than yield any thing to an armed ene- 
my, and that they would grant him equita- 
ble terms, after he had withdrawn his arms. 
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Coriolanuſies mother, ſent to ſoften him, n:., Hal. 


* not know the Romans?! Do you not 
* know, my ſon, that you will gain nothing 
te 


of them but by fair mcans, and that you 


© never will obtain of them any thing, more 


A 


«© or leis, by force?” The ſtern Coriola- 
nus ſuffered himſelf to be overcome: it 
coſt him his life, and the Volſci choſe other 
generals, But the ſenate ſtood firm to its 


among other arguments, urged : “ Do you viii, 


maxims; and the decree which it made, of pj „ii. 


granting nothing by force, paſſed into a fun- 86. 


damental law of the Roman policy, from Exc*rp; de 


which is not one inſtance of the Romans 
departing in ail the after-times of the com- vii. 
monwealth. Among them, in their loweſt 
circumſtances, faint-hearted counſels were 
not ſo much as heard, They were always 
more tractable, when victorious, than when 
vanquiſhed : ſo well did the ſenate know how 
to maintain the ancient maxims of the _—_ 
A 


l-yLat, 69. 
jon. Hal. 
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lic, and fo well did it know how to confirm 
the reſt of the citizens in them. 

From the ſame ſpirit proceeded the reſolu- 
tions, taken ſo many times in the ſenate, of 
ſubduing the enemy by open force, without 
making uſe of arts and ſtratagems, even ſuch 
as are allowed in war: which the ſenate did 
neither out of a falſe point of honor, nor 
through ignorance of the laws of war; but 
becauſe it judged nothing more effectual to 
humble a haughty enemy, than to take away 
its whole opinion of its own ſtrength ; that 
ſo, being vanquiſhed in the very heart, they 
ſhould ſee no ſafety but in the clemency of 
the victor. 

Thus was eſtabliſhed throughout the earth 
that opinion of the Roman armies. The be- 
lief, univerſally ſpred, that nothing ſtood be- 


fore them, made the arms drop out of their. 


enemies hands, and afforded invincible aid to 
their allies. You ſee what a like opinion of 


the French arms does over Europe; and the 


world, aſtoniſned at the king's exploits, con- 
felies that to him alone it belonged to ict 
bounds to his conqueſts. 

The conduct of the Roman ſenate, fo 
powerful againſt the enemy, was no leſs ad- 
mirable in domeſtic adminiſtration. Thoſe 
wile ſenators had ſometimes a juſt conde- 
ſcenſion for the pcople: as when, in an ex- 


treme exigence, they not only taxed them- | 


ſelves higher than the reſt, which was uſual 
with them, but eaſed the common people of 


Tit, Liv, Wl] impoſts, adding, „ That the poor paid a 


% ſuffictent 
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«c ſufficient tribute to the Commontweaith, by 


% bringing up their children.” 

The ſenate ſhowed, by this decree, thasi it 
knew in what conſiſted the true riches of a 
ſtate: and ſo fine a ſentiment, joined to the 
teſtimonies of a paternal tenderneſs, made ſo 
much impreſſion on the minds of the peo- 
ple, that they became capable of "Maa: 
extremities for the preſervation of their coun- 
try. 

But, when the people deſerved to be bla- 
med, the ſenate did it with a gravity and 
vigor worthy that venerable council; as hap - 
pencd in the difference between the people of 
Ardea and Aricia. The {tory is too memo- 


rable, not to be related here, Thoſe tvro Tit, Liv, iii. 


' : 
petty nations were at war avout ſome lands, , 5. 9, 10. 


that each of them laid claim to. At length, 
weary of fighting, they agreed to refer the 
maiter to the deciſion of the Roman people, 
whoſe equity was revered by all its neigh- 
bors. The tribes were aſſembled; and the 
people diſcovering, in the courſe of the exa- 
mination, that thoſe lands, claimed by o- 
tiers, belonged by right to it, adjudged them 
to itſelf, "The ſenate, though ſatisfied that 
the people had judged rightly in the main, 
could not bear that the Romans ſhould have 
belied their native generoſity, and baſely dif- 
appointed the hopes of their neighbors, who 
had ſubmitted themſelves to their arbitration. 
There was nothing that generous court did 
not try, to prevent a deciſion of fo pernicious 
a precedent, where the judges took to them- 
Vol. II, X ICiVES 
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ſelves the lands conteſted by the parties. Ak. 
ter ſentence was given, the men of Ardea, 
whoſe richt was the more apparent, fuil ct 
indignation at ſo iniquitous a judgement, 
were ready to take vengeance by arms. The 
ſenate made no feruple to declare to them 
publiciy, that it was as ſenſible as themſe]ves 


of the injury that had been done them; that 


indeed it had no power to abrogate a de- 
cree of the people; but that, if after ſuch 
an abuſe they would rely upon the court for 
the reparation they had rcaſon to expect, the 
ſenate would take ſuch care to procure them 
{utisfaction, that they ſhould have no farther 
caule of complaint. The Ardeatians felied 
on the promiſe. Scon after, happened to 
them an effair that might have utterly ruined 
their city, but for tin ely {uccors they recel- 
ved from the Romars by order of the ſenate ; 

which they though: themſelves over · paid 
for the ter: itory that had been taken from 
idem, and wiſned onely an opportunity of 
thanking fo faithful friends. But the ſenate 
was nat contented. till, by cauſing the land 


to be reſtored, „hien the Roman people had 
av 45008 to telt, it aboliſhed the remem- 
brane: ci % infamous a judgement. 


So attempt not to tell you, how many ſuch 
gs the tenate did; how many perjured 
en who would Ras Keep their word, CT 
Quttbl.d avcut their oath, it delivered up to 
the enemy; how mary bad counſels it con— 
demned, hate hid met with gond ſucceſs. 
Ail mall tay is, that that auguit court in— 
{pix 
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lpired the Roman people with nothing but 
what was great; and gave on all occaons a 
high idea of its counſels, ever perſwaded that 
reputation is the firmeſt ſupport of ſtates. 

We may believe, that, in a people fo 
wiſely directed, the rewards and puniſhments 
were appointed with the greateſt conſidera— 
tion. Beſides that fervice and a zeal for the 
good of the ſtate were the ſureſt ſteps to pro- 
motion; military actions had a thofand re- 
wards, Which coſt the public nothing, but 
which were infinitely precious to private per- 
ſons, on account of the annexed glory fo 


dear to that warlike people. A crown ot 


gold very thin, but moſt commonly a wreatiz 
of oak-leaves, or of laurel, cr of ſome yer 
viler herbage, became ines among th: 
ſoldiers, who knew no more honorable 
marks then thoſe of virtue, nor any more 
noble diſtin tion than that which proceeded 
from glorious actions. 


The ſenate, whoſe approbation was itſc:* 


a reward, knew When to praiſe, and when 
to blame. Immediately after battle, ch: 
contuls, and other generals, beſtowed pub-- 
licly, on the ſoldiers an! ofticers, the pralle 
or the blame they deſerved; but themicives 
waited, in luſpe ence, the judgement of the 
ſenate, vehich judged of the wiſ om of coun— 
ſels, irhout ion it ſelf to be dazzled b 

the bappineſs of events, S 
were valuable, becauſe they were beſtowed 
with knowlege, Blame ſtung generous 


hearts to the quick, and retained the zcanc(t 
d or ſouls 
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ſou!s in their duty. The chaſtiſements, 
which attended evil actions, kept the ſol- 
diers in aw, while rewards and glory, pro- 
perly diſpenſed, raiſed them above them- 

telves. 
He, who can inſtil into the mind of a 
peop'e, patience of hardſhip, the greatneſs 
of its nation, and the love of its coun— 
try, may boaſt of having found the molt pro- 
per conſtitution of a ſtate for producing great 
nen. Great men are dou'leſs the ſtrength 
f an empire. Nature does not fail to raiſe, 
in ail countries, exaiied geniuſſes and ſpi- 
rits; bu: ſhe muſt be helped to form them, 
What forms them, what finiſhes them, is, 
ſttong ſentiments and noble impreſſions, 
v hich 1 ſe themſelves in all minds, and 
paſs inſenſibly from one to another. What 
ren ders our nobility ſo fierce in fight, and ſo 
aring in enterprite? The opinion imbibed 
* m infancy, and eſtabliſned by the unani— 
meus ſenſe of the nation, that a gentleman 
without courage degrades himſelf, and is not 
worchy to brethe the common air, All the 
Romans were reared in thoſe ſentiments ; 
and the people diſputed with the nobles, who 
more ſhould act up to thoſe vigorous maxims. 
During the beit times of Rome, childhood 
itſeltk was enurcd to hardſhip: nothing 
was to be heard but the greatneſs of the 
Roman name. It behooved to go to war, 
when the public commanded it; and to 
toil without ceaſing, to encamp winter and 
ſummer, to obey without reſiſtance, to die 
or 
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or to conquer. Fathers, who trained not 
their children in theſe principles, and fo as 
to render them fit for the ſervice of the ſtate, 
were cqlied to an account before the magi— 
ſtrates, and brought in guilty of high-trcaſon 
againſt the public, When things have once 
got into this way, grcat men make one anos 
ther; and, if Kome produced more than any 
Cit oe her, it was not at all by chance; 
but that the Roman ſtate, conſtituted in the 
manner we have ſeen, was, fo to ſpeak, of a 
compiexion neceſlarily the molt productive of 
hcerocs. 

A ſtate, which finds itſelf thus formed, 


finds itſelf, at the ſame time, of an incompa- 
rable ſtrength, and never thinks itſelf with- 


Out reſource So ſee we that the Romans 


never deſpaired of their affairs; either, when 
Porſona, king of Etruria, ſtarved them 
within their walls; or, when the Gauls, at- 
ter buraing their Ys over-ran their whole 
country, and cooped them up ia the Capi— 
tol; or, when Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 33 
able as enterpriſing, terrified them with his 
elephants, and defeated all their armies; or, 
when Annibal, already ſo many times * 
killed them above fifty tboufend of their beit 
ſoldiers, in the battle of Cannae. 

Then it was that the contul Terentius 
Varro, who had juſt log, through his own 
fault, ſo great 4 battle, was received at Rome 
as if he had been victorious; onely becaute, 
in ſo great a difaſter, he hal not de (oak ed of 
the republic's atf.us. The ſenate thankel 
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him publicly for it, and from that moment re- 
folved, according to the ancient maxims, to 
harken, in that ſad ſituation, to no propo- 
ſals of peace. The enemy was ſtruck; the 
people took heart, and imagined it had ſtil! 
ſome reſources, known onely to the wiſdom 
of the ſenate. | 

In fact, that conſtancy of the ſenate, amid 
ſo many misfortunes, which happened one 
atter another, proceeded not fo much from 
an obſtinate reſolution of never yielding to 
tortune, as from a profound knowlege of the 
Roman ſtrength, and of the enemy. Rome 
knew by her Cenſus, that is, by the roll of 
her citizens, ever exactly continued down 
from Servius Tullius; ſhe knew, I ſay, all 
the citizens ſhe had capable of bearing arms, 
and what ſhe might expect from the youth 
daily riſing. Thus ſhe managed her ſtrength, 
againſt an enemy, who came from the bor- 
ders of Afric; whom time muſt deſtroy of 
ittelf, in a forain country, where ſuccors 
vere ſo tardy; and to whom his very victo- 
Ties, Which colt him ſo much blood, muſt 
trove fatal. IJ herefore, whatever loſs had 
heppened, the ſenate, always appriſed of 
what good ſoldiers were left, had oncly to 
tempotiſe, and ncver ſuffered itſelf to be diſ- 
mayed. When, by the defeat of Cannae, 
and by the revolt that followed, it ſaw the 
r-public's forces fo diminiſhed, that ſcarce any 
Getence could have been made, had the ene- 
my puſhed ; it ſupported itſelf by its ſpirit, 
aud, witkout minding 1s loftes, ſet itfelf 
iQ 
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to watch the motions of the victor. As ſoon 
as it was perceived, that Annibal, inſtead of 
purſuing his victory, thought of nothing for 
ſome time but enjoving it, the ſenate took 
ſreſh courage, and ſaw plainly, that an ene- 
my capable of balking his fortune, and of 
ſuffering himſelf to be dazzled by his ſuc- 
ceſſes, was not born to vanquiſh the Ro- 
mans. From that time Rome formed daily 
greater enterpriſes; and Annibal, ſkilful, 
courageous, victorious, as he was, could not 
hold out againſt her, 

It is eaſy to judge, by this ſingle event, 
with whom the advantage at Jaſt mutt re- 
main.  Annibal, fluſhed with his ſucceſſes, 
thought the taking of Rome too caly a mat- 
ter; and fo grew remiſs. Rome, amidſt her 
diſaſters, loſt neither courage ner confidence 
but undertook greater things than ever. It 
was preſently after the overthrow at Cannae, 
that ſhe beſieged Syracuſe and Capua; one 
unfaithful to treaties, the other to allegiance. 
Syracuſe could not defend herſelf, either by her 
fortifications, or by the inventions of her 
Archimedes. Annibal's victorious army 
came vainly to the relief of Capua. But the 
Romans forced that captain to raiſe the ſiege 
of Nola, A little after, the Carthoginians 
defeated and killed the two Scipio's in Spain, 
In that whole war had nothing happened more 


affecting or more fatal to the Romans. Tue 


loſs made them exert their laſt efforts : young 
Scipio, fon to one of thoſe generals, not 


cemented with retrieving the Roman affairs 
in 
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in Spain, went and carried the war to the 
Carthaginians, into their own city; and gave 


the finithing ſtroke to their empire. F 
T hat Scipio could not find at Carthage 


| 
| 
| 
f 
N 
| 


ſuch reſiſtance as had Annibal at Rome, vou 4 
will be convinced, it you look but a little N 
into the conſtitution of the two cities, 
Poly. i. 3- Rome was in her vigor; ani Carthage, ” 
V-439- Le. which had begun to decline, was ſupported f 
by nothing but Annibal. Rome had her ſe— 4 
nate united, and at this preciſe tim? prevailed t 
that unanimity ſo commended in the book cf 1 
Maccabces. The ſenate of Carthage wa . 
divided by old irreconcilable factions; and 5 
Annibal's overthrow had been matter of joy Kh 
to the molt conſiderable part of the grandes. Fa 
Rome, ſtill poor, and attached to agriicul- 
wy, bred an excellent ſoldiery, who brethed 
nothing but glory, and whoſe ſole ambition PR 
was to raiſe the Roman name, Carthage, * 
enriched by her trade, ſaw all her citizens th 
attached to their cities, an! quite unac— * 
quainted with war. Whereas the Roman 8 
armies were al moſt al! compofed of citizens, wy 
Carthage on the contrary held it as a maxim, * 


to have none but forainers, often as much 0 

5 0 
to be fearcd by their pay-maſters, as by thoſe 
againſt whom they are employed, 

Theſe defects proceeded partly from the 
firit inſtitution of the republic of Carthage, 
and had partly introduced themſelves with 
time. Carthage was ever fond of riches ; 

Ari?, Pol, and Ariſtotle accuſcs her of, being fo wedded 
lbs 11. to them, as to give her citizens occaſion of 
| preferring 
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preferring them to virtue. By this means a 
republic quite formed for war, as the ſame 
Ariſtotle obſcrves, came at length to neglect 
the exerciſe of it, That philoſopher does 
not cenſure her for employing onely forain 
troops; and ſo it is to be thought ſhe did 
not fall, till long after, into this error. But 
riches lead a mercantile flate naturally to it: 
men chooſe to enjoy their fortunes, and think 
to find exery thing in their money. Car— 
thage fancicd herſelf ſtrong, becauſe ſhe had 
many ſoldiers ; not had ſhe deen able to learn, 
from the many revolts in latter times made 
againſt her, that nothing is more unfortu- 
nate than a ſtate ſupported ſolely by fo- 
rainers, in whom 1is to be ſound neither 
zeal, ſecurity, nor obedience, 

The great genius of Annibal ſeemed in- 
deed to have remcdied the defects of his com- 
monwealth. It is looked on as a prodigy, 
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that, in a forain country, and during full bebe. xi 


1 
ſixteen years, he never met with, not to fay *' 


a ſedition, but even a murmur, in an army 
wholely made up of different nations, -who, 
without underſtanding one another, agreed 
ſo well in underſtanding the orders of their 
leader, But all Annibal's ſkill could not 
ſupport Carthage, when, attacked within 
her walls by ſuch a general as Scipio, ſhe 
found herſelf without forces. She muſt re— 
call Annibal, who had no troops left but 
fuch as were weakened more by their own 
victories than by thoſe of the Romans, and 
completed their own ruin by the length ” 
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the march. So Annibal was beaten, and 
Carthage, formerly miſtreſs of all Afric, of 
the Mediterranean, and of the commerce of 
the world, was forced to ſubmit to the yoke 
that Scipio impoſed on her, 

Such was the glorious fruit of the Roman 
patience] People, who gathered reſolution 
and ſtrength from their misfortunes, bad 
great reaſon to think that all was ſafe, when 
hope was not loſt z and Polybius very well 
concluded, that Carthage mult at length do 
ho:nage to Rome, by the very nature of the 
two re;ublics, 

Now, had the Romans made uſe of thoſe 
great qualities, political and military, oncly 
to preſerve their «.omin'ons in peace, or to 
protect their oppreſi: 4 allies, as they preten- 
ded, their equity were as admirable as their 
valor and their prudence. But, when they 
had taſted the its of victory, they would 
have every thing to yicld :o them; nor aſe 
pired at auzht leis than {rit to give laws 
to their neighbois, and alterwards to the 
wor] d. | 

To attain this end, they knew perfectly 
how to preſetye their allics, to unte them, 
to ſow d(ſcord and jealouſy among their ene- 
mits, to penetrate their counſels, to diſcover 
their intelligences, and to diſappoint their 
celigns. 


They watched not onely the motions of 


their enemies, but even the progrefs of their 
neighbors ; ſtudious either to divide, or ſome 
other way to counterbalance, the powers that 

| grew 
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grew too formidable, or ſet too great obſta- 
cles to their conqueſts, 


So the Greeks were in the wrong, to ima- 
gine, in Polybiuſſes time, that Rome grew 
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rather by chance than by conduct. They Poly b. i. 65, 


were too fond of their own nation, and too 
jealous of the people whom they perceived 
riſing above them: or perhaps, ſeing afar 
the Roman empire advancing fo faſt, with- 
out fatnoming the counſels by which that 
great body moved, they attributed to chance, 
as the cuſtom of men is, the effects of which 
the cauſes were to them unknown. But Po- 
lybius, whoſe intimacy with the Romans let 
him into the {ccret of their affairs, and who 
ſo narrowly obſerved the Roman policy du- 
ring the Punic wars, was more equitable than 
the other Grecians, and ſaw that Romes 


conqueſts were the conſequence of a well di- 


geſted deſign, For he ſaw the Romans, 
from the middle of the Mediterranean, caſt 
3 eyes all around, as ſar as the Spains and 
Syria; obſerve what was paſſing; advance 
regularly, and ſtep by ſtep; ſecure their do- 
minion, before they extended it; not bur- 
den themſelves with too many affairs ; dit 
ſemble for a time, and then declare themſelves 
properly; wait tiil Annibal were conquered, 
for tne difarming of Philip, king of Mace- 
don, who had favored him; after begin- 
ning the affair, never to be weary, or fatif. 
fed, until it were completed; not allow te 
in a moment to re collect them— 
ſelves; and, aſter vanquiſuing them, refiore 
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by a public decree to Greece, ſo long cap- 
tive, the liberty ſhe no longer dreamt of ; by 
this means to ſpred terror on one hand, and 
on the other a veneration of their name: this 
was ſufficient to conclude, that the Romans 
advanced not to the conqueſt of the world by 
chance, but by conduct. 

This ſaw Polybius in the days of the pro- 
greſs of Rome. Dionyſius the Halicarnaſ- 
tian, „ho wrote after the eſtabliſhment of the 
empire, and in the time of Auguſtus, has 
drawn the fame concluſion, by reſuming, 
from their origin, the ancient inſtitutions of 
the republic, ſo proper in their own nature to 
form an invincible and a ruling people. You 
have ſeen enough of them to conclude with 
thoſe wile hiſtorians, and to condemn Plu— 
tarch, who, ever partial to his Greeks, al- 
cribes to fortune alone the Roman greatneſs, 
and to virtue alone that of Alexander. 

But the more thoſe hiſtorians ſhow of de- 
fign in Romes conqueſts, the more do they 
exhibit injuſtice in them. This vice is in- 
ſeparable trom the defire of rule, which for 
that reaſon is juſtly condemned by the pre- 
cepts of the goſpel. But philoſophy ſufſices 
to make us underttand, that ſtrength is given 
us to preſerve our property, and not to uſurp 


Cie. de Off. that of others. "I his has Cicero acknow- 


leged ; and the rules he has laid down for the 
making of war, are a manifcit condemnation 

oi the conduct of the Romans. 
It is true they appeared pretty equitable at 
the beginning of their commonwealth. They 
ſcemed 
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ſeemed willing themſelves to moderate their 
warlike humor, by — it within the 
bounds which equity preſcribed. What 
could be more beautiful, or more ſacred, than 
the college of Feciales or Heralds? whether 
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founded by Numa, as Dionyſius the Hali- njon. Hal. 
carnaſſian affirms; or by Ancus Martius, as ii. Ant. 
Livy will have it. This council was eſta- Rom. 


bliſhed to judge whether a war were jult : 


before the ſenate propoſed it, or the people Tit. Liv, i. 


reſolved it, this enquiry into the equity al- 32, 


ways took place. When the juſtice of the 
war was acknowleged, the ſenate concerted 
the meaſures for undertaking it: but, firſt of 
all, they ſent to demand rel 

and never came to extremities, till after the 
exhauſting of every gentle way. A bleſſed 
inſtitution, if everwas one! and which may put 
Chriſtians to the bluſh, whom a God, come 
into the world to pacify all things, has not 
been able to inſpire with charity and peace. 
But what avail the belt inſtitutions, when ut 
length they degenerate into mere ceremo- 
nies? The ſweets of conquering and com- 


manding ſoon corrupted, in the Romans, what 


rectitude natural equity had giyen them. I he 
deliberations of the Fecials came to be but 
a uſeleſs formality among them; and, though 


they exerciſed towards their greateſt enemies 


acts of equity, even of clemency, ambition 
ſuffered not juſtice to rcign, long in their 
counſels, 


VoI. II. 


Moreover, 


itution in form, 
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Moreover, their unjuſt practices were ſo 
much the more dangerous, the better they 
knew how to clothe them in the guiſe of 
equity; and that they inſenſibly brought 
kings and nations into bondage, under color 
of protecting and defending them. 

Add we, that they were cruel to thoſe 
who reſiſted them; another quality pretty 
natural to conquerors, who know that panic 
gains more than half the conqueſts. Muſt 
power be acquired at this price; and is com- 
mand ſo ſweet, that men ſhould chooſe to 
purchaſe it by ſo inhuman actions? The 
Romans, to ſpred terror around, affected to 
leave dreadful ſpectacles of cruelty in the ei- 
ties they had taken, and to appear mercileſs 
to ſuch as waited force; without ſparing e- 
ven kings, whom, after in triumph leading 
them, loaded with chains, and dragged be- 
hind their cars like ſlaves, they barbarouſly 
put to death. 

But, if they were cruel and unjuſt in the 
view to conquer, * governed with equity 
the ſubdued nations. They endeavored to give 
the ſubjected a reliſh for their government, 
and thought this the beſt means of ſecuring 
their conqueſts. The ſenate was a check 
on the governors, and did juſtice to the 
people. That court was regarded as the re- 
fuge of the oppreſſed : nor indeed were ex- 
tortion and violence known among the Ro- 
mans, till the latter days of the common- 
wealth; and, till then, the e of 

their 
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their magiſtrates was admired over the 


earth. 
They were therefore none of thoſe bru- 
tal and avaricious conquerors, who brethe no- 
thing but plunder, or eſtabliſh their domini- 
on on the ruin of the conquered countries. 
The Romans bettered all they took, by gi- 
ving to flouriſh in them juſtice, agriculture, 
commerce, the arts even and the ſciences, 
when the reliſh had been once introduced. 
This it was that gave them the moſt flou- 
riſhing, and beſt eſtabliſhed, as well as the 
moſt extenſive empire that ever exiſted, From 
Euphrates and Tanais to Herculeſes Pillars, 
and the Atlantic ocean, all lands and all 
ſeas obeyed them. From the middle, aad, 


as it were, the center of the Mediterranean, 


they graſped the whole extent of that ſea ; 
penetrating far and wide all the ſtates a- 
round, and keeping it as the immediate com- 
munication of their empire. We are ſtill 
frightened, when we conſider, that the na- 
tions which make now ſo formidable king- 
doms, all the Gauls, all the Spains, almoſt 
all Great-Britain, Illyria as far as the Da- 
nube, Germany to the Elbe, Afric to her 
dreadful and impenetrable defarts, Greece, 
Thrace, Syria, Egypt, all the kingdoms of 
the Leſs Aſia; alſo thoſe contained between 
the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, and others 
which perhaps I forget, or chooſe not to 
mention, were, during many ages, no more 
than Roman provinces. All the nations of 
our world, even the moſt barbarous, have 

Y 2 reverenced 
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reve renced their power; and the Romans e- 
ſtabliſhed almoſt every-where laws and polite- 
neſs with their empire. 

It is a ſort of prodigy, that in ſo vaſt an 
empire, which comprehended ſo many na- 
tions and kingdoms, the people ſhould have 


deen ſo obedient, and revolts fo rare. Of 


this the Roman policy had taken care by yari- 
ous methods, which I muſt explain to you in 
a few words. 

The Roman colonies, ſettled in all quar- 
ters of the empire, produced two admirable 
effects: one, that of ridding the city of ſu- 
pernumerary citizens, moſt of them poor; 
the other, that of guarding the principal 
poſts, and accuſtoming, by degrees, forain 
nations to the Roman manners. 

Theſe colonies, which carried their privi- 
leges along with them, remained ſtill annex- 
ed to the body of the commonwealth, and 
peopled the whole empire with Romans. 


But, beſide the colonies, a great number 


of cities obtained for their citizens the right 
of Roman denizens ; and, united by their in- 
tereſt to the ruling people, they kept the 
neiz hboring cities in their duty. 


Tune conſequence was at length, that all 


the ſubjects of the empire thought themſelves 
Romans. The honors of the victorious peo- 
ple communicated themſelves gradually to 
the vanquiſhed: the ſenate was open to 
them, and they might aſpire even to the em- 


pire. Thus, by the Roman clemency, all na- 


tions 
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tions proved but one nation, and Rome was 
regarded as the common country, 

How greatly were navigation and com- 
merce facilitated, by that wonderful union of 
all the nations of the world, under one and the 
ſame empire! The Roman ſociety confirmed 


everything; and, except certain frontiers, 


moleſted ſometimes by their neighbors, all 
the reſt of the world enjoyed a profound peace. 
Neither Greece, nor Aſia Minor, nor Syria, 
nor Egypt, nor, in ſhort, moſt of the other 
provinces, were ever without war, but under 
the Roman empire; and it is eaſy to appre- 
hend that ſo agreable an intercourſe of na- 
tions, mult ſerve to maintain concord and 


| obedience in the whole body of the empire. 


The legions diſtributed for the guard of 
the frontiers, by defending it without, ſecured 
it within. It was not the cuſtom of the Ro- 
mans to have citadels in their ſtrong places, 
or to fortity their frontiers; and [I fcarce find 
this care begin, till under Valentinian I, Be- 
fore that time they placed the ſtrength and ſe- 

curity of the empire ſolely in the troops, 
which were ſo diſpoſed that they ſupported 
one another. Beſides, as they had orders always 
to encamp, the towns were no way incommo=- 
ded by them; and diſcipline withheld the 
foldiers from ſtraggling over the country. 
Thus the Roman armies diſturbed neither 
trade nor tillage. They formed, in their 
camp, a ſort of city, which differed nothing 
from others, but that there labors were con- 
tinua?, diſcipline more ſevere, and command 
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more ſteady. They were always ready for the 
ſmalleſt motion; and it was enough to keep the 


people in their duty, to ſhow them in their 


neighborhood that invincible ſoldiery. 

But nothing ſo much maintained the peace 
of the empire, as the courſe of juſtice. The 
ancient republic had eſtabliſhed it; the em- 
perors and ſages explained it upon the ſame 
foundations; all nations, even the moſt bar- 
barous, regarded it with admiration; and 
hence it chiefly was, that the Romans were 
judged worthy to be maſters of the world, 
Now, if the Roman laws have appeared fo 
facred, that their majeſty ſtill ſubſiſts, not- 
withſtanding the ruin of the empire; it is be- 
cauſe good ſenſe, which controuls human 
life, reigns through the whole; and that no 
where is to be found a finer application of the 
principles of natural equity. 

Notwithſtanding this greatneſs of the Ro- 
man name, notwithſtanding the profound 
policy, and all the fine inſtitutions of that fa- 
mous republic, ſhe bore in her boſom the 
cauſe of her ruin, in the perpetual jealouſy 
of the people againſt the ſenate, or rather of 
the Plebeians againſt the Patricians. Romu- 
lus had eſtabliſned this diſtinction. It was 
fit that the kings ſhould have ſome diſtin- 
guiſhed perſons, whom they might attach to- 
themſelves by particular ties, and by whom 
they might govern the reſt of the people. For 
this purpoſe did Romulus ſelec the fathers, 
of whom he formed the body of the ſenate : 
ſo they were called, on account of their dig- 

nity 
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nity and age; and from them deſcended the 
Patrician families. Moreover, whatever pow- 
er Romulus reſerved to the people, he had 
made the plebeians in many reſpects depen - 
dant on the patricians; and that ſubordina- 
tion, indiſpenſable to royalty, had been pre- 
ſerved not onely under the kings, but allo in 
the commonwealth. It was from among the 
patricians, that the ſenators were always taken. 
To the patriciaus belonged employments, 
commands, dignities, even that of the prieſt- 
hood ; and the fathers, who had been the au- 
thors of liberty, did not give up their pre- 


rogatives. But jealouſy ſoon took place be- 
tween the two orders. For I need not here 
mention the Roman knights, a third, and, 


as it were, middle rank between the patri- 
cians and common people ; which joined 
ſometimes one ſide, ſometimes the other. It 
was therefore between theſe orders that 


jealouſy aroſe, which revived on various oc- + 


caſions: but the profound cauſe that kept it 
alive, was the love of liberty. 

The fundamental maxim of the common- 
wealth was, to conſider liberty as a thing 
inſeparable from the Roman name. A peo- 
ple bred in this ſpirit, or, to ſay more, a 
people .who believed itfelf born to command 
other nations, and whom Virgil, for that 
reaſon, calls ſo nobly, a people widely king, 
would receive laws from none but itſelf. 

The authority of the ſenate was judged 
neceſſary to moderate the public councils, 
which, without that qualifier, would 2 
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been tumultuous. But, in the main, it 
reſted with the people to beſtow commands, 
to enact laws, to determine peace and war, 
A people, who enjoyed the molt effential 
rights of royalty, entered in ſome ſort into 
the ſpirit of kings. It was very willing to 
be counſelled, but would not be controuled, 
by the ſenate, Whoever appeared imperi- 
ous, whoever exalted himſelf above others, 
in a word, whoever violated, or ſeemed to 
violate, the equality a free {tate requires, 
became ſuſpected by that delicate people. 
The love of liberty, of glory, and of con- 
queſts, rendered ſuch ſpirits hard to manage; 
and that boldneſs, which prompted them to 
attempt _ thing abroad, could not fail of 
breeding diſſenſion at home. 


Thus Rome, ſo jealous of her liberty, 


through that paſſion for it which was the 


foundation of her ſtate, ſaw diviſion take 
place amongſt all the orders of which ſhe was 
compoſed. Hence thoſe furious jealouſies 
between ſenate and people, patricians and 
plebeians; the one ſtill alledging, that ex- 
ceſſive liberty deſtroys itſelf at laſt ; and the 
other fearing, on the contrary, leſt power, 
which of its own nature is ever growing, 
ſhould at length degenerate into tyranny. 
Between theſe extremes, a people, in o— 
ther reſpects ſo wiſe, could not find the me- 
dium. Private intereſt, which makes thoſe 
of any fide carry, farther than they ought, 


even what they have begun for the public 
| good, did not ſuffer them to abide by mode- 
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rate counſels, Ambitious and reſtleſs ſpirits 
excited jealouſies, to avail themſelves of 
them; and thoſe jealouſies, covered or open, 
according to juncture, but ever living in the 
bottom of their hearts, at length occaſtoned 
that great revolution which happened in the 
time of Ceſar, and the others that ſucceeded 
It. | | 

IT will be eaſy for you to diſcover all their 
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cauſes, if, after rightly apprehending the The pro- 
temper of the Romans, and the conſtitution gon of 


' of their commonwealth, you take care to 


omes 
revolutions 


obſerve a certain number of principal events, explained, 


which, though happening at pretty diftant 
periods, have a manifeſt connexion with each 
other. Here they ſtand colleAed for your 
greater eaſe, 

Romulus, bred in war, and reputed the 
fon of Mars, built Rome, and peopled it 
with perſons of all ſorts got together, ſhep- 
herds, ſlaves, robbers, who had come to ſeek 
freedom and impunity in the aſylum he had 
opened to all comers, Of better quality came 
alſo ſome, and of better character. 

This wild people he trained in the ſpirit 
of attempting every thing by force; and by 


this means they had the very women, whom 


they married, 

y degrees he eſtabliſhed order, and re- 
trained the ſpirits by ſalutary laws. He de- 
gan with religion, which he regarded the 
foundation of ſtates. He made it ſerious 
as ſolemn, and as modeſt as the darkneſs of 
idolatry would permit. Strange _—_— 
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and ſacriſices, not eſtabliſned by the Roman 
cuſtoms, were forbidden. This law was at- 
terwards diſpenſed with; but Romuluſſes in- 
tention was that it ſhould be kept, and ſome- 
thing of it was always retained. 

He ſelected, from all the people, the beſt of 
them, to form the public council, which he 
called the Senate, He compoſed it of two 
hundred ſenators, whoſe number was after- 
wards augmented, The reſt were tiled ple- 
beians ; that is, common people. 

The ſenate was to digeſt and propoſe all 
affairs : ſome it ſettled ſupremely with the 
king ; but the more general were referred to 
the deciſion of the people, . 

Romulus, in an aſſembly where a ſtorm 
ſuddenly aroſe, was torn to pieces by the ſe- 
nators, who thought him grown imperious ; 
and the ſpirit of independance began thence» 
forth to appear in that order, 5 

To appeaſe the people, who loved their 
prince; and to give a high idea of the city's 
founder ; the ſenators publiſhed, that the 
gods had taken him up into heaven: and they 
cauſed altars to be erected to him. 

Numa Pompilius, the ſecond king, in a 
long and profound peace, finiſhed the form- 
ing of their manners, and the ſettling of re- 
ligion upon the foundations which Romulus 
had laid, 

Tullus Hoſtilius eſtabliſhed, by ſtrict re- 
gulations, military diſcipline and the orders 
of war; which his ſucceſſor Ancus Martius 
accompanied with ſacred ceremonies, in the 
view 
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view of rendering the ſoldier's art rational and 
religious. 

After him, Tarquinius Priſcus, to make 
creatures, augmented the number of ſenators 
to that of three hundred, in which they re- 
mained many ages ; and he began the great 
works, that promiſed public accommodation. 

Servius Tullius projected the eftabliſh- 
ment of a commonwealth, under the com- 
mand of two annual magiſtrates, to be cho- 
ſen by the people. 

In hatred of Tarquin the proud, the roy- 
alty was aboliſhed, with horrid execrations 
againſt any who ſhould attempt to reſtore it; 
and Brutus made the people ſwear, eternally 
to maintain its liberty. 

The memoirs of Servius Tullius were fol- 
lowed in this revolution. . Conſuls, elected 
by the people from among the patricians, 
were made equal to kings, except that they 
were two, commanding by turns, and that 
they changed yearly. 

Collatinus named conſul with Brutus, as 
having been, with him, the author of li- 
berty; though huſband to Lucretia, whoſe 
death had given occaſion to the change, and 
more concerned than all others in revenging 
the outrage ſhe had received; became a ſuf. 
pected perſon, becauſe he was of the royal 
family; and ſo was expelled. 

Valerius, ſubſtituted to him, upon return- 
ing from an expedition, in which he had de- 
livered his country from the Veientians and 
Etrurians, was ſuſpected by the people of at- 

tecting 
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feQing tyranny, on account of a houſe he 


was building on an eminence, Not onely 
did he ſtop building; but, turning quite po- 

ular, though a patrician, he enacted the 
= which allows an appeal to the people, 
and appropriates to it, in certain caſes, judge- 
ment in the laſt reſort. 85 

By this new law the conſular power was 
weakened in its origin, and the people ex- 
tended its claims. 

On occaſien of the executions for dets, 
practiſed by the rich upon the poor, the peo- 
ple, riſing againſt the power of the conſuls 
and ſenate, made the famous retreat to mount 
Aventine. 

Nothing was brethed but liberty in thoſe 
aſſemblies; nor did the Roman people 
think itſelf free, if it had not fome lawful 
means of withſtanding the ſenate. There 
was a neceffity of granting it peculiar ma- 
giſtrates, called Tribunes of the people, who 
ſhould have power to aſſemble it, and to 
ſuppart it againſt the authority of the con- 
ſuls, either by oppoũtion or by appeal. 

Thoſe magiſtrates, to get into credit, fo- 
mented the diviſion between the orders; and 
ceaſed not to flatter the people, by propoſing, 
that the lands of the conquered countries, 
or · the price to ariſe from their ſale, ſhould 
be portioned among the citizens. 

The ſenate always reſolutely oppoſed thoſe 
laws, ſo deſtructive of the ſtate; and in- 
ſifted, that the price of the lands ſhould be 
awarded to the public treaſury. 


The 
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The people ſuffered itſelf to be led by its 
ſeditious magiſtrates ; and yet preferved e- 
quity enough to admire the virtue of the 
great men who withſtood it. | 

Againſt thefe domeſtic diſſenſions, the ſe- 
nate found no better remedy, than continu- 
ally to ſtart new occaſions of forain wars. 
Theſe prevented diviſions from being carried 
to extremity, and reunited the orders in the 
defence of their country. 

While wars prove proſperous, and con- 
queſts multiply, jealouſies reawaken. 

Both parties, tired, with diviſions, which 
threatened the ruin of the ſtate, agree to 
make laws for mutual quiet, and to eſtabliſh. 
the equality which ought to prevail in a free 
city. 

Each of the orders claims a right to the 
enacting of thoſe laws. | 

'The jealouſy, augmented by theſe mu- 
tual pretentions, makes them reſolve with 
one accord on an embaſly into Greece, to 
enquire into the inſtitutions of the citics of 
that country, and eſpecially the laws of So- 
lon, which were the moſt popular. The 
laws of the Twelve Tables are enacted ; and 
the Decemvirs, who digeſted them, are de- 
prived of the power they abuſed. Th 

Whilſt all is quiet, and fo equitable laws! 
ſeem to ſecure the public peace for ever, diſ- 
ſenſions rekindle by the new claims of the 
people, who aſpires at the honors and the 
3 till then reſerved to the fitſt or- 

er. 
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The law for admitting it to thoſe dignities 


is propoſed. Rather than debaſe the conſu- 
late, the Fathers conſent -to the creation of 


three new magiltrates, who ſhall have the 


authority of conſuls, under the name of Mi- 
litary Tribunes; and the people is admitted 
to this honor, 

The people, contented with eſtabliſhing its 
rights, uſes its victory with moderation; and 
for ſome time be ſtows the command upon pa- 
tricians onely. 

After long diſputes, the conſulſhip is again 
in queſtion ; and, by degrees, the honors 
become common to both orders, though, 
in the elections, greater regard is always had 
to patricians. 

The wars continue; and the Romans after 
fre hundred years ſubject the Citalpine Gauls, 
their principal enemies, and all Italy. 

Here commence the Punic wars; and 
things come to ſuch a height, that neither of 
the jealous nations thinks ſhe can ſtand, but 
by the fail of the other. 

Rome, ready to fink, is chiefly bed; 
during her misfortunes, by the e and 
wiſdom of the ſenate. 

At latt the Roman patience carries it: An- 
nibal is vanquiſhed, and Carthage ſubdued 


by Scipio (thence) Africanus. 


Victorious Rome makes prodigious pro- 
greſs, during two hundred years, both by ſca 
and land; aud reduces tae whole world under 
her power. 
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In theſe times, and ſince the ruin of Car- 
thage, the offices, of which the dignity as 
well as profit augmented with the empire, 
were ſtiekled for with fury. The ambitious 
claimants thought onely of flattering the peo- 
ple ; and the concord of the orders, kept up by 
the buſineſs of the Punic wars, was diſturbe 1 
more than ever. The Gracchi put all, into 
confuſion, and their ſeditious overcures Were 
the beginning of the civil wars, 


. 
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Then began citizens to wear arms, and Val. Pas, 


act by open force in the aſſemblies of the Ro- 
man people, where every one before wiſhed 
to prevail by lawful methods onely, and with 
liberty of opinion. | 

The wile conduct of the ſenate, and the 
great wars that enſued, moderated the broils, 

Marius, a plebrian, and a good ſoldier, 
with ais military eloquence and ſeditious ha- 
rangues, in which he was continually at- 
tacking the pride of the nobles, revived the 


jealouſy of the people, and roſe by this means 


to the highelt honors, 

Oylla, a patrician, put himſelf at the hea 
of the oppolite party, and became an object 
of jealquiy to Marius, 

Cabal and corruption now do every thing 
at Rome, The love of country, and regard 
to laws. become cxtinguithed there. 

Jo crown the woes, the wars of Aſia 


teach the Romans luxury, and augment their 


avarice. 
At this time, the gencrals,began to attach 
to chemſclves their ſoldiers; who, till then, 
£& A regarded 
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Univerſal Hiſtory. 
xeparded onely in them the character of pub- 
lie authority. | 

Fylla, in the war againſt Mithridates, to 
gain his foldiers, ſuffered them to enrich 
themſelves. = 
Marius, on his fide, propoſed to his par- 
tiſans a ſhare of both money and lands. 

By theſe means maſters of their troops, one 
upon pretence of ſupporting the ſenate, the 
other under the name of the people, they 
made a furious war upon each other in the 
very heart of the city. 

The party of Marius, and of the people, 


w2s totally overthrown ; and Sylla rendered 
himſelf abſolute under the title of dictator. 


He made dreadſul ſlaughters; and treated 


the people harſhly, both by words and actions, 


even in the lawſul aſlemblies. 

More powerful, and better eſtabliſhed than 
ever, he reduced himſelf to private liſe; but 
not till he had ſhown that the Roman people 
could brook a maſter. 

Pompey, whom Sylla had raiſed, ſucceed- 
ed to great part of his power. He flattered 
ſometimes the people, ſometimes the ſenate, 
in order to eſtabliſh himſelf; but his incli- 
nation and intereſt attached him at length to 
the latter party. 

Conqueror of the pitates, the Spains, and 
the Eaſt, he becomes al}-powerful in the 
commonwealth, and particularly in the ſe- 
nate, 

Ceſar, who will at leaſt be his equal, turns 
to the fide of the people; and, imitating in 
bis 
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his conſulſhip the molt ſeditious tribunes, 
propoſes, with the partition of lands, the 
moſt popular laws he can deviſe. 
Ine conqueſt of the Gauls carries to the 
higheſt pitch the glory and power of Ceſar, 


Pompey and he unite through intereſt, and 
then fail out through jealouſy. The civil 


war kindles: Pompey imagines that his name 
alone will ſupport his caule, and neglects 


himſelf. Celar, active and provident, gets 


the victory, and becomes maſter. 
He makes ſeveral trials whether the Ro- 


mans can be reconciled to the name of Ring; 


which ſerve oncly to render him odious. 
To aggravate the public hatred, the ſenate 
dectees him honors til: then unheard-of in 


Rome: ſo that he is killed in full ſenate as a 
tyrant, 


Antony his creature, who chances to be 
conſul at the time of his death, ſtirs up the 
people againſt his murderers, and endea— 


vors to improve the troubles towards uſur- 


ping the ſoverain authority, Lepidus, who 


had alſo a great command under Ceſar, en- 
deavored to maintain it: In fine, the young 
Cefar, at the. age of nineteen, undertook to 


revenge his father's death, and ſought occa- 


ſion to ſucceed to his power, 
He knew how to ſerve his own intereſt by 


the enemies of his family, and by his very 
comp. titors. 


His father's troops devote ther {Ives to 
him, touched with the name of Ceſar, an! 


the prodigious largeſſes he made them. 
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The ſenate can no more: all is now done 
by force, and by the ſoldiers, at the ſervice 

of the higheſt bidder. 

In this fatal junCture the triumvirate over- 
threw whatever Rome was breeding moſt 
courageous and moſt oppoſite to tyranny. 
Ceſar and Antony defeated Brutus and Caſ- 
Gus : liberty expired with them. The vic- 
tors, after. ridding themſelves of the puny 
Lepidus, made various agreements, and va- 
rivus partitions. Cefar, as the abler, ha- 
ving always the better ſhare, gained Rome 
to his intereſt, and got the upper-hand.. 
Antony attempts in vain to retrieve himſelf;. 
and the battle of Actium ſubje ts the whole 
empire to the power of. Auguſtus Ceſar; 

Rome, tired and exhauſted by ſo many. 
Gil wars, to purchaſe reſt, is fain to re- 
nounce ber liberty. 

The houſe of. the Cefars, fixing in itſelf, 
under the great name of Emperor, the com- 
mand o the armies, exerciſes an abſolute 
power, * | 

Rome, under the Ceſars, more careful to 


preſerve than extend her domain, makes: 


hardly any new conqueſt, but in driving off. 
the barbarians, who attempt to get into the 
empire. 

At the death of Caligula, the ſenate, on 
The point of reſtoring liberty and the con ſu— 
lar power, is prevented by the military peo- 


pic, who will have a perpetual chief, and 


that thou chief to be maker, 
In. 
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In the revolts, cauſed by the violences of 
Nero, each army chooſes an emperor; and 
the military men ſoon learn that it is theirs 
to beſtow the empire. | 

They go ſo far as to fell it publicly to the 


higheſt bidder, and accuſtom themſelves to- 


ſhake off the yoke. With obedience. diſci- 
pline is loſt, The good princes ſtruggle in 
vain to preſerve it, and their zeal. to main- 
tain the ancient practice of war ſerves onely 
to expoſe them to the fury of the ſoldiers. 

The changes of emperors, each army at— 
tempting to make its own, give riſe to civil. 
wars, and ſhocking maſſacres. 

Thus the empire is enervated by relaxation 
of diſcipline, and at the ſame time waſted by. 
inteſtine wars. 

Amid io many diſorders, the aw and ma- 


jeſty of the Roman name diminiſhes. The 


often vanquiſhed Parthians become formida- 
ble eaſtward, under the ancient name of Per 
ſians, which they reaſſume. The northern. 
nations, who inhabited cold and uncultiva- 


ted lands, attracted by the beauty and rich- 


neſs of thoſe of the empire, attempt its en- 
trance on all ſides, 

One man no longer ſuffices to bear the 
load of an empire fo vaſt, and fo powerfully. 
attacked. 


The prodigious multitude of wars, and the 


humor of the ſoldiers, who would be headed 
by none but Emperors and Ccſars, neceihi-- 
tates their multiplication. 
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The empire itſelf being now regarded asan 
hereditary eftate, emperors multiply natu— 
rally by the multitude of the children of the 
princes. 

Marcus Aurelius aftociates his brother in 
the empire. Severus makes his two ſons em— 
perors. The exigence of affaits obliges Dio- 
cletian to divide the Eaſt and Welt between 
himſelf and Maximian : each, overbuidenecd,, 
eaſes himlelf by chooſing two Ceſars. 

Thiough this multitude of emperors and. 
Ceſars, the ſtate is loaded with an exceſſve 
charge, the body of the empire 1s diſunited,, 
and civil wars multiply. | 

Conſtantine, fon of the emperor Conſtan- 
tius Chlorus, portions the empire as an heri- 


tage among his children: poſterity tollows 
theſe examples, and a ſingle emperor is ſcarce 


any more to be ſeen, 
The ſoftneſs of Honorius and Valenti- 


nian III. emperors of the Weſt, brings e- 


very thing to ruin, 
Italy, and Rome herſelf, are ſacked at dif- 


ferent times, and become the prey of barba-. 


rians. 
The whole Weſt lies open to any inva- 
ders. Afric is ſeized by the Vandals, Spain 


by the Viſigoths, Gaul by the Francs, Great- 


Britain by the Saxons, Rome and Italy itſelf 
by the Herulians, and-afterwarys by the Of- 


trogoths. The Roman empcrors contine. 
themſelves to the Eaſt, and abandon the reſt, 


The. 
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The empire recovers ſome ſtrength under 
Juſtinian, by the bravery of Beliſarius and 
Narſes. Rome, often taken and retaken, 
remains at laſt to the emperors. The Sara- 
cens, grown powerful by the diviſion of their 
neighbors, and the remiſſneſs of the empe- 
rors, take from them the greater part of the 
Eaſt; and harraſs them ſo on that fide, that 
they think of Italy no more. The Lom- 
bards ſeize the fineſt and richeſt provinces 
there, Rome, reduced to extremity by their 
continual inroads, and undefended by her 
emperors, is forced to throw herſelf into the 
arms of the French. Pepin, king of France, 
paſſes the Alps, and reduces the Lombards, 
Charlemain, after aboliſhing their domi- 
nion, cauſes himſelf to be crowned king of 
Italy, where his moderation alone preſerves 
fome ſmall remains to the ſucceſſors of the 
Ceſars; and, in the eight-hundredih year of 


aur Lord, elected emperor by the Romans, 


he founds the new empire. 


It is now eaſy for you to underſtand the 


cauſes of the riſe and fall of Rome. 

You ſee that that ſtate, founded upon war, 
and thence naturally difpoſed to encroach 
upon its neighbors, brought the v-hole world 
under the yoke, by improving to the higheſt 
degree policy and the art of war. 

You ſee the cauſes of the diviſions of the 
republic, and at laſt of her fall, in the jea- 
louſies of her citizens, and in the love of li- 
berty, carricd to a delicacy inſupportable. 


No 
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No more have you any difficulty to diſ- 
tinguiſh all the periods of Rome, whether 
you chooſe to conſider her in herſelf, or with 
reference to other nations; and you fee the 
changes that muſt neceſſarily attend the fitu- 
ation of affairs in each period, 
In herſelf, you fee her at the beginning in 
a monarchica} ſtate, eſtabliſned accord img to 


her primitive laws; afterwards in her liber- 


ty; and at length ſubjected once more to 
monarchical government, but by force and 
violence, 8 | : 
It is eaſy for you to conceive in what man- 
ner the popular ſtate was formed, after the 
beginnings it had in the time of royalty : and 
you ſee no leſs evidently, how in liberty were 
gradually laid the foundations of the new 

monarchy, | 
For in like manner as you have ſeen the 
ſcheme of the republic drawn in the monat- 
chy, by Scrvius Tilius, who gave, as it 
were, a fore-taſte of liberty to the Roman 
people; ſo have you oblerved that the tyrau- 
ny of Sylla, though tempora: y, though ſhort» 
lived, ſnowed that Rome, notwithitanding 
her haughtineſs, was as capable of bearing 
the yoke, as the nations ſhe held in ſubjec- 
tion, | | 
To know. what that furious jealouſy be- 
tween the orders ſucceſhyely operated, you 
have onely to Jiſtinguiſn the two periods 
which I have expreſsly marked out to you; 
one, in which the people were kept within 
certain bounds, by the dangers which en- 
compaſſed 
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mpaſſed them.; the other, when, having 


nothing more to fear from abroad, they gave 
themſelves up without reſtraint to their paſ- 


The eſſential charaQer of thele periods is, 
that in one, the love of country, and of the 
laws, reſtrained the ſpirits; and that, in the 


other, every thing was decided by intereſt and 
force. 


Hence it alſo followed, that in the former 
of thoſe times, men in command, who 


aſpired at honors by lawful means, kept the 


foldiers in aw, and attached to the common- 
wealth; whereas, in the other time, when 


violence carried every thing, they ſtudied 
onely how, by indulgence, to make them 
eſpouſe their deſigns in defiance of the autho- 
rity of the ſenate, 

By the latter ſtate, war was neceſſarily in 
Rome; and, by the genius of war, the com- 


mand came naturally into the hands of a ſin- 


ole chief; but, becauſe in war, where laws 
are no more, force alone decides, the ſtron- 
geſt muſt remain maſter ; and, conſequently, 
the empire revert into the power of one. 


ſaw, * the mere Por of affairs, that 
the {tate of Rome would at long-run return 

to monarchy. | 
The reaſon of this chance is, that the di- 
viſion between the orders could never ceaſe 
among the Romans, but by the authotity of 
'a an 
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an abſolute maſter ; and that, beſides, liber- 
ty was too dear to be voluntarily parted with: 


It was therefore gradually to be weakened by 
ſpecious pretences, and ſo fit to be ruined by 
open force. 2 

Impoſition, according to Ariſtotle, ſhould 
begin with flattering the peaple, and muſt 
naturally be followed by violence. 

Bur hence muſt ſpring another inconve- 
nience in the power of the military men, an 
evil inevitable to that ſtate. 

In fact, that monarchy which the Ceſars 
formed, having ariſen by arms, muſt be 


wholely military; ſo eſtabliſhing itſelf under 


an emperor, the proper and natural title of 
the commander of armies, 

Thence you may have obſerved, that, as 
the commonwealth had its inevitable weak- 
neſs, in the jealouſy between the people and 
ſenate ; ſo the monarchy of the Ceſars had 
its weakneſs, in the licentiouſneſs of the ſol- 
diers who had made them. 

For it was not poſlible that the military 
men, who had overturned the government, 
and ſet up the emperors, ſhould be long with- 
out perceiving who diſpoſed of the empire. 

You may now add to the times you have 


been obſerving, thoſe which exhibit to you 


the ſtate and alteration of the ſoldiery; that 
in which it is ſubject and attached to the ſe- 
nate and Roman people; that in which it 
devotes itſelf to its generals; that in which 
it raiſes them to abſolute power under the 


military title of emperor; and that in which 
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commander of the commanders it creates, it 


.makes and unmakes them at pleaſure. Hence 


the remiſsneſs of duty, hence the ſeditions 
and wars you have ſeen ; hence, in fine, the 
ruin of the ſoldiery with that of the empire, 

Such are the remarkable times, which ex- 
Hibit to us the changes of the ſtate of Rome 
conſidered in herſelf. Thoſe, which make her 
known to us with reference to other nations, 
are no leſs eaſy to be diſcerned, 


There isthe time, in which ſhe fights againſt 


her equals, and is in danger. It laſts ſome- 
what aboye five hundred years, and ends at 
the overthrow of the Gauls in Italy, and of 
the empire of the Carthaginians. 

That, in which ſhe fights always with ad- 
vantage, and without danger, how great ſo- 
ever be the wars ſhe undertakes, It laſts two 
hundred years, and reaches to the eftabliſh- 
ment of the empire of the Ceſars. 

That, in which ſhe preſerves her empire 
and majeſty, It laſts four hundred years, and 
ends at the reign of Theodoſius the Great. 

That, finally, in which her empire, woun- 
ded on all ſides, falls piecemeal, This ſtate, 
which laſts alſo four hundred years, com- 
mences at the ſons of Theodoſius, and ter- 
minates in Charlemain. 

I am not ignorant, SIR, that to the cauſes 
of the ruin of Rome might be added many 
particular incidents. The rigor of creditors 
to their dettors excited great and frequent 
revolts. The prodigious number of gladia- 
'tors and ſlaves, with which Rome and Italy 
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were encumbered, occaſioned terrible vio- 
lences, and even bloody \ wars. Rome, drained 
by ſo many domeſtic and forain wars, made 
herſelf ſo many new citizens, either throu h 


ſollicitation or neceſſity, that ſhe could ſcarce 
know herſelf again, among ſo many ſtran- 
ers whom the had naturaliſed. The ſenate 
led with barbarians; the Roman blood be- 


came mixed: the "xy of country, by which 
Rome had raiſed herſelf above all the na:ions 
of the world, was not natural to thoie citi- 


zens from ab! road; and the reſt were tainted 


by the mixture, Partialities multiplied with 


that enormous multjpſicity of new citizens; 
and turbulent ſpirits found new means to em- 
broil and to en: erpr:l[e, 

Meanwhile the number of poor increaſed 


2 10 through the Tuxury, debauche- 


Ys and leneſs, that were Introducing, 
7 boſe, who found themſelves ruined, had 
no reſource but in ſeditions; 3. and! in any event 
cared little though, all ſhould go to wreck 


after them. Yau Know that this occaſioned 


Catilines conſpiracy. The ambitious great, 


and wretches that have nothing io loſe, are 
always fond of change, Both theſe ſorts of 


citizens prevailed in Rome: and the middle 
ſtate, v hich alone ke-ps the balance ,jn po- 
pular gc vernments, being the weakeſt, the 
prof muſt neceſſarily fall, 

To ibis we may join the particular t temper 
and genius of thoſe who cauſed the commo- 
tions; | mean, of the Gracchi, of Marius, 
Sylla, Pompey, Julius Ceſar, Antony, and 

Auguſtus. 
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Auguſtus, Some hints of them I have gi- 


yen : but my chief buſineſs have I made it to 
diſcover to you the general cauſes and true 
root of the evil; that jealouſy between the 
orders, of which it concerned yuu to weigh 
well the conſequences, 

But remember, S1R, that that long con- 
eatenation of particular cauſcs, which make 
and unmake empires, depends upon the ſe- 


cret order of divine providence. God, from 


the higheft heaven, holds the reins of all the 


kingdoms of the earth; he has all hearts in 


his hand : ſometimes he reſtrains the paſ- 
ſions; ſometimes he lets them looſe ; - and fo 
moves mankind, Means he to make con- 
querors? he bids terror march before them, 
and infpires them and their ſoldiers with an 


invincible reſolution. Means Be to make 


lawgivers ? he ſends then his ſpirit of wil 
dom and foreſight: he enables them to pre- 
vent the evils that threaten ſlates, and to lay 
the foundations of public tranquillity. He 
knows human wiſdom to be always ſhort in 
ſome reſpect: heenlightens her, he enlarges 
her views, and then he leaves her to hei own 
ignorance; he blinds ner, he prec pitates her, 
he confounds her by herſeif; ſhe involves her- 
ſelf, the entangles herſelf in her own ſuttleties, 
and her precautions prove her ſnare. God ex- 


erciſes by this means his awful judgements, 


according to the rules of his unerring juſ- 
tice. He it is, who prepares effects 3 in the 
remoteſt cauſes; and he it is, who ſtrikes 
thoſe great {trokes, of which the counter- 
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ſtroke reaches ſo far. When he means to 


Jet looſe the latter, and to overturn empires, 


their counſels are weak and irregular. E- 
eypt, formerly ſo wiſe, goes on inebriated, 
raſh, and reeling; becauſe the Lord has ſpred 
the ſpirit of giddineſs in her counſels She 


Rnows no more what ſhe does; ſhe is loſt. 
But let not men deceive themſelves : God 


ſets right, when he pleaſes, the bewildered 


mind ; and he, who inſulted over the blind- 


neſs of others, falls often into thicker dark- 
neſs himfclf, without there needing aught 
elſe, to turn his head, than his long pro- 
ſperity. 

Thus it is that God reigns over all na- 


tions. Let us talk no more of chance, or 


of fortune; or talk of them onely as of a 
name, with which we cover our 1gnorance. 
What. is chance, in regard to our uncertain 
counſe!s, is a concerted deſign in a higher 
counſel; in that eternal counſel, which con- 
tains all cauſes and effects in one and the 
ſame order. After this manner every thing 
concurs to the ſame end; and it is for want 
of underſtanding the whole, that we find 
chance or irregularity in particular emergen- 
cies. 

Hence is verified the ſaying of the apoſ- 


tle, that God is the bleſſed and onely Potentate, 


the King of kings, and Lord of lords: bleſſed, 
whoſe peace is unalterable ; who ſees every 
thing change without changing himſelf, and 


who cauſes all changes by an immutable 


counſe]; who gives and takes away power; 


whe, 
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who transfers it from one man to another, 
from one houſe to another, from one people 
to another, to ſhow, that they all have it 


onely borrowed, and that it 1s he alone in 


e 


whom it naturally reſides. 


Therefore is it that all, who govern, find 
themſelves ſubject to a higher power. Theydo 
more or leſs than they intend, and their coun- 


ſels have neyer failed of having. unforcſeen 
effects. Neither are they maſteis of the diſ- 


palitions, which paſt ages have given to af- 


fairs; nor can they foreſee, what courſe futuri- 
will take; far leſs are they able to force it. 


ealone bolds all in his own hand, who knows 


the name of that which is, and of that which 


is not yet; who overrules all times, and pre- 


vents all counſele. : 


Alexander little thought that be was la- 
boring for his captains, or to ruin his houſe 
ic his conqueſts, When Brutus inſpired 

Roman people with a ' boundlel(s love of 
liberty, he dreamt not that he was ſowing in 


their minds the ſeeds of that unbridled li- 


cence, by which the tyranny, he meant to 


deſtroy, 1 was to be one day reſtored more 


grievous than under the Targuins. When 
the Ceſars flattered the Toldicrs, they+ had no 


intention of 958 maſters to their ſucceſ- 


ſors, and to the empire. In a word, there 


is no human power that does not miniſter, 
will it or no, to other deſigns than its own, 


God alone knows how to bring every thing . 


about to his will: therefore every thing is 
ſurpriſing, to _— onely particular cau- 
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ſes ; and yet every thing moves on in a re- 
gular train. This diſcourſe gives you to 
underſtand itz and, to fay no more of other 
empires, you ſee by how many counſels un- 
foreſeen, but coherent in themſelves, the 
fortune of Rome has been traced from Ro- 
mulus to Charlemain. 


You will perhaps think, Six, that I 
ſbould have told you ſomething more about 
your Frenchmen; and about Charlemain, 
who founded the new empire. But, beſides: 
that his hiſtory makes part of that of France,, 
which yourſelf are writing, and in which 
you are fo far advanced, I referve myſelf 
for a ſecond part I intend' to make you of 
this work; in which I ſhall have neceſſary 
occaſion to ſpeak to you of France, and of. 
that great conqueror, who, equal in valor to 
any that antiquity boaſts, ſurpaſſes them all 
in ptety, in wiſdom, and in juſtice, 

The ſame ſecond part will diſcover to you 
the cauſes of the prodigious ſuccefs of Ma- 
homet and his ſucceſſors. That empire, 
which commenced two hundred years before 
Charlemain, might find its place in this: 
part; but I thought it would be better to ſet 


before 2 in one and the ſame ſeries, its 
riſe and its decline. 


Thus have | no more to ſay on the firſt 
part cf Univerſal Hiſtory. You will diſco- 
ver all its ſecrets, and be enabled, as you now 
are, to oblerve in it the whole progreſſion of 

zeligion, 
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religion, with that of great empires, down to 
Charlemain. - 

While you ſhall fee them fall, almoſt all 
of themſelves, and ſhall fee religion ſtand by 
her own ſtrength; you will gaſily perceive 
what is ſolid greatneſs, and where a. wiſe- 
man ought to place his hope. 
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POSTSCRIPT, 


TH OUGH the Tranſlation of this 

Work, printed in 1748, has been 
twice pirated; in leſs danger of impoſi- 
tion is the Public, now enabled to com- 
pare the Verſions. Not that the Author 
of both can be ſuppoſed inclinable to 
decty either: but he may be expected to 
account for the ſecond, and to aſcertain 
its advantages. 

Five and twenty years after the ap- 
pearance of the former, bring ſolicited. 
to its reviſal for another Edition, he 
found without much ſurpriſe, that every 
page, if not every paragraph, required 
conſiderable amendment. He owed 
therefore to the name of Boss uE r, and 
to his own, the reſumption of a taſk, 
which had been executed even before he 
had formed any ſtile to himſelf ; and. 
many years before he had digeſted The 
Principles of the Engliſh Language, or 
reduced Englii/þ Grammar to — 

O. 
® Publiſhed in two Volumes, 1765, 
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So excited at length, and emboldened 
to duty, he proceeded ane w on the moſt 
authentic Paris- Edition of the Hiſtoire 
Univerſelle, collated with the Louvre- 
Original. Here he was indeed ſome- 
what ſurpriſed to find many paſſages, 
nay whole paragraphs; that had been 
mutilated or omitted, by whatever cauſe, 
in the Dutch Edition, whence the for- 
mer Tranſtation was made. Such paſſa- 


ges and paragraphs are therefore reſtored 


in this Verſion : as will particularly ap-- 
pear Vol. I. p. 43, 179, 211; Vol. II. 

p-. 5, and 138 z compared with Vol. I. 
p. 57, 199, 236; Vol. II. p. 3, and 
1.56, of the preceding. 

But in ths a more material improve- 
ment will be found. The Chronology, 
which, through a long courſe of care- 
leſs Editions Ss, in various countries. and 
tongues, had become proportionably er- 
roneous, has here been examined and 
readjuited, with the attention due at. 
once to, the Subject and the Author. 

Wille Truth is thus relighted by 
Time himſelf, and ſet forth in that ſim- 
plicity, which alone can adorn her ; per- 
haps every poſſibte care has been taken 
that tae. beauties, of manuer as well as 
matter, 


2088er. 


matter, which have ever diſtinguiſhed 
the Original, ſhould no more be whole- 
ly loſt in Transfuſion, 
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